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THE 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


ON THE DOMESTIC READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


By the domestic reading of the Scriptures I mean 
the reading of the Bible aloud either in connexion with 
family worship or in the more private exercises of the 
parent with his or herchildren, The use of the Serip- 
tures when the household are assembled for their morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice of prayer is recommended by 
its obvious propriety and its undeniable benefits. Prayer 
is a service of faith and an act of devotion. It is the 
Bible which informs our faith and strengthens our de- 
votion. We there learn whom we worship and how He 
will be worshipped. We learn how much reason we 
have to adore Him, and with how much confidence we 
may goto Him. We read of God and man in their 
relations to each other, of God the Sovereign and Fa- 
ther, of man the child and sinner, of Christ too the 
Mediator and Saviour; and these are the themes with 
which the mind must be engaged when ‘by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving it makes known its re- 
quests to God.’ The proper frame of mind for prayer 
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—not Jess in them who silently join than in him who 
leads their devotions—is a spiritual frame, for the en- 
joyment of which it is necessary that the thoughts be 
disengaged from worldly things. Nothing can be bet- 
ter suited to aid us in effecting such a change in the 
direction of our thoughts than the perusal of a portion 
of that book which is associated with all spiritual ex- 
perience and hope. 

In reading aloud a portion of Scripture—more or 
less, as circumstances may dictate—before the service 
of prayer in the family two immediate benefits are real- 
ized. First, the different members coming from their 
several occupations, some from labor, some from play, 
some from social or intellectual excitement, need a few 
moments of preparation, by which they may bring 
their minds into the proper state for worship. It does 
not seem right to summon the scattered members of a 
household from the occupations which it must be pre- 
sumed they are pursuing with interest, and as soon as 
they are assembled, before they have had time to 
change the current of their feelings, to commence the 
office of prayer. The father or mother from whom the 
summons proceeds may be prepared for communion 
with their Maker, but how is it possible that the chil- 
dren and the servants should always, if often, be in 
that calm and religious state of mind which every one 
must wish to have at such atime, Some opportunity 
of gaining it, such as may be given by an interval of si- 
lence or by some brief remarks or by the reading of 
suitable passages fromthe Bible or some other book, 
is demanded, I believe, by the wants and habits of the 
mind. Of these three methods the last is doubtless 
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the best, from its tendency to produce the other im- 
mediate benefit, to which I have already adverted, the 
consciousness of devotional feeling. The soul isnot only 
relieved from the pressure of earthly associations, but 
is assisted in rising to spiritual contemplations. 

There are other advantages of this practice less 
sure and perceptible, but highly valuable. Some 
knowledge of the Scriptures is gained, and however 
small it may be in each instance, the amount at the 
close of a year will be considerable. In some families 
the servants might not hear or see a line of the Bible 
through the whole week, if this custom were not in- 
troduced into the domestic arrangements, or from 
listening to the selections read from the sacred vol- 
ume they may be induced to examine it by themselves. 
The effect of bringing the truths and precepts of re- 
ligion into daily view under such circumstances as 
distinguish the period of social worship must be good; 
as the prayer becomes more spiritual and fervent 
through the influence of the previous reading, so the 
language and seatiment of the book derive force from 
the associations of immediate address to Heaven. 
The curiosity also, the desire of explanation, the in- 
ward sense of doubts and difficulties, which will be 
awakened in the younger or even the older members 
of the family as they shall listen, will prompt questions 
that may result in much useful conversation. 

The benefits of using the Scriptures in the hours of 
domestic worship, it must however be observed, will 
greatly depend on the manner in which they are used, 
The simple reading of a chapter or part of a chapter 
will produce the advantages of which I have spoken, if 
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a judicious selection be made and it be read with 
propriety. But if this exercise be performed in so ra- 
pid or slovenly a manner as to give no idea of interest 
or solemnity in him by whom it is conducted, it would 
better be omitted. If the person who conducts the 
service unite with it other reading explanatory of 
Scripture, more instruction will be given and atten- 
tion will generally be kept more alive. He need not 
confine himself to commentaries or expositions. Pas- 
sages from any writer—traveller, moralist, or poet— 
which explain the language or expand the sentiment 
of Scripture may be chosen, and the variety that will 
hence distinguish this part of the service will render 
it more an object of interest with the household. 
Still better will it be if the parent will make his own 
remarks upon tie portion of Scripture which he reads, 
drawing from his own memory and heart illustrations 
of the meaning, and letting his acquaintance with the 
circumstances and characters of the various members 
of his family suggest the counsels which he may in- 
terweave with his exposition. He will have many an 
opportunity of giving advice or admonition that will not 
sink less deeply because it may not seem to be pointed 
at an individual. 

Two objections may arise in the minds of some 
persons which deserve a moment’s consideration. It 
may be said that sucha service would from its length 
produce inconvenience in respect to the arrangements 
ofthe household. ‘The true answer is that the domes- 
tic economy should be so arranged as to include this 
service, and should include it as an essential part. 
What ! cannot Christians take half an hour from sleep 
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or business or folly that they may spend that little por- 
tion of time, or even less, in strictly religious duties? 
But suppose the habits of a family are so fixed that the 
morning service of worship must be brief, may they 
not at the close ofthe day, when its labors are past 
and they need anticipate no interruption, may they not 
then find time for these duties? And what can more 
properly bring the employments of the day to a close 
or will secure sweeter slumbers than common medita- 
tion upon the lessons of divine truth, leading naturally 
to the common act of prayer? Admitting however that 
in the ordinary days of the week circumstances should 
seem to prevent the enjoyment of such a practice, the 
Sunday comes, interval of sacred rest, inviting us to 
offices of social and spiritual improvement, and who 
will say that he has not time on that day for the forms 
and the culture of domestic religion? 

A more serious difficulty in the way of some parents 
may be their inability to furnish or obtain the infor- 
mation which it must be their object to communicate 
in explaining Scripture. The difficulty is not so great 
as they may suppose. A few dollars will buy two or 
three of the best commentaries—Kenrick’s, Locke’s, 
Doddridge’s, or Clarke’s; and though neither of these 
should be read aloud continuously, a single previous 
perusal in private will show what should be taken and 
what omitted. Then how many books are there within 
the reach of almost every one, from which a page 
might often be selected that would throw light on some 
text or incident in the Bible ;—devotional works and 
books of practical piety? Without any of these aids 


let the Christian speak from his owa soul, from his own 
l ‘ 
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experience and fromthe love he bears his family, and 
he will say something that, if it should not explain 
Scripture, will be‘associated with its language in their 
minds and may afterwards be the occasion of great 
good. And he may remember for his encouragement 
the proverb, the truth of which will be proved here as 
elsewhere. that ‘practice makes perfect.’ 

All that has been said to recommend the use of the 
Scriptures in connexion with family worship may be 
urged to induce the head of a family to make this vol- 
ume the subject and source of instruction to the young- 
er branches. ‘The propriety is apparent, the benefits 
are obvious, the pleasure will be great, and the facili- 
ties are many. Yet in some well-ordered families there 
is in respect to this duty a singular negligence. Pa- 
rents, who examine their children respecting their pro- 
gress in their daily studies and who endeavor to sup- 
ply the defects of common teaching, seem to leave to 
chance the impressions that these children may take up 
about the Bible andthe ideas which they may associate 
with its terms. Ido not think with some persons that 
the introduction of Sunday schools has produced this 
neglect of one of the holiest duties of the parental of- 
fice; for I rather believe that Sunday schools have 
awakened the attention of parents to the subject, and by 
stimulating the curiosity of children have obliged their 
natural teachers to be more faithful in the ecommunica- 
tion of religious knowledge. Whatever be the cause, 
it certainly is an error not to encourage the reading 
of the Bible by the younger members of the family, or 
if the practice be enjoined on them, to take no pains 
to make the perusal a pleasure rather than a task. 
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The methods, like the opportunities, which the pa- 
rent may adopt for instructing his children in and about 
the Bible are various. He may directly or incident- 
ally inform them of its value, interest them in its con- 
tents, and enlighten them respecting its meaning. He 
may provide them with pictures and books suited to 
their age, which have for their object the illustration 
ofScripture. He may converse with them—never to 
weariness—on the stories and the precepts which they 
find in the Old or New Testament; some knowledge of 
sacred geography and sacred antiquities may be com- 
municated even to small children; and especially the 
incidents of our Saviour’s life and the traits of his char- 
acter may afford inexhaustible topics of conversation, 
which if judiciously managed will attract the interest 
of the most volatile. He may show them also how 
this book is the support of all his happiness and all 
his hopes. He may cause them to anticipate the 
hour which he shall give to their instruction in it 
as one of the most pleasant hours of the week. What 
father, what mother should be willing to deprive'a child 
of this pleasure, or to send him into the world devoid 
of the security—with a mind vacant of the recollections 
and a heart destitute of the impressions—which may be 
derived from early study of the Scriptures? Who that 
has himself felt how much he owes to the reverence 
and delight with which in his early years he was taught 
to regard the Bible, must not wish that they whom God 
has given to his charge in the morning of life should be 
subjects of similar discipline? EDITOR. 
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THE MIRACLE AT BETHANY. 
JOHN xi. 1—44. 


It seems to me impossible to examine this narrative 
and not feel that it must be true. It abounds in the 
marks and signs of truth. It is the very least of these 
marks that there is no want of explicitness about names 
and places. We are told at once in the outset where 
the wonderful event related occurred and who the per- 


sons were who were concerned in it. ‘Nowa certain , 


man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha. It was the same Mary who 
anointed the Lord with perfumes and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.’ It 
was no obscure, unknown person who is the subject of 
this narrative, but it wasthe brother of one of whom 
every body had heard and who was known to have 
given Jesus a remarkable token of her respect. This 
allusion to Mary and to what she had done is made as 
to matters of general notoriety, and proves that with 
this fact concerning Mary the public were familiar when 
this narrative was written. 

‘Therefore these sisters sent unto Jesus, saying, 


Master, behold! he whom thou lovest is sick.’ Aware 


of his affection for their brother, they do not formally 
request him to come to them. They simply state the 
fact of his friend’s illness. ‘When Jesus heard it, he 
said, This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby.’ 
In this answer to the message sent by the sisters it ig 
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not intended to be affirmed that Lazarus would not die, 
but that the principal result of this sickness would be a 
manifestation of Divine power and glory, and of course 
of the power and glory of Jesus. Itis very common 
in the Scriptures to state positively what is meant for a 
comparison. Numerous examples might be adduced. 
This passage is an instance in point. ‘This sickness 
will tend not so much to death as to the manifestation 
of God’s power.’ What Jesus designed to do, could 
not have been gathered from these words. It must 
have left the sisters in doubt and exercised their faith 
not a little. It probably inspired them with the hope of 
seeing Jesus while Lazarus was yet living, if indeed 
he did not die before the return of the messenger. 

‘Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Laza- 
rus.’ ‘These words, so touching for their simplicity, 
reveal one of the most striking and original traits in 
the character of Jesus. Filling the highest office to 
which a human being had ever been called, having his 
mind given to the loftiest and most spiritual objects, 
raised far, far above the men of that day, and as we 
should imagine cut off from their sympathies by the 
singularity and the elevation of his purposes, he never 
theless entered into the sincerest communion with his 
fellow beings. He shared in their friendships. He 
who was one with God in the grandeur and spirituality 
of his designs was at the same time one with man, one 
with human nature in its humblest forms.* 

‘When Jesus had heard that Lazarus was sick, he 
abode two days still in the same place where he was.’ 


* See Dr Channing’s last volume. 
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Although his intimacy with the family of Lazarus ap- 
peared to require that he should instantly go to their 
assistance as soon as he heard that they were in dis- 
tress, yet he deferred setting out for two days, that 
the miracle which he then intended to perform might 
be the more convincing. ‘Then after two days saith 
he to his disciples, Let us go into Judea again. His 
disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late sought 
to stone thee; and goest thou thither again? Jesus 
answered, are there not twelve hours in the day? If 
any man walk in the day,he stumbleth not, because he 
seeth the light ofthis world. But ifaman walk in the 
night he stumbleth, because there is no light with him.’ 
As there are twelve hours in the day, so have I a fixed 
and appointed time wherein to do the work of God. 
Soon my opportunity of service will be at an end. 
Night is drawing near when it willbe too late. “These 
things said he, and after that he saith untothem, Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go that I may awaken 
him out of sleep.’ Thus Jesus spoke of death under 
the soft and peaceful image of sleep. And thus is it 
ever regarded, when regarded aright. ‘To our disturb- 
ed imaginations death is the most frightful of evils, 
and we shrink from it as involving all of pain and hor- 
ror that the mind can conceive. In truth however it 
is a placid slumber, whereby our tired nature in some 
mysterious manner, as inthe nightly sleep of the body, 
is refreshed and prepared for another and brighter day 
of activity and happiness. Hereafter, when we have 
undergone this change, as we look back nothing will 
astonish us more than our ignorant apprehensions of 
death. Then we shall see it as itis, a most beneficent 
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and desirable arrangement, singularly illustrative of 
Divine wisdom and goodness. Happy would it he 
for us if we could view it thus now, and say with Jesus 
when a beloved one dies, ‘Our friend sleepeth.’ 

Our Saviour’s knowledge of the death of Lazarus was 
supernatural. To suppose that he had obtained infor- 
mation ofthe fact in any natural way, is to imply a de- 
ception inconsistent with his character or with that of 
the narrator who omits to mention it. ‘Then said the 
disciples unto him, Ifhe sleep, he shall do well.’ If he 
is able to sleep, it is a good symptom and he will recov- 
er, aud there is no need of your going into Judea again 
where you will be exposed to the violence of your en- 
emies. ‘Then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus 
is dead. And for your sakes I am glad I was notthere, 
to the intent ye may believe.” HadI been there, I 
could not have avoided relieving him. Such an act of 
mercy and friendship would justly have been due from 
me. But now I shall be able to confirm your confi- 
dence in me by a more striking demonstration of power; 
but let us go unto him. Stop notto say any more; let 
us go to Bethany. ‘Then said Thomas who is called 
Didymus unto his fellow disciples, Let us also go that 
we may die with him.’ This little phrase ‘who is cal- 
led Didymus’ would seem to be of no importance. And 
yet it is very important as an incidental evidence that 
the person spoken of was one well known at the time. 
Didymus is the Greek name of Thomas, the name by 
which he was known as one of the Apostles of Chris- 
tianity. This exclamation of Thomas shows the 
warmth ofthe attachment which the followers of Jesus 
had conceived for him. They believed him to be the 
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Messiah and of course could not then have seriously sup 
posed thathe woulddie. Yet when they momentarily 
felt that he was in danger, their first feeling was to 
share the peril with him, although at the nearer ap- 
proach of violence this generous impulse died away. 

As Jesus approached Bethany he learned that Laz- 
arus had been buried then the fourth day. Bethany 
was about two miles from Jerusalem, and a number of 
the friends of Martha and Mary had come from the 
city to condole with them. It was the custom to per- 
form these kindly offices of sympathy for seven days 
after the decease ofa friend. ‘Then Martha as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was coming went and met him, 
but Mary sat still in the house.’ There is hardly any- 
thing in the whole history of Jesus which carries with 
it such a convincing evidence of truth, such an indu- 
bitable appearance of reality, as the brief notices which 
are given of these two sisters. There is no labored 
description of either of these individuals, no formal an- 
alysis of their characters. There is nothing of this 
kind. They appear before us only incidentally. They 
utter each a few words and then they disappear. And 
yet whenever they are seen, in whatever attitude they 
are introduced, they always move and speak in charac- 
ter. ‘The ideas we form of them are never confused 
and intermixed. They are distinctly marked and in 
beautiful keeping. Martha, itis plain, had less sensi- 
bility than Mary. She was less spiritual but more ac- 
tive. ‘Thus, as we gather from Luke, upon a certain 
occasion when Jesus visited the family Martha imme- 
diately busied herself to provide an ample entertain- 
ment. This appears in the most incidental way. 
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While upon the same occasion Mary, forgetful of every 
thing else, fixed herself at the feet of Jesus and was ab- 
sorbed in listening to his gracious words. So also it 
was Mary,and not Martha,who expressed her deep rev- 
erence for Jesus by pouring precious perfumes on his 
person. And in this account of the raising of Lazarus 
Mary sat still in the house. Possessing great sensibil- 
ity and overwhelmed with her affliction, she was unfit- 
ted for household cares. She gave herself up to that 
indulgence of her feelings which the spirit and customs 
of the day sanctioned. But Martha, being of a more ac- 
tive and material temperament,was probably beginning 
to take an interest in domestic employments. She had 
quitted the apartment where Mary was sitting, and 
busying herself without, first heard of the approach of 
Jesus. At this period he was so extensively known 
and the sensation he produced was so great that he 
could not move without attracting attention. The re- 
port of his approach to Bethany flew before him, and 
reaching the ears of Martha she immediately went forth 
to meet him. As soonat she met him she said, ‘Mas- 
ter, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 
But I know that even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of 
God, God will give it thee.’ If Martha really meant to 
intimate by this language that Lazarus might be restor- 
ed to life if Jesus would only ask it, yet when Jesus 
tells her in so many words that her brother shall rise 
again she seems to shrink from the obvious signification 
of his words, asif it conveyed an idea too wild and ex- 
travagant to be entertained, and she replies, ‘Iknow 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day.’ ‘The anny” in the apprehensions of the Jews 
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of that age was the last day of the old dispensation, 
whena new order of things would begin with the glo- 
rious reign of the Messiah. Then a grand revolution 
would commence, and the pious Israelites who were in 
their graves would rise and participate in the honors 
and enjoyments of the new dispensation. 

‘Jesus saith unto Martha, I am the resurrection and 
the life.’ His meaning is explainedinthe next words: 
‘He that believeth in me as a teacher from God shall 
continue to live, even though the event of death hap- 
pen tohim. In reality, in the eye of God, he is still 
living. He is not extinct. And whosoever is living 
and believing in me shall never die;’ i.e. death in the 
common sense of that word he shall never know. 
Death ceases to be death to him who believes in Jesus 
and adopts his grand and cheering views. 

Weare not aware of the sublimity of this declaration. 
Jesus is now associated in our minds with his Religion, 


which has been diffused for ages over a large portion of 


the world and is now identified with power, glory and 
improvement. The Founder of such a system cannot 
but be exalted in our eyes. We look at him through 


the vast and splendid results of Christianity, and of 


course we behold him at an elevated point and are not 
conscious of the wonderful loftiness of the tone which 
he assumed while on earth. Then to all appearance 
he was a solitary, feeble individual, the native of an 
obscure and despised country. And yet with what un- 
heard of elevation does he speak of himself. He rep- 
resents himself as the giver of life and light to the world, 
as the dispenser of the greatest blessings, as sustain- 
ing to the human race a relation infinitely more grand 
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than that of the loftiest conqueror! ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; whoso believeth in me though 
he were dead yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’ ‘Believest thou this?’ 
he adds,addressing Martha and accompanying the ques- 
tion with that impressive earnestness of tone and look 
which suits such high thoughts. The mind of Martha 
seems to have been overpowered. She answers by a 
general acknowledgment of faith in Jesus. ‘Whether 
{ believe what thou hast just said, I hardly dare to say, 
it seems to meso vast. It is enough that I believe that 
thou art the anointed, the Son of God, the expected 
Prophet.’ ‘And whenshe had so said, she went and 
called Mary her sister privately, saying, The Master 
is come and calleth for thee.’ As Mary was surround- 
ed by persons from Jerusalem of whose feelings to- 
wards Jesus Martha was ignorant, she therefore whis- 
pered to her sister, informing her that the Master had 
come. Mary arose immediately and went to Jesus,who 
was still in the place where Martha met him. Her 
friends followed her, supposing that she was going to 
the grave of her brother. As soon as Mary reeched 
the spot where Jesus was and saw him, ‘she fell down 
at his feet, saying unto him, Master, if thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died.’ It is not necessary to 
believe that the two sisters uttered exactly the same 
words when they met Jesus. That they should both have 
expressed the same sentiment is a very natural coinei- 
dence. Jesus had been sent for while Lazarus was 
yet living. He had delayed his coming, and now Laz- 
arus was dead. How natural then that the sisters 
should both have expressed upon seeing him what 
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must have been the constant and uppermost thought of 


their minds. If their Master had only been there, 
their brother had not died. The manner in which 
Mary meets Jesus is characteristic. She manifests 
more feeling than Martha. She falls at his feet, so 
powerful were her emotions, so fervent her respect for 
him. The sight of Jesus too, associated in her mind 
with the beloved image of her brother, broke open 
anew the fountains of her grief, and as she bowed her- 
self before her venerated Master, she wept in such 
an agony of grief that her friends who had accompan- 
ied her mingled their tears with hers. And Jesus 
himself, when he saw her weeping and the Jews also 
weeping who came with her, groaned in spirit and was 
deeply moved. 

The question has been asked, why was Jesus moved 
evento tears on this occasion? The common impres- 
sion is, that he wept in sympathy with those around him 
and that the sight of their tears drew tears from his 
eyes also. But to suppose that he wept in sympathy 
with a grief which he knew would in a few moments 
be converted into extravagant joy, is to ascribe to him 
a morbid sensibility and extreme physical weakness. 
Why then did he sigh and groan and weep when he 
knew that the sorrow of those around him was to be so 
brief? If the story were a fiction, that its author 
would never have dreamed of representing Jesus as 
weeping on this occasion is very plain. On the con- 
trary he would have put into his mouth the language 


of joy and triumph, and contrasted the exultation of 


Jesus in view of the miracle he was about to perform 
with the lamentation and woe of those around him. In 
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fact the weeping of Jesus at this time has been con- 
sidered by skeptical critics as an evidence that he did 
not then know what was about to take place. For had 
he known it, they ask, how could he have wept? We 
must understand the character and recollect the cir- 
cumstances of our Saviour, and then we shall not won- 
der that he wept at the grave of Lazarus. Jesus Christ 
stood above the world and alone in it. No one com- 
prehended him. He had objects so spiritual and so 
grand that the earthly and sensual imaginations of his 
countrymen could not understand him. He was about 
to suffer a violent death. He foresaw his fate. He 
knew his destiny, though glorious yet awful and mel- 
ancholy. Cut off in a great measure from those hu- 
man sympathies for the enjoyment of which the ten- 
derness of his nature peculiarly qualified him, was it 
not natural that such an one should be moved even to 
tears when the images of death and sorrow were 
brought so vividly before him? He who was about to 
drain the cup of bitterness to its dregs, was he not for- 
eibly reminded of it when he beheld others drinking it? 

‘And Jesus said, Where have ye laid him. They say 
unto him, Master, come and see.’ He wept. He who 
was so near his own grave and was about to descend 
into it under circumstances of so much horror and 
gloom ,—well did he weep as he was about to visit the 
grave ofa friend. Ignorant of the causes of our Sa- 
viour’s tears, the Jews supposed that he was mourning 
for Lazarus. ‘Again groaning in himself he cometh 
to the grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it.’ 
This verse corroborates the explanation just given of 


our Saviour’s grief. The sight of the grave again 
Q* 
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moved him. ‘He said, Take ye away the stone. Mar- 
tha saith unto him, Master, by this time he is offen- 
sive: for this is the fourthday.’ How much more nat- 
urally does this interruption come from Martha than 
from her sister. She was constitutionally incapable 
of feeling towards Jesus that profound reverence which 
Mary felt, and which, if she had cherished it, would 
have prevented her from thus addressing her Master 
as if he knew not what he was about. ‘Jesus saith 
unto her, Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst be- 
lieve, thou shouldst see the ‘glory of God?’ He prob- 
ably alludes to the answer given to the messenger 
when the sisters sent to inform him of the sickness of 
Lazarus. ‘Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up 
his eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me; and I knew that thou hearest me always; but 
because of the crowd standing about me I have said 
this, that they may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. And the dead man came 
forth,bound hand and foot in grave clothes,and his face 
was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Set him free and let him go.’—The napkin 
bound about the face the narrator mentions merely 
because he wishes to state that Lazarus appeared in 
all the habiliments of the grave. He came forth strug- 
gling in the ample folds of the grave clothes which 
were wrapt round his hands and feet. It would seem 
that the spectators were so overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment at this stupendous miracle that they gazed at 
Lazarus as if they had been fastened to the spot, and 
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knew not whether they were looking at an apparition 
or on real flesh and blood. No one moved to his as- 
sistance until Jesus bade them loosen the grave 
clothes and set him free. 

Let it be remembered that these things are said to 
have happened in the light of day, in the presence ofa 
crowd of people. Nothing could be more public. 
But the most remarkable thing in this narrative is its 
perfect consistency with the character of Jesus and all 
the persons mentioned. This it is that stamps it in 
my mind as atrue story. Jesus Christ, all admit, was 
the purest and wisest being that ever appeared among 
men, and he gave to the world confessedly the best 
Religion the world hasever known. Now what! say 
is this;—it is utterly impossible that any human mind 
however gifted could have represented Jesus Christ 
so perfectly in character as he is represented here. 
You might as well tell me, that if God had left any work 
of his power unfinished man could have completed it. 
Ifthe story of Lazarus were a fiction, instead of harmo- 
nizing with the character of Jesus, it would have marred 
and clouded its beauty. Now in reality this narrative 
illustrates and brings out in clear and unequivocal lines 
the mingled tenderness and loftiness of our Saviour. 
It shows him to us in a new and beautiful light. I say 
therefore it must be true, for nothing but truth could 
produce such harmony. Noone can observe how 
perfectly the representation here given of Jesus cor- 
responds with all the other accounts of him, with what 
unostentatious dignity and characteristic tenderness it 
describes him as feeling and acting upon this singular 
occasion, without confessing that this thing is not a de- 
lusion, but a reality. W. H. FURNESS, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OUR SAVIOUR’S MIRACLES. 
(From Worthington’s Sermons.) 


A volume of ‘Sermons delivered at Salters’ Hall,be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1810, by Rev. Hugh Wor- 
thington’ was published in London after his death. It 
was prepared in a singular manner, the sermons being 
‘taken entirely from memory, without the assistance of 
notes, by a lady who was long a member of his congre- 
gation.’ In the introduction to one of these discourses 
a classification of our Lord’s miracles is attempted, 
which, if not the best that could be proposed, yet may 
be found convenient and useful. ED. 

I shall now give asummary of the principal miracles 
of our Lord; dividing them into six classes for the help 
of memory. 

1. The first class I shall mention are those which 
relate to human sustenance. ‘These are five in number. 

His turning water into wine at the marriage in 
Cana. 

Twice procuring an extraordinary draught of fishes. 

Twice feeding many thousands with a few small 
loaves. 

2. The next clas# relates to his curing diseases. 
Here we may enumerate; 

The nobleman’s son. 

Peter’s wife’s mother. 

A centurion’s servant. 

The sick man at the pool of Bethesda. 

And the daughter of the Syro-Phenician woman, 
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whose pathetic expostulation with our Lord has not 
its equal in the gospel h: tory. 

8. The third class I call demoniacal,that is cures per- 
formed on demoniacs. 

I am aware that many would place this under the 
last division, but the circumstance of their having 
alone given rise to many volumes of inquiry and warm 
debate renders them in my opinion deserving a dis- 
tinct classification. 

Here you will recollect the man calling himself 
Legion. 

And the two miserable wretches who wandered about 
without habitation, savein the caverns of death. 

4. A fourth class comprises the removal of various 
infirmities. You will perceive my meaning by the in- 
stances I[ shall select. 

We read ofaman who was born blind, to whom he 
restored sight. 

Ofanother whose right hand was withered, and by 
his divine power it was instantly made whole. 

Of one leper whom he healed singly, and of ten whom 
he cured together. 

Of a woman who for eighteen years had been sub- 
ject to an infirmity, which by the energy of his word 
was instantly removed. 

Of a paralytic, the use of whose limbs he restored. 

Repeatedly we read of his causing the dumb to 
speak, the deaf to hear, and the mained he made whole. 

Dr Harwood in his dissertation upon miracles gives 
asense to the word mained, which is, I think, pecu- 
liarly appropriate;—he styles it a deficiency in any 
limb. Thus our Lord not only restored to sight those 
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who from any accident had been deprived of that fac- 
ulty, but caused him who was born blind to enjoy the 
light. He not merely enabled sounds again to reach 
the ears of the deaf, but restored to Malchus the very 
organ of hearing. 

5. The fifth class I shall name are those miracles 
which were performed upon inanimate objects. 

He cursed the barren fig tree. 

When tribute was demanded of him, he caused the 
money to be found in the mouth of a fish. 

He walked on the ocean. 

And once, when fatigued by the labors of the day 
he had sunk to sleep, while the ship into which he had 
entered was nearly overwhelmed by a violent storm, 
upon his disciples suddenly awaking him he in amo- 
ment calmed their fears by restoring the troubled 
sea to perfect tranquillity. 

6. The sixth and last class exhibits his power to 
raise the dead. There are three instances of this pow- 
er recorded in his history, and they are each perfectly 
distinct fromthe other. 

The first was performed on Jairus’s daughter. 

The second on his friend Lazarus. 

And the third on the widow’s son at Nain. 

In this list I have not taken notice of two circum- 
stances which plainly discover divine power. 

The one is, when our Lord entered a place crowded 
and compelled all to quit their merchandise and cease 


to profane his Father’s house. 

The other, when a band of Roman soldiers struck 
with awe at his appearance went backward and fell on 
their faces, 


















FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


You ask me, my friend, to aid you in understanding 
the Old Testament. You say that you are not compe- 
tent to examineit as a critic, that you are often perplex- 
cd and troubled by what you read, and that you wish I 
would give you some general views or some simplé 
rules by which you may be guided in the study of this 
part of the sacred volume. I should rejoice in render- 
ing you the assistance which you desire, and as it is not 
the results of deep learning that you want, but the 
hints which a more diligent perusal of these Scriptures 
than your engagements have allowed may enable me to 
give, I will attempt a compliance with your request. 

I would first of all rectify an error, which I sus- 
pect affects both your judgment and your feelings on 
this subject. You have found difficulties of various 
kinds in the Old Testament, and you have come to re- 
gard it with less pleasure and less confidence than 
formerly. You do not love it or value it so highly 
since your frequent disappointment in respect alike to 
its language and its sentiment. The one has often of- 
fended,the other still more often embarrassed you; and 
you are disposed to question the great excellence of a 
work which presents such difficulties. Am I not right 
in conceiving this to be your state of mind? It is per- 
fectly natural. Still it needs correction. 

The Old Testament presents many difficulties. I see 
and feel them. But I ask myself, how it could 
be otherwise. Is it reasonable to expect that books 
written long, long ago, thousands of years ago, should 
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be plain to us? free alike from obscurity of expression 
and apparent error in sentiment? J apprehend that we 
are all liable to a delusion of which we are unconscious. 
Our familiarity with the facts of sacred history causes 
us to forget what alength of time separates our age 
from theirs. We are so accustomed to speak of the cir- 


cumstances which attended the ministry of Jesus or of 


those which distinguished the life of Moses, that they 
seem to us to belong to our own times; while other oc- 
currences equally distant but less frequently noticed by 
us, and having also less connexion with our times 
through their effects, are assigned to their proper pe- 
riod—seem to us far off. Jet us read about the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks or the Persians, for example, and 
we perceive at once that we are in the midst of antiqui- 
ty. Every thing is strange—except human nature; 
and as we wander through the apartments of classical 
history,we are not surprised that the walls are covered 
with singular portraits and dark inscriptions; yet when 
we read about the Jews of the time of Cesar or of Cy- 
rus, we are astonished to find among the productions 
of the sacred writers any thing which we cannot at 
once understand andadmire. Egypt, the land of idol- 
atry and hieroglyphics, seems to us to stand on the 
very verge of time; but Egypt, the land of bondage to 
the children of Israel, seems scarcely to be without the 
line of our own observation. Here it is not ‘distance’ 
that ‘lends enchantment to the view,’ but familiarity 
that destroys the sense of distance. 

If you will guard your mind against this deception, 
you will not be offended because the Bible has in many 
ofits parts a foreign air. This circumstance will not 
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lessen your reverence, or abate your interest. You 
will only feel the necessity of careful perusal. The 
Bible will not bear hasty reading. Asin entering a 
room darker than that in which we have been sitting 
we must wait for the eye to adapt itself to the change, 
if we would distinctly perceive objects; so in reading 
the Scriptures, and especially the Old Testament, un- 
less we let our minds adapt themselves to the different 
degrees of light in which the work was composed, and 
from which it can never by any ingenuity be withdrawn, 
we shall see nothing in its true shape and place. It 
would have been a miracle, if the Bible had not con- 
tained much at which modern intelligence and taste 
are displeased. To expect a book in all respects suited 
to our times is not less absurd than to wonder that the 
cross of Jesus did not bear an inscription in English. 

I therefore not only expect to find difficulties, but 
difficulties which with all the pains that I may take I 
must leave pretty much as I find them. I do not be- 
lieve that all the commentators in the world can make 
every thing in Scripture clear. It seems to me the 
most unreasonable of complaints, that the Bible has 
obscure passages, and the most arrogant of hopes, that 
they may all be explained. You and I at least would 
do better to confess our ignorance than to betray our 
vanity. 

Another truth which it is important for us to remem- 
ber is this; the Bible is in respect to its form, its visible, 
legible contents, a human book. The material of which 
it is composed may be divine;—truth, heaven-born, 
heaven-descended truth. But it is put into human in- 


struments; we receive it in words. Words are things 
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of the earth. As such they must be examined. The 
language of the Bible,—that is, the Bible itself, for 
the Bible is a collection of words,—must be studied 
and construed as we would study and construe lan- 
guage in other books. We must apply to it the same 
rules, and make allowance for its inherent imperfec- 
tions. You donot need that I should dwell on this 
truth, and yet I could not help reminding you of it, be- 
cause a large part of the mistakes and difficulties that 
are associated in the minds of people with the words 
of Scripture result from an unwillingness to give this 
truth its proper authority. 

I will add but one more remark in this letter. You 
can study the Bible without a knowledge of the original 
languages, and without the use of any commentaries. 
I should recommend to you to buy or borrow some ex- 
pository works prepared on sound principles; though 
of such there are few even on the New Testament, and 
scarcely one in English on the Old. But your want of 
them need not deter you from studyimg the Scriptures. 
Judicious and patient perusal of the present translation 
will open to you more and more of the meaning every 
day. You can compare, you can arrange, you can 
harmonize, different passages, circumstances, and 
narrations. Youcan examine the connexion of a text 
or the design of a discourse. In reading the books of 
Moses you can review and ponder each portion of the 
narrative till you have discovered the truths of which 
it is the medium, or the principle of which a particular 
law is an illustration. From the historical books you 
may extract general ideas of the situation and character 
of the people and of the instruction with which their ex 
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perience under the divine government is fraught. In 
the devotional writings you may disengage the spirit 
from the letter. In the Prophets you may separate 
history from prediction, sentiment from fact, the gen- 
eral from the particular, the national from the personal, 
And from the whole you may collect both matter for 
private meditation and the means of still better ac- 
quaintance with the sacred volume. 

One result of such study will be an increased estima- 
tion ofthe Old Testament. As you understand it bet- 
ter, you will value it more. It will secure your ad- 
miration, love and confidence; and the difficulties that 
may still belong to it will seem to you, like spots on 
gold, to be incidental and not substantial defects. 

I will begin the Old Testament and show you how I 
explain and use some of its earlier portions. Meanwhile 
J am faithfully Yours, THE EDITOR. 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 


GALATIANS 111. 13. 


* Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us; for it is wrilten, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree.’ 


[From Chandler’s Paraphrase and Notes.*] 


The passage cited by St Paul, from Deut. xxi. 23, 
runs in the Hebrew thus, ‘He that is hung is the curse 


* *A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St Paul to the Ga- 
latians and Ephesians: with Doetrinal aud Practical Observations. 
Together with a Critical .and Practical Commentary on the two 
Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians. By the late learned Sam- 
uel Chan ler, D. D. London 1777.’ One volume 4to. 
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of God.’ The Apostle adds ‘on a tree,’ with great jus- 
tice, from the former part of the verse, ‘ His body 
shall not remain all night upon the tree;’ and though 
he leaves out the words, ‘ of God,’ the curse or accurs- 
ed of God, yet it doth not in the least alter the sense 
of the original passage. But it is more material to in- 
quire in what sense Christ is said to be made ‘a 
curse for us,’ and how by this we are delivered from 
the curse of the Law. Some there are who scruple 
not to affirm, that God properly and without a figure 
cursed Christ in our flesh and poured out upon him all 
his wrath. But I think there can be no foundation for 
this opinion. It is certain that Christ’s obedience to 
his heavenly Father in submitting to the death of the 
cross was highly pleasing and acceptable, since it was 
the last and strongest proof that he could give of his 
filial affection and duty; and of consequence Christ 
could not in any sense be accursed of his Father in or 
upon account of that death, which was the most ac- 
ceptable, because the noblest instance of his submis- 
sion to his will. ‘The Apostle himself furnishes us with 
the true reason of the expression of Christ’s being made 
a curse, in that passage which he cites from Deuteron- 
omy. Yor having said that ‘Christ was made a curse 
for us,’ he adds, ‘ for it is written, Cursed is every one 
who hangeth on a tree.’ His being hanged on a tree 
was therefore the true reason of his being made a 
curse. It was an accursed death, to which none but 
persons who were criminal in the highest degree, and 
who therefore deserved to be accursed of God and man, 
were exposed. Now in this sense the innocent Jesus 
was made a curse by God, as his heavenly Father per- 
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mitted him to die that ignominious death which the 
Law of Moses pronounced accursed, and which was 
inflicted only on the vilest and most accursed malefac- 
tors. And in this view the Apostle’s citation is pertin- 
ent. 

But how are we delivered from the curse of the Law 
by Christ’s being made a curse, or dying an accursed 
death? Why plainly thus; as he hereby put an end to 
the obligation of the Jewish Law, which pronounced 
a curse on every one who did not in all things contin- 
ue to observe it; by introducing and establishing a bet- 
ter covenant into the world, even that covenant which 
God made with Abraham, of which this was the princi- 
pal article, that faith should be imputed to him for 
righteousness. If the Jewish Law was obligatory upon 
Christians, then Christians would be liable to the same 
curse upon every failure of obedience to it as the Jews 
were; and by consequence we can be no otherwise de- 
livered from this curse but by the abrogation of that 
Law of Moses which contained it; nor could the obli- 
gation of this Law ever be abrogated but by the intro- 
duction of another that was to supersede it. This new 
covenant was introduced by Christ, and the truth of it 
solemnly ratified by his death; since he died to bear 
testimony to the truths he taught, and sealed them with 
his blood; and since God bare him witness that his tes- 
timony was true, by raising him up from the dead and 
delivering him from the curse of the tree on which he 
hung and exalting him to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
that we might receive from him the adoption of children 
and the holy spirit, in those miraculous gifts of it which 


were the grand evidence of this adoption. 
3o* 
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GALATIANS Iv. 21—26. 


(21) * Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye 
not hear the law? (22) For tt is written, that Abraham had 
two sons; the one by a bond-maid,the other by a free woman. 
(23) But he who was of the bond-woman was born after the 
flesh; but he of the free woman was by promise. (24) Which 
things are an allegory; for these are the two covenants; ‘the 
ore from the Mount. Sinai, which gendereth ta bonduge,which 
ts Agar. (25) For this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia,and 
answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. (26) But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all. 


{From Chandlei’s Paraphrase and Notes. ] 


This history concerning Abraham’s wives and child- 
ren is not directed to or designed for the conversion 
of Gentiles, but addressed to persons who seemed dis- 
posed to submit to the Law of Moses, and who there- 
fore could not but be well acquainted with it; therefore 
the illustration of his argument by a known history 
taken from the Law must be exceedingly pertinent and 
proper in their case. Accordingly he asks them, ver. 
21, ‘Do ye not hear the Law?’ Do ye not remember 
and consider this particular history, which the Law of 
Moses sets before you? 

Ver. 22,23. The two main parts of this history are, 
the two different conditions of Abraham’s wives, and 
of his two sons by them; the one was a bondwoman, 
viz. Hagar, and accordingly her son Ishmael, Abra- 
ham’s first born and eldest son, who was born accord- 
ing to the common course of nature, was born a bonds- 
man or slave; the other wife, Sarah, was a free woman, 
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and accordingly Isaac, who was not born in the com- 
mon course of nature, but in a miraculous manner, by 
virtue of an immediate and special promise, was born 
free, and by consequence Abraham’s heir, though the 
youngest son. Now the bare relating this history was 
striking: for it at first view informed them, that Abra- 
ham’s posterity was twofold; the one his natural de- 
scendants after the flesh, the other his children by 
special promise; that Abraham’s natural descendants 
might be bondsmen and slaves, and his children by 
promise the genuine heirs of liberty; that Abraham’s 
eldest children might be excluded from the birthright, 
and his youngest children made heirs of his promise 
and blessedness. Every one of these observations 
was extremely tothe Apostle’s purpose and argument, 
to take down the pride of the Jews, and to let them see 
that natural descent and their calling themselves the 
firstborn of Abraham and boasting of their liberty as 
his posterity signified nothing with God, and could not 
of themselves entitle them to his special favor and to 
the inheritance of that peculiar blessedness which was 
Abraham’s reward; but that children of the promise, 
raised up in an extraordinary manner to Abraham, 
might be constituted his heirs even to the exclusion of 
his natural descendants, if they forfeited their right by 
an unsuitable and unworthy behaviour. And accord- 
ingly he applies it to the case before him. 

Ver. 24. ‘Which things are an allegory.’ The original 
words should be thus translated, ‘ Which things (con- 
tained in this history) are to be allegorised;’ i. e. not 
that this is the mystical, figurative sense, originally 
intended by these things. No; an allegory is the rep- 
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resentation of one thing by another, and of consequence 
the literal sense of the history must be the true origin- 
al sense, otherwise there could be no allegory at all. 
The plain and only meaning of the words is:—‘ Which 
things, or history, is a very exact and just representa- 
tion of the different states and tempers of Christians 
and Jews;’ and which he accordingly proceeds partic- 
ularly to point out. 

‘These are the two covenants.’ ‘Not designed by 
Moses the historian mystically to denote them; but 
these two women are in my allegory the two covenants. 
I would represent the nature and tendency of the Jew- 
ish and Christian dispensations by these two women. 
Agar denoteth the Jewish covenant delivered from mount 
Sinai; for as she gendered, i. e. brought forth children 
to bondage,so did the Sinai covenant bring into bondage 
all who were under that dispensation.’ ‘he Apostle adds 
ia a parenthesis, for so should the next words be read: 

Ver. 25. ‘ This Agar is méunt Sinai in Arabia.’ i.e. 
this ‘Hagar,’ or, as it should have been rendered, ‘This 
word, Hagar, signifies a rock,and isthe very name given 
by the Arabians to mount Sinai; and therefore the cove- 
nant delivered from it is properly represented by the wife 
of Abraham who bears this name.’ The Apostle adds: 

‘ And answereth to Jerusalem which now is.’ This 
translation in our bibles evidently makes mount Sinai 
to answer to Jerusalem, and thus Erasmus, Grotius, 
and most interpreters. But this is an evident mistake, 
and the whole passage without the parenthesis runs 
thus: ‘the woman Hagar represents the covenant from 
Sinai, and therefore in the present allegory must also 
answer to the Jerusalem which now is,’ 1. e. must be 
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considered as the mother of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem and Judea, in bondage to the Law from Sinai, as 
Hagar’s son was the bond servant of Abraham; for no- 
thing can be more plain, than that Agar and her son 
were designed to represent the covenant from Sinai, 
and the Jews who were under it: and by consequence, 
as the nature of Moses’s Law, which tended to slavery, 
was denoted by Agar’s condition, that of a bond-wo- 
man, so the condition of the Jews under the Law was 
cenoted by the condition of her son: and therefore 
she answers in the allegory to the Jews, i. e. is con- 
sidered as the mother of them. The next verse makes 
this evident beyond dispute. 

Ver. 26. ‘But Jerusalem from above is free.’ It 
should have been rendered; ‘ but the freewoman is,’ 
or answers in the allegory to, ‘the Jerusalem which 
is above; which is the mother,’ which freewoman is the 
mother, ‘ of us all,’ viz. of all Christians, as the Apos- 
tle expressly says, ver. 31, ‘So then, brethren, we 
are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free- 
woman.’ Here the allegory exactly answers; the bond- 
woman answers in the allegory to the Jews, the natur- 
al descendants of Abraham, whose capital is Jerusalem 
on this earth; but the freewoman in the allegory an- 
swers to the Jerusalem which is from above. Cities 
are frequently represented as the mothers of their in- 
habitants, both in sacred and profane writers; and there- 
fore as the earthly and heavenly Jerusalem is each 
the mother of their respective citizens, so Hagar and 
Sarah with their respective children exactly answer to 
them in the similitude. By ‘the heavenly Jerusalem’ 
the Apostle means the Christian church, which is a 
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regular, well-ordered city or community; expressly 
called, Heb. xii. 22, ‘ Mount Sion, the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem,’ the inhabitants or mem- 
bers of which are ‘ the innumerable company of angels, 
the general assembly of the first-born, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect ;’ the great Lord and Govern- 
or of which is ‘ God the judge of all;’ the great Medi- 
ator, who formed this city and established this common- 
wealth and introduced that ‘ covenant’ which contains 
the charter of its privileges and the laws of its govern- 
ment and who rules and governs it under God, is the 
blessed Jesus. Upon which account the Christian 
church is very justly and beautifully denoted by the 
heavenly Jerusalem, as a city which hath the immedi- 
ate symbols of the Divine presence, and is the place of 
God’s residence by his holy Spirit; it is his favorite 
city, under his peculiar protection and government. 


oe 


GALATIANS Y. 4. 


‘Christ is become of no effect unio you, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law; ye ave fallen from grace.’ 


[From Chandler’s Paraphrase and Netes.] 


‘Whosoever of youare justified by the Law,’ i. e. not 
actually justified; forthe Apostle expressly declares, 
‘that by the works of the Law no flesh living shall 
be justified;’ but whosoever of you are justified, viz. 
in your own judgment, apprehension and desire, as 
many of you as fly to and depend on the Law of Mo- 
ses for justification, to such of you ‘Christ is become 
of no effect.’ The literal translation is ‘Ye are abol- 


ished from Christ,’ as the word is rendered 2 Tim. i. 
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10; or ‘ye are wholly loosed from Christ,’ as it is 
rendered Rom. vii. 2, which place is exactly par- 
allel to this; where it is said, ‘that the woman is 
loosed from her husband after his death,’ viz. from 
‘all relation and subjectionto him. Ip like manner 
such as depended on the Law of Moses for justifica- 
tion loosed themselves from all interest in Christ and 
dependance on him. And thereby 

‘Fell from grace,’ i. e. forfeited the hope of being 
justified and saved by the gospel dispensation, which 
ascribes the acceptance and pardon of a sinner entirely 
to the grace or mercy of God through Christ. The 
Law of Moses is here opposed to the gospel of grace, 
because justification could not be had by the former 
without a perfect conformity to it, which when paid 
rendered justification the effect of works, and not of 
grace. Whereas the gospel was designed for the 
justification of sinners, which therefore in their case 
must be owing entirely to the favor and mercy of God, 
and not to any preceding merit of works. Hence 
the gospel of Christ is justly described under the char- 
acter of grace. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE CREATION, 


Moses begins his history with the beginning of the 
world. The first fact which the Bible records is the 
creation. ‘he description given in the first chapter 
of Genesis has exercised the ingenuity of critics, and 
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been a favorite topic of remark with a certain class 
of skeptics. It would be foreign from my purpose to 
take notice ofthe questions that may be raised on various 
parts of this description. I will only observe that the 
more faithfully just principles of interpretation are re- 
garded and the more fully the light of science is thrown 
upon the pages of Scripture, the more unsound and 
trivial do the objections appear by which the credit of 
Moses as an historian has been impugned. 

‘Though I mean to avoid every thing like minute crit- 
icism, | cannot forbear to notice the use which has been 
made of an expression in this chapter by some advo- 
cates of the doctrine of the Trinity. From the words, 
‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness,’ they have drawn an argument in favor of a 
social nature in the Deity. The use of the plural 
pronoun and the appearance of consultation on the 
part of the Creator have been urged as proofs of a plu- 
rality of persons. ‘The argument has indeed been re- 
jected as unsound by learned Trinitarians, and ought 
never to be adduced, for it is entitled to no respect. 
The style of the sacred history is throughout dramatic; 
action and purpose are both thrown into the form of 
dialogue, and the same rules of composition prevail 
in speaking of God as in speaking of men. The use 
of the plural pronoun can only be construed as an idi- 
om, by which dignity of character, office or na- 
ture is expressed.* It is not indeed certain, that this 


* The arguments in favor of this explanation are thus concisely 
stated in ‘ Questions and Notes upon the Book of Genesis,’ by Rev. 
George BKush,who presents them without adopting them as his own. 

‘This is technically termed the pluralis excellentia, from its de- 
noting a plenitude of personal greatness or official supremacy, and 
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idea of superiority is always connected with the appli- 
cation of the plural number to an individual. It may 
be one of those anomalies in language, for which no 
satisfactory explanation can be given. How weak a 
basis then does it afford for such a doctrine as the 
Trinity. 

The great object of this chapter cannot be mistaken. 
The writer wishes to exhibit one truth with clearness 
and emphasis,—the truth, that God is the Creator of 
all things. ‘In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth’—this is the text, the idea, which the 
rest of the chapter is meant to unfold. All which fol- 
lows is only an amplification, or rather an explanation, 
of this idea. It was the aim of the author to set forth 
this truth in contradistinction to all the falsehood and 


is appropriated to the titles of kings and princes, both because they 
are accustomed to speak of themselves in the plural number, and 
because the veneration of sovereignty, particularly among the Ori- 
entals, led them to task the powers of language to find suitable epi- 
thets. The following citations moreover will evince, it is said, that 
in regard to words expressive of dominion or authority in any form, 
a similar idiom is by no means unfrequent in Hebrew. Thus, Ex. 
xxi. 4, ‘ If his master (Heb. ‘masters’) have given (sing.) hima 
wife.’ ver. 29, ‘ His owner (Heb. ‘owners’) shall also be put to 
death,’ (sing.). 1 Kings, xvi. 24,*Called the name of the city, which 
he built, after the name of Shemer, owner (Heb. ‘owners’) of the 
hill.’? Isai. xix. 4, ‘ And the Egyptians will I give over into the 
hand of a cruel lord (Heb. ‘of cruel lords;’ subs. plur. adj. sing. ). 
Judg. xix. 11, ‘And the servant said unto his master’ (Heb. ‘inas- 
ters.’) Ifthen such a peculiarity of diction obtain in the sacred 
writings inreference to men, on the same principle and with far 
greater propriety, it is maintained, may it be used in reference to 
the Most High, the Sovereign and Proprietor ofall things. Ac- 
cordingly it is said, Mal.i. 6, ‘If be a master (Heb. ‘ masters,’) 
where is my fear?’ Deut. v. 26, ‘For who hath heard the voice 
of the living God?’ (Heb. ‘the living Gods’—both plur.) Ps. Iviii. 
11, ‘ Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,’ (Heb. ‘He is 
Gods judging’—both plur.) Josh. xxiv. 19, ‘ For he is aholy God,’ 
(Heb. ‘he is holy Gods’—both plur. )’ 
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all the mysticism of Pagan mythology. And how sub- 
limely isittold. ‘God said, Let there be light, and light 
was.’ Could words have conveyed a more expressive im- 
age of Omnipotence exerted in creation? How are we 
made to feel the reality of this creative power. Each 
part of the various whole is described as springing from 
the hand of the Maker. Air, earth, sea owe their ex- 
istence to him. The sun, the moon, the stars are set 
in their courses by his will. The herbage, the shrub, 
tbe stately and the fruitful tree arise over the earth at 
his bidding. Next to vegetable succeeds animal life; 
all that play in the waters, or skim the air, or move 
upon the ground live at his command. All that was 
seen or known of material existence above, around, 
beneath, was the product of divine skill and energy. 
Nothing lives, nothing is, of which God is not the au- 
thor. Last of these divine works man is created, supe- 
rior to all the rest inendowments, but like all the rest, 
indebted to God for a being. Thus is the simple, yet 
magnificent idea of a universal Creator made intelligi- 
ble by distributing it among the several parts of the 
universe. The effect is heightened, while the truth is 
comprehended. 

The design of that singular representation of divine 
agency with which the book of Genesis opens is, pri- 
marily and chiefly, to establish the conviction that 
every thing originated in the will of the Deity. The 
importance of this conviction will appear, and the skill 
with which the idea is expanded, multiplied and made 
impressive will secure our admiration, if we recollect 
the notions which prevailed throughout the world at 
that time, or have since been characteristic of Pagan- 
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ism. Compare the Mosaic narrative with any of the 
ancient fables about the origin of the world, and see 
what an immeasurable superiority distinguishes the 
former. ‘In the account of the creation given by Mo- 
ses,—to which we must doubtless grant what the genius 
ofthe East requires that we should always grant to 
every narrative of this kind,—the historian speaks 
neither of an inert and rebellious matter, by which the 
Creator is clogged; nor of a mysterious egg; nor of a 
giant divided into parts;nor of a union between blind 
force and unintelligent atoms; nor of necessity, which 
controls reason; nor of chance, which troubles it.* He 
speaks of one intelligent Cause, one creative Will. 
The Bible then commences with an exposition of 
one of the simplest and grandest truths that can be 
offered to the human mind—a truth which lies at the 
foundation of religion—which yet the Heathen world 
never could receive, or if received could not retain. 
Who will be offended at the form in which this truth 
is displayed, when he perceives that the writer desired 
to present it in such a manner as should most securely 
engage the attention of those for whom he was com- 
piling his history? A proposition embracing the bare 
statement of a fact, however wonderful or comprehen- 
sive, would have produced little effect. Let the prop- 
osition be changed into a description, let the fact be- 
come a series of incidents addressed to the imagina- 
tion, and the impression would be clear and strong. 
While this of which Ihave spoken was the idea 
which Moses was chiefly desirous of establishing in 


* B. Constant, quoted by Cellerier, translated by Wreford. 
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the minds of his readers, he may haye wished to pre- 
sent others in connexion with this and of less impor- 
tance, but not unworthy of some pains to exhibit. 
Two such ideas at least I think I discover. First, the 
idea of order. We read of a plan and a progress in the 
creation. Every thing did not start into being at once. 
Preparation was made for each successive part. Each 
step towards the final result shows that the whole was 
arranged by the Divine mind before the execution of 
the work began. ‘There is a gradual developement of 
the ‘scheme’ which the Creator had adopted, Now 
whether we suppose that each circumstance occurred 
as it is narrated, or that this poetical expression of the 
idea was chosen to give it distinctness, we are equally 
affected and receive the intended impression. 

The other idea which the writer evidently wished 
to convey was the superiority of man to all God’s 
other works. He was created last. All other things 
had been created for him, who was to have dominion 
over them and to derive enjoyment from them. When 
the moment arrived for him to take possession of the 
scene which had been called into being for his: sake, 
the Deity is represented as deliberating, proceeding 
with more care, as ifengaged on anobler work. And 
finally, as if to put the preeminence of man beyond all 
question, it is declared that he is made in the image of 
the Creator. The design of the historian is here ap- 
parent. And noone can deny the skill with which he 
has constructed his narrative. 

If these remarks should enable you to peruse the 
Scriptural account of the creation with more interest, 
it will be a source of pleasure to your friend, 


THE EDITOR, 









TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW xII, 1—2li. 


Jesus vindicates his disciples and himself from the 
charge of violating the Sabbath. 


1 At that time Jesus went on the Sabbath through 
the fields of grain; and his disciples were hungry, 
and began to pluck the ears of corn and to eat. 

2 And the Pharisees seeing it said to him, Behold, 
thy disciples are doing what it is not lawful to 

3 do on the Sabbath. But he said to them, Have 
you not read what David did, when he and they 

4 who were with him were hungry; how he went in- 
to the house of God and eat the shew-bread,which 
it was not lawful for him nor for them who were 

5 with him, but for the priests alone, to eat? Or 
have you not read in the Law, that on the Sabbath 
the priests in the temple violate the Sabbath, yet are 

6 blameless? But I say to you, that here is one 

7 greater than the temple. If ye had known what 
this means, I desire mercy rather than sacrifice, 

g you would not have condemned the innocent, For 
the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath. 

9 And passing thence, he went into their synagogue. 

19 And lo, there was a man having a withered hand. 
And they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on 
11 the Sabbath? that they might accuse him. But he 


said to them, What man is there among you, who, if 
4* 
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he have a sheep and it fall into a pit on the Sabbath, 
12 will not take hold of it and lift it out? And of how 
much more value is a manthanasheep? Itis law- 
13 ful therefore to do good on the Sabbath. Then he 
says to the man, Extend thine hand; and he ex- 
tended it, and it was restored sound as the other. 
14. And the Pharisees having gone out took counsel 
together against him, how they might destroy him. 
15 And Jesus knowing it departed thence. And 
great crowds followed him, and he healed them all. 
16 And he charged them not to make him known. 
17 So that those words of Isaiah the prophet were ful- 
is filled, ‘Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, my 
beloved in whom my soul delights. I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall proclaim judgment to 
19 the nations. He will not strive nor cry aloud, 
20 nor will any owe hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed he will not break and smoking flax he 
will not quench, till he send forth judgment to vic- 
2) tory. And in his name shall nations trust.’ 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 1—8. ‘The parallel passages are Mark ii. 23—28, 
Luke vi. 1—5. 

V.2. What tt ts not lawful to do on the Sabbath. 
On no subject did the Pharisees carry their superstitions 
rules and observances farther than in respect to the 
Sabbath. 'They multiplied restrictions, and forbade even 
innocent employments. One of the passages in the Rab- 
binical books declares, ‘He that reaps on the Sabbath, 
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though never so little, is guilty. And to pluck the ears of 
corn is a kind of reaping; and whosoever plucks any thing 
from the springing of his own fruit is guilty, under the 
name of areaper.’ All servile work was forbidden, and 
the disciples of one celebrated teacher inaintained that 
even attendance on the sick was unlawful. As our Lord 
treated the traditions of the Pharisees with utter neglect, 
he was often exposed to their accusations for violating, as 
they thought, the sanctity of the Sabbath, especially by 
working miracles on that day; as in this chapter, ver. 10, 
and Luke xiii. 14, xiv. 1—3, John v. 16, ix. 16.—The cen- 
sure of the Apostles was aimed at Jesus, who doubtless 
had seen what they were doing. Their enemies did not 
charge them with dishonesty in taking the corn which be- 
longed to another, because the Law granted this permis- 
sion; ‘When thou comest into the standing corn of thy 
neighbor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine 
hand,’ Deut. xxiii. 25. The imputed crime consisted 
in doing this on the Sabbath. 

V. 8. Jesus defends his disciples on three grounds. 
First he reminds their accusers of the conduct of David, 
who when pressed by hunger had obtained the consent of 
the high priest to a violation of the Law, which under 
such circumstances no one thought wrong. How then 
could it be wrong under the same necessity to disregard 
the traditions of the Scribes? This incidentin David’s 
life is recorded 1 Sam. xxi. 1—6. 

V.4. The house of God. This expression is used 
with considerable latitude. The tabernacle was so called 
before the temple was built, Exod. xxiii. 19, and the 
priest’s house near the tabernacle seems to have been in- 
cluded under the same name, 1 Sam. i. 24, iii. 15. 

The shew-bread, Of the shew-bread, or loaves of pre- 
sentation, which were renewed upon the table in the 
tabernacle every Sabbath, and after remaining there a 
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week were eaten by the priests, we may read in Levit. 
xxiv. 5—9, also Exod. xxv. 90. 

V. 5. Have you not read in the Law? i.e. Have you 
not read the instructions which Moses gave respecting the 
service of the priests on the Sabbath?—that they must on 
that day offer a double sacrifice, Numb. xxviii. 9. 10. In 
obedience to this command the priests, first in the taberna- 
cle and afterwards in the temple, performed twice as 
much work on the Sabbath as on any other day. 

V. 6. Here is one greater than the temple. i.e. Jesus 
himself. Our Lord’s second reply to the Pharisees is 
founded on the example of the priests who were justified 
in performing more than their ordinary labor on the Sab- 
bath, that the service of the temple might not be neglect- 
ed. How much more were his disciples justified in sat- 
isfying their hunger, that they might be able to attend 
upon him, who was greater, that is, entitled to more res- 
pect and service, than the temple or the Law. Jesus here 
intimates the superiority of his religion to that of Moses 
which it would supersede, and he may have had in mind 
the opinion which prevailed among the Jews, that a 
prophet could suspend the force of the Mosaic laws. 

V. 7. See note on Matt. ix. 13 in Script. Interp. III. 46. 
The original passage is in Hosea vi. 6. and is quoted as 
before, to show that consideration for the wants of others 
is far more commendable than an adherence to the forms 
of religious service. Our Lord brings this as a third re- 
ply to the malicious accusation of the Pharisees. 

V. 8. For the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath. ‘The 
Son of man’ was the title by which Jesus commonly, des- 
ignated himself, and in this passage he repeats more 
plainly the sentiment of the sixth verse, closing his vindi- 
cation of his disciples by the declaration that he, in atten- 
dance upon whum they were then engaged, had a right to 
make whatever changes he pleased respecting the Sabbath; 
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in this form announcing the truth, which at the time 
neither his enemies nor his disciples understood, that his 
religion would set aside the Jewish Law. Another expla- 
nation has been proposed by some commentators, who 
think that the connexion in Mark ii. 27, 28 between this 
clause and another argument used by our Lord, which 
Matthew has not given, ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,’ determines the meaning of 
both to be alike, viz. that man—every man—might in res- 
pect to the Sabbath consult his own good rather than 
cling to the letter of any usages or injunctions. Son of man 
is supposed to be used for ‘man,’ as in the Old Tes- 
tament ‘children of men’ is used for ‘men.’ ‘The former 
seems to me much the more probable explanation, 

V.9,16. The parallel passages are Mark iii. 1—12, 
Luke vi. 6—i1. There is nothing in Matthew to show that 
this miracle was wrovght on another day than that on 
which the disciples plucked the ears of corn, but Luke ex- 
pressly states that it was ‘on another Sabbath.? We see 
here the advantage of comparing the Evangelists. 

V.10. A man having a withered hand;—the effect of a 
certain kind of palsy. 

Is rt lawful to heal on the Sabbath? See note on ver. °. 
The same question was on another occasion put to the 
Pharisees by Jesus, Luke xiv. 3, perhaps in recollection of 
this scene, and clearly to furnish him with an opportunity 
of justification against their base reproach, which he re- 
pelled in the same manner there as here, Luke xiv. 5. 

V. 11. A pit, or acistern, used for watering animals. 
—Among the Jews of a later age than the time of our Sa- 
viour it was a question whether this act of humanity was 
lawful on the Sabbath. From one of their books is cited 
the following passage, ‘If a beast fall into a ditch, or into 
a pool of waters, let [the owner] bring him food in that 
place if he can; but if he cannot, let him bring clothes and 
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litters, and bear up the beast; whence if he can come up, let 
him come up &c.’ In the time of Christ the voice of in- 
terest as well as of humanity was better regarded. 

V.12. And of how much more value &c, ‘The connec- 
tive word ‘and’ is used in our language ina sentence of this 
construction precisely as the Greek particle is here used, 
to introduce a conclusion which every one must have an- 
ticipated. Our Lord prevents an objection from the Pha- 


risees that in the one case life, in the other only the use of 


a limb was concerned, by reminding them of the superior- 
ity of man to the brute, which made the restoration of one 
of the members of the human body not less proper than 
the preservation of the life of a beast. 

V.13. And he extendedit. His immediate compliance 
with the command of Jesus showed at once the faith of the 
man and the power of our Lord, since he had till that mo- 
ment no ability to eftend the paralysed limb. 

V.14. Took counsel together. The rendering of the 
Common Version —‘held a council’—might convey the 
false idea that a meeting of the Sanhedrim was held in this 
instance, as was done after the miracle wrought on the 
blind man, John ix; but the original means only, that 
the Pharisees consulted together on the best means of de- 
stroying the influence, and if necessary, the life of Jesus. 

V. 15. He healed themall. One of the many exam- 
ples which occur in Scripture, of universal terms requir- 
ing limitation from the nature of the subject. Jesus did 
not heal all the crowds that followed him, of whom the 
greater number were in health, but all those among them 
who needed and sought this exercise of his miraculous 
power. 

V. 16. He charged them not to make him known,—not 
to spread the knowledge of what he had done or where he 
was. See note on Matt. viii. 4, Script. Interp. II. 232. 
The prohibition at this time evidently arose from the desire 
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of Jesus to avoid his enemies. ver. 15, who might have 
precipitated the measures which would result in his death, 

Vs. 18—21. The quotation is from Isai. xlii. 1—4. 
The connexion—‘so that,’ ver. 17, shows that the passage 
must be interpreted with a reference to the circumstances. 
Jesus had retired from the presence of his enemies, and 
preferred inculcating his doctrine and performing his mira- 
cles in comparative retirement to an altercation with 
them, which would only have exasperated their malice 
and aggravated their guilt. The language of the prophet 
is therefore used to describe the meekness and compassion 
of Christ, who neither courted notoriety nor exhibited 
the supercilious and severe temper of the Jewish teachers. 

V.18. Judgment;—the law, or truth, or will, of God; 
often called his judgments in the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly in Psal, exix, see also Isai. li. 4. 

V. 20. 4 bruised reed. A ‘reed’ is used as an emblem 
of weakness in Ezek, xxix. 6, and a ‘bruised reed’ in 
2 Kings xviii. 21. 

Smoking flax. It is commonly thought that this ex- 
pression is meant to denote the just expiring wick of a lamp, 
which was made of flax, but the literal sense is better. The 
bruised reed would not be broken, the smothered flame 
would be encouraged. There is in the latter clause a slight 
augmentation of the idea conveyed in the former. The 
meaning of each in the application to Jesus is, that he 
would treat the humble, the distrustful, them in whom 
the faintest desires after goodness might be discovered, 
with tender compassion. Compare Isai. Ixi. 1. The 
Evangelist, having quoted the first part of the prophecy in 
view of our Lord’s conduct towards his enemies, cannot 
omit the next words which so strikingly describe the gen- 
eral character and the final effect of his teaching. 

Till he send forth judgment to victory. ‘Judgment? 
here, as before, means the law of God, true religion. In 
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Isaiah both the Hebrew and the Septuagint read, ‘to truth.’ 
The Evangelist may have quoted from memory, or he 
may have intended only to express the idea. 

V. 21. Inhis name shall nations trust. This is the 
version of the Septuagint, which Matthew here followed 
instead of the Hebrew, ‘The isles shall wait for his law.’ 
It isa prediction of the progress of the gospel through the 
earth. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. We see to what malice and persecution our Mas- 
ter was subjected. Hisimplacable enemies, the Phar- 
isees, hating him because he exposed their hypocrisy 
and dreading him because the growth of his influence 
must be fatal to their own, resorted to every means 
that they might awaken prejudice and obtain an advan- 
tage against him. Unscrupulous alike about the spirit 
by which they were governed and the measures which 
they pursued, and having at their command wealth, 
power, and the religious associations of the people, if 
ingenuity could have entrapped or audacity terrified 
Jesus, he would have fallen before their machinations. 
So bitter was their hatred, so determined their purpose 
of prostrating him, that they seized on the most trivial 
and the most unjust charges, and silenced even the 
voice of humanity in their own breasts that their evil 
passions might have full and free scope. To this 
storm of malignant persecution Jesus was exposed 
through his whole ministry, giving in his life a pledge 
that he should not shrink from death in maintaining 
his cause. 
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2. And how admirably did he conduet himself amidst 
this hostility; how nobly, yet how meekly; with what 
firmness, yet with what prudence; with what entire 
knowledge both of the temper and the designs of his 
enemies, yet with what steadiness, with what prepara- 
tion and serenity of spirit! Now he condescends to 
argue with them, more for the sake of others than of 
those who showed themselves insensible to the force 
alike of reason and of love, now he reproves them for 
their superstitious traditions or their implacable feel- 
ings, and now he leaves them that he may for a time 
pursue his ministry of beneficence without interruption 
from their malice. Our Lord’s conduct is an example 
to us, not only in the patience and calmness which he 
exhibited, but in the wisdom with which he refuted the 
objections, and the readiness with which he defen- 
ded himself and his disciples against the charges 
of the Pharisees. The Christian should be prepar- 
ed and willing to vindicate himself, when unjustly ac- 
cused. 

3. We may gather instruction respecting the relative 
importance ofreligious observances and of other duties 
from our Lord’s exculpation of his disciples. The Jew- 
ish Sabbath was a divine institution, the ordinances 
of Moses were the ordinances of Jehovah, yet the 
supply of urgent want, the relief of suffering, an 
act of mercy should be preferred to an adherence to 
forms sanctioned by the impress of divine authori- 
ty. ‘Itis lawfulto do good’ always, even ifthe rest 
of the Sabbath be violated. No ceremonies, no posi- 
tive institutions, should stand in the way of doing 


good. No means should be mistaken or substituted 
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for the end, nor should the means be cherished at the 
expense of the end. Value and use religious imstitu- 
tions, but neglect not the duties of life, and think not 
to plead a regard for the former in justification of a 
disregard of the latter. 

4. The character which our Lord sustained is de- 
scriptive of his religion. It is neither violent nor os- 
tentatious, but is distinguished from all false religions 
as much by its tone of gentle though earnest persua- 
sion as by the nature of its doctrines. Its compassion 
is lavished on the humble and self-distrustful. It re- 
proves the sinner in the language of love, and while it 
encourages every good aspiration however feeble, 
accomplishes its triumph over error and sin by 
tenderness not less than authority. Such should the 
Christian character,and such should Christian teaching, 
ever be,—mild and compassionate, yet exibiting honesty 
and firmness. Let not eventhe sinner be treated with 
scorn, let not the fearful Christian be abashed by the 
frown of authority. Let not the disciple of Jesus for- 
get that his Master used argument and not invective 
with his worst foes. 

5. The prophecy of Isaiah has been fulfilled in a 
broader extent than probably was apprehended by the 
mind of the Evangelist. Nations have trusted in the 
name of Jesus—nations that were not then known 
among the inhabitants of the earth. His name has 
spread from continent to continent, and the isles have 
received his law. Yet fuller accomplishment will be 
seen, as the truth shall be planted in lands that now 
bear only the rank growth of idolatry. Hasten the 
time, O Christian, by your prayers and your labors. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION, 


MATTHEW xII. 22—37. 


Jesus disproves and condemns the charge of cooperation 
with Beelzebub, 


22 Then was brought to him a demoniac, blind and 
dumb; and he cured him, so that the blind and dumb 
23 man both spake and saw. And all the multitudes 
were amazed, and said, Is this the Son of . David? 
24 Which the Pharisees having heard said, This man 
does not expel demons except by the power of 
25 Beelzebub, the prince of the demons. But Jesus 
knowing their thoughts said to them, Every king- 
dom divided against itself must be brought to ruin, 
and no city or household divided against itself can 
26 stand. Now if Satan expel Satan, he is divided 
against himself. How then can his kingdom stand? 
27 If moreover I expel demons by the power of Beel- 
zebub, by whose power do your sons expel them? 
23 Therefore let them be your judges. But if I expel 
demons by the spirit of God, the kingdom of God 
29 has indeed come among you. Or how can one 
enter the house of the strong man and carry off his 
goods, unless he first bind the strong man? and 
30 then he may plunder his house. He that is not 
with me is against me, and he that gathers not with 
31 me scatters. But now I say to you, all sin and 
evil-speaking will be forgiven to men but the evil- 
speaking against the spirit; this will not be forgiven 
sg to men. And whoever shall say a word against the 
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Son of man will be forgiven, but whoever shall 
speak against the holy spirit will not be forgiven 
33 either in the present state or in the future. E/ther 
make the tree good and its fruit good, or make the 
tree bad and its fruit bad; for the tree is known by 
34 its fruit. Broods of vipers, how can you who are 
bad speak good things? For from the abundance of 
35 the heart the mouth speaks. ‘Fhe good man from 
the good treasure utters good things, and the bad 
man from the bad treasure utters bad things. 
36 But I say to you, that for every klle word that men 
shall speak they shall give account in a day of judg- 
37 ment; for by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 22—32. Compare Mark iii. 22—30, Luke xi. 14—2S. 
Jesus was at this time in Galilee, whither some of his de- 
termined enemies, the Scribes and Pharisees, had fol- 
lowed him, Mark iii. 22, hoping doubtless that they migkt 
have some opportunity, if not of working his ruin, at least 
of abridging his influence. 

V. 23. All the multitudes were amazed. The people 
were particularly impressed with the cure of a demoniac 
on this as well as other occasions, Matt. ix. $3, Mark ?. 27, 
because they believed in the reality cf possession. 

Is this the Son of David. ‘The Common Version ren- 
ders, ‘Is not this,’ but upon reference to the other instan- 
ces of its use it will be found that Campbell's remark re- 


specting the Greek interrogative particle in this verse is 


just;—‘that it is not used by any writer of the New Testa- 
ment to interrogate negatively.’ ‘The Son of David’ was 
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a title of the Messiah, see note on Matt. ix. 27, Seript. 
Interp. IIL. 56. 

V. 24. This man. King James’s translators inserted 
‘ fellow’ after ‘this,’ evidently believing that the expression 
of the Pharisees was contemptuous; but the Greek word is 
the same here and in ver. 23, ‘Is this.’ 

Does not expel demons except by the power of Beelzebub, 
the prince of the demons. 'The same charge had been al- 
ready brought against Jesus by the Pharisees, Matt. ix. 

-34. In that place I gave the verbal rendering—through 
the prince of the demons,’ but more attention has shown 
me that this phrase is unintelligible. By the power of Beel- 
zebub—by power derived from him. On Beelzebub see 
note on Matt. x. 25, Script. Interp. III. 156. 

Vs. 25, 26. Every kingdom $c. Our Lord makes two 
distinct replies to the allegation of the Pharisees. First, 
he appeals to their common sense. No community large 
or small, he says, could flourish in which there was civil 
discord, member opposing member, or the head directing 
contradictory measures. If therefore the prince of the de- 
mons having sent some evil spirits into human bodies 
empowers another of his servants to expel them, he is act- 
ing against himself, arraying his subjects in mutual hostili- 
ty, and subverting his own empire. Jesus argues with 
them on their own belief, showing that if their faith re- 
specting demons were sound, their charge against himself 
was absurd. 

V. 26. Satan. This Hebrew word originally signified 
‘an adversary’ or one who opposes or obstructs another. 
Thence it passed to denote the particular characters which 
such a person sustains, as ‘ accuser,’ ‘ calumniator,’ and 
‘tempter.’ It was then easily applied to the being who 
according to the Eastern notions maintaineda warfare with 
the Good Being and was placed at the head ofall evil 
agency. It also in a more indeterminate use represented 

all opposition to fh and goodness—the whole amount of 
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evil influences in the world or in the universe. We find 
examples of these several senses in Scripture. Our Lord 
said to Peter, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ Matt. xvi. 23 
In the present and in other similar instances the term is 
used to designate the being to whom the conceptions of 
the Jews of that time imputed a rivalry with the Supreme 
Being, and under whom all evil spirits were thought to 
act. In Luke x. 18 and Rom. xvi. 20 we have examples 
of the use of the word in the sense last given. 

V. 27. Ifmoreover &c. Our Lord's first reply was ad- 
dressed solely to the understandings of his enemies; his sec- 
ond reply is addressed to their understandings and to their 
feelings—to their sense of their own reputation and the 
reputation of their disciples. By your sons is meant those 
who were taught in the schools of the ‘doctors of the law,’ as 
in the Old Testament by ‘ the sons of prophets’ are meant 
those who were educated by that class of teachers, 1 Kings 
xx. 35, 2 Kings ii. 3,5. Some of the Jews pretended to 
exorcise evil spirits, as we learn from Josephus as well as 
from the Evangelists, Mark ix. 58, Acts xix. 13. 'The re- 
mark of Jesus shows that the practice was sanctioned by 
the approbation, ifit was notincluded within the teach- 
ing of the Scribes. If, says he, you ascribe an effect pro- 
duced by me to power derived from an evil being,you must, 
if you will be consistent or reasonable, ascribe the same ef- 
fect produced by your disciples to the same power. Super- 
human agency being supposed in both cases,there is no rea- 
son why they should not be liable to the same charge with 
me. The Pharisees were driven tothe alternative of retract- 
ing the charge or admitting that the young men who went 
out from their own schools were aceomplices of Beelzebub. 

Therefore let them be your judges. Let your decision respec- 
ting them determine what opinion you should form of me. 

V.28. But if I expel &c. Ovr Lord having shown the 
injustice of his enemies presents the conclusion which it 
was impossible for an honest mind to avoid. Since they 
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acknowledged the reality of the miracle and he had expos- 
ed the absurdity of ascribing it to evil influenee, it must be 
admitted that he gave conclusive proof of a divine mission. 

V.29. Or how can one enter §c. This is not a repeti- 
tion of the argument in verses 25 and 26, but a new illus- 
tration of our Saviour’s power founded on an obvious in- 
ference from that argument. Having proved that he and 
Satan were not acting together, and therefore must be act- 
ing in opposition to each other, he remarks in this verse 
that the party which prevails must be the stronger, His 
curing demoniacs must on their own principles of reasoning 
establish his superiority to the prince of the demons, as 
well as his independence on him. Our Saviour’s illustra- 
tions from common life were always pertinent and forcible. 

His goods. Our word furniture would exactly repre- 
sent the force of the original, but as it might sound to 
some ears too ‘elegant,’ the old translation is retained. 

V. 30. He that is not with me is against me. A proverh, 
which our Lord repeats in confirmation of his previous 
reasoning. As he was not acting for, or ‘with,’ Beelze- 
bub, he must be opposing him. In Luke ix. 60, and 
Mark ix. 40, Jesus quoted another proverb, ‘He that is 
not against us is for us’; but there is no contradiction be- 
tween the two, as they were used on dissimilar occasions. 
In Luke the meaning is,—he who does not make use of 
my name to injure me must be friendly to me. 

He that gathers not with me scatters. Another proverb, 
used for the same purpose and expressing the same idea 
as the former, taken either from pastoral or agricultur- 
al life, where the exertions of him who did not act in con- 
cert with the shepherd in collecting the flock, or with the 
husbandman in gathering up the fruits of the harvest, 
would tend to scatter them more widely, and thus be a 
hindrance to him. 

V. 31. But now. The original may be rendered, as in 
the Common Version, ‘Wherefore,’ butas the reference is 
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to all which precedes (vers. 24—380) and not to the last 
verse alone, a different form of transition is preferable as 
less liable to be misunderstood. 

The evil-speaking. What follows shows that our 
Lord meant to use this word in its broad sense—of injuri- 
ous remark against others, and not in the more restricted 
signification of ‘blasphemy,’ which is only the language of 
impiety, or evil-speaking against God.—By a slight devia- 
tion from an exact rendering in the latter part of this verse 
the force of the original is given without that contradic- 
tion between the two clauses which, however common in 
the Hebrew and thence derived to the Greek of the New 
Testament, is foreign from the idioms of our language. 

V. 32. Whoever shall say a word against the Son of man; 
i.e. whoever shall bring any charge against his personal 
character, in distinction from his supernatural endow- 
ments; as when they accused him of being ‘a glutton and 
a drunkard, a friend of tax-gathers and sinners,’ Matt. xi. 
19, and of ‘forbidding to give tribute to Cesar,’ Luke xxiii. 
2.—Luke records this declaration of our Lord as made at 
another time, Luke xii. 10. 

Either in the present state or in the future. By the 
agreement of all critics the exact significance of the Greek 
words is—‘either in this age or in that which is to come.’ 
But besides the uncertainty of a common reader’s under- 
standing this phrase, it is doubtful whether it convey the 
true meaning so wellas that which I have taken from 
Campbell. By ‘this age’ the Jews understood the times 
before the Messiah, by ‘the age to come’ the times of the 
Messiah; these were familiar expressions with them. 
‘This distinction,’ says Lightfoot, ‘of this world and of the 
world to come you may find almost in every page of the 
Rabbins.’ But sufficient quotations are brought to show 
that by the union of the two phrases they expressed pres- 
ent and future existence in a general sense—both in this 
life and in another, or as we say, here and hereafter. ‘In 
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the present state or in the future’ represents better than 
any other rendering the twofold use of the original. Mark 
in the parallel passage, iii. 29, determines our Lord’s mean- 
ing,—‘He that shali blaspheme against the holy spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal condemna- 
tion.’ ‘The Greek term is the same asin Matthew, but 
the phrase is different. 

The connexion enables us to define ‘the sin against the 
holy spirit.’ It consisted in ascribing the miracles of 
Jesus to power derived from Beelzebub and not from God. 
The Pharisees accused him of cooperation with the prince 
of evil spirits, and this was their unpardonable offence. 
If doubt could remain after reading the narrative of 
Matthew, one would think it must be removed by the 
words of Mark, iii. 30, which immediately follow those just 
quoted, ‘Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.’ 
This circumstance gave occasion for his rebuke and warn- 
ing. We need only understand the nature of forgiveness to 
perceive why our Lord pronounced this sin unpardonable. 
Since God is unchangeable, forgiveness can only express a 
change in the relations which exist between Him and the 
sinner. Jn respect to the sinner this change is called ‘re- 
pentance,’ or ‘faith,’ or ‘holiness;? in respect to God it is 
called ‘forgiveness.* God has instituted certain unaltera- 
ble laws; the sinner,who by disregarding these laws incurs 
punishment,by repentance avoids punishment,or is pardon- 
ed; forgiveness therefore is not arbitrary, but a necessary 
effect of repentance, an effect simultaneous with the cause. 
To say that a person cannot be forgiven is only to say that 
he cannot repent.—Jesus declares that there may be re- 
pentance for every sin but that of which the Pharisees had 
just been guilty. Did he mean that there was any natural 
impossibility of repentance in this case? Certainly not. 
They might repent, and probably some of them did. But 
it was extremely improbable; as we should say, there was 
no hope of it. Qur Lord often used these absolute exs 
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pressions, which the people whom he addressed, accus- 
tomed to these modes of speech, would not interpret literal- 
ly; see for example Matt. xix. 24, and if any one should 
imagine that the comparison in that instance changes the 
Mature of the example, he may observe that there is a com- 
parison here between other sins and the sin against the 
spirit. Allother sins could be forgiven, could be repented 
of, more easily than this. ‘The extreme improbability of 
repentance arose from the indications which the sin gave 
of the state of mind. One who beholding the miracles of 
Jesus, their unquestionable reality and beneficent charac- 
ter, should yet ascribe them to evil influence, must be so 
blinded and perverted by prejudice, so hardened in opposi- 
tion to the truth, so insensible to conviction, that there 
was, popularly speaking, no hope for him, he was incura- 
bly bad. He had resisted the clearest and strongest evi- 
dence, and what more could be done to persuade him? 
Obstinacy and impenitence would cleave to his soul, and 
hence he could not be forgiven. The import of vers. 31 
and $2 I therefore take to be this;—The sin which you 
commit in ascribing works that are manifestly the effects of 
Divine power to diabolical influence betrays sucha blind- 
ed understanding and such a corrupt heart, that no hope 
can be entertained of your receiving the truth and thus 
being brought to repentance and forgiveness; and in this 
respect this sin is preeminent over all others.—For an ex- 
planation of the whole passage, vers. 24—$2, let me refer 
to Script. Interp. vol. ii. pp. 270—272. 

V. 33. Either make the tree good §&¢. See Matt. vii. 
17, 18 and Luke vi. 43, 44. The sentiment of these words 
is obvious;—a man’s conduct should correspond to his real 
character. Some commentators suppose that Jesus meant 
to apply this sentiment to himself, as a rule by which his 
enemies ought to judge of him; his good works showed 
that he was not an emissary of Satan, But it is more ea- 
sily connected with the following verses, Having refuted 
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their infamous charge and ex posed their wickedness, he re- 
minds them of the inconsistency between such baseness and 
the character which they professed to maintain as good 
men, the students and teachers of the law of God; and in 
the next verse declares that their treatment of him was the 
natural fruit of bad dispositions. 

V. 84. Broods of vipers. The same expression was 
used by John the Baptist, Matt. iii, 7, and again by Jesus 
Christ, Matt. xxiii. 83.—Tlie viper is the most venomous 
of serpents. 

How can you who are bad speak good things? A strong 
interrogation, meant to express the extreme and overflow- 
ing depravity of their hearts.—It should be observed that 
our Lord does not address these words to the multitude,but 
to the Scribes and Pharisees who maliciously pursued him. 

V. 85. The good man from the good treasure ce. See 
Luke vi. 45. ‘The good treasure of the heart,’ says the 
Common Version on the authority of the Greek text used 
by the translators; but the latter words are omitted by the 
greater number of manuscripts and ancient versions, and 
were probably inserted by some copyist who thought the 
meaning of the passage was not clear without them. The 
connexion shows that by ‘treasure’? are meant one’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

V. 36. Every idle word. ‘Idle’—this is the only transla- 
tion which,it seems to me from the otherexamples of its use, 
may be given to the original. In what sense a word was 
styled ‘ idle’ may be learned from the connexion and from 
passages in ancient writers; from both which it appears 
that false words and injurious words were so styled. ‘ Ca- 
lumnious’ unites both these qualities of falsehood and bad 
intention. Of such language the Pharisees had just given 
an example, and of such words our Lord here speaks. 

V. 37. For by thy words &c. A full statement of the 
principle of which the declaration in the previous verse 
was a partial disclosure, 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


1. We have farther illustration of our Saviour’s 
character under circumstances of the severest trial. 
When publicly assailed by a charge as injurious as it 
was false, he exhibits neither surprise nor anger, 
He is prepared for an immediate refutation, and leaves 
us doubtful which more to admire, the conclusive na- 
ture of his argument, or the calmness which enabled 
him on the instant to parry this attack upon his char- 
acter with a force that made it recoil upon its authors. 

2. We have evidence not less clear than was pre- 
sented to the Jews, that Jesus was a divine messen- 
ger. The grounds of reliance on the Evangelical nar- 
ratives are stronger than for any other fact of history. 
Belief in their statements places us by the side of the 
men who saw the mighty works of Christ. With such 
proof before us, how can we help exclaiming, ‘the 
kingdom of God has indeed come among us?’ 

3. We may not commit the same sin with the Phar- 
isees, and the needless fears of many Christians re- 
specting the sin against the holy spirit only excite our 
pity; but we may cherish an equally depraved tem- 
per, and by impenitence render our situation as hope- 
less as theirs. It is a solemn truth, that the language 
of our Lord respecting the unpardonable sin may be 
verified in the experience of one who calls him Master. 

4. Our words will come into judgment! Our con- 
dition hereafter will be affected by our use or abuse of 
the faculty of speech! We must forget this truth 
when we indulge in evil-speaking. If we believe in 
judgment, if we believe in Christ, we cannot despise 
this declaration. 
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OUR ,FIRST PARENTS IN EDEN. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ON THE HISTORY OF OUR FIRST PARENTS IN EDEN. 


The historian of the primeval age, after placing man 
at the head of the creation which God had called into 
order for his sake, proceeds to describe first the bless- 
ed condition in which the parents of the human race 
found themselves, and then the disastrous change which 
their own folly brought upon them. It is not easy to 
determine where in this narrative the literal ends, and 
the allegorical or emblematic begins. They lie in 
some confusion. Perhaps they so lay in the mind of 
the writer. But it is not difficult to disedver the great 
truths which he meant to inculcate, whether in the 
language of sober reality or under the garb of Oriental 
fiction. 

In studying with you, my friend, this portion of the 
Bible I should think it necessary to caution you, as I 
should every one who had the least taste for literature, 
against the influence of the first of modern poems, the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. The theological opinions of 
multitudes, I believe, have been affected by this work. 
Truth and reality have seemed to them to be here 
‘married to immortal verse,’ and unconsciously per- 
haps faith has received its lessons from imagination. 
I beg you to examine your own mind and see if you 
are not rather a believer in Milton than in Moses. 

It was in Eden that ‘the Lord God put the man 
whom he had formed.’ And where was Eden, the 
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seat of primitive innocence and the scene of earliest 
transgression’ Did it exist only in the conceptions of 
the writer, and did he mean only to represent the union 
of virtue and happiness by the most delightful of pictures? 
I have no hesitation in receiving his account ‘ of the 
garden’ in its literal import. That he meant it should 
be so taken cannot be doubted. He has described its 
situation so particularly, that after the changes which 
a universal deluge and the revolution of centuries have 
made in the face of the earth we cannot greatly mis- 
take the spot. It lay in the heart of Asia, in the midst 
of beauty and fertility,in a wel!-watered region, where- 
the new-born wonders of the animal and vegetable cre- 
ation were brought under the notice and use of man. 
There Adam began his existence, and there he real- 
ized the first delights of social converse. 

In what respects did the progenitor of our race differ 
from his descendants? The narrative of Moses teach- 
es me that he differed from them in only one re- 
spect;—that while they enter life with infantile powers 
of body and mind, his first perceptions of life were 
such as belong to full-grown manhood. He did not 
pass through the stages of childhood and youth, but 
started on his course with a vigorous and mature con- 
stitution of body,and with capacities of mind prepared to 
grapple at once with all the wonderful and the instruc- 
tive that bufst upon his view. But these capacities 
were uninformed. The intellectual nature was ready 
for action, but it had never yet acted. The moral na- 
ture might commence without delay its highest exer- 
cises, but it had never yet been moved to reverence or 
love. Nothing indicates a difference in nature between 
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Adam and his posterity. Put any one of them with 
the physical and moral capacities of an adult but with 
the ignorance of an infant where Adam was, and he 
would be another Adam; place him under the same 
circumstances, and he might do precisely as Adam did. 

But his sin, you may say, or in the technical language 
of theology his ‘fall,’ wrought a change in his nature. 
The same change, my friend, which would have been 
felt by the being whose case I just supposed, if he 
should sin; and no other. To speak with accuracy, 
no change in his nature was the consequence of Ad- 
am’s trangression. It was capable, when he received 
it, of admitting truth or error, of choosing good or evil, 
of doing right or wrong. If he had preferred truth, 
good and right, you acknowledge that his original con- 
stitution would have undergone no change; as little 
change did it experience when he preferred error, evil, 
and sin. It it is the same element which warms and 
which consumes, the same voice which persuades and 
which provokes,the same hand which relieves and which 
murders; and it is the same nature which obeys and 
which disobeys God, which uses and which abuses its 
own faculties. 

You may still insist on the effect of transgression, 
and maintain that Adam injured ifhe did not essentially 
alter his nature, and must therefore have transmitted 
an unsound moral constitution to his posterity. A dis- 
cussion of this point would divert us from the object 
of these letters. Ifsuch be the truth, it is not brought 
to our notice by Moses, except as it may be drawn by 
inference from the circumstances which he has de- 
scribed. ‘To draw inferences of this kind does not be- 
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long to the expositor of Scripture. It is his part to 
say what Scripture means; the conclusions which may 
thence be deduced fall within the province of the the- 
ologian or the moralist. Moses does not express this 
doctrine of hereditary unsoundness in the human con- 
stitution; while nothing in his narrative indicates that 
the nature of Adam and Eve before their fall was any 
other than common human nature. 

But their character was changed? Yes. This is 
stated. They had been innocent, they became sin- 
ners. They committed their first offence; the con- 
sciousness of guilt oppressed them; the door was open 
for depravity and ruin. ‘Their condition too was 
changed. They were forbidden to remain in their 
pleasant garden, where delight had been as spontane- 
ous as the fruits of the earth. By labor they must 
earn their subsistence and their happiness. It was a 
righteous and a beneficent law. But more of this by 
and bye; let us return tothe history of their trans- 
gression. 

Man arose in Eden in a state of mnoeence. But 
he was immediately subjected to a law of obedience. 
He was treated as a moral being; and the history of 
his transgression is an abridgement of the history of 
human transgression ever since. It contains the 
great truths on this subject which it is important for 
every one to consider. What are they? Let the nar- 
rative unfold its own reply. The parents of mankind 
were placed in the midst of the bounties which a mu- 
nificent Providence had prepared. ‘They were told 
that of these bounties they might freely partake,—with 
one exception. In the garden stood one tree, hung 
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with tempting fruit, of which they were forbidden to 
eat. Simple prohibition! Easy test of obedience! 
But why any test? Because they were not created 
for enjoyment alone, like the beasts around them. 
They were made for virtue, and virtue is obedience— 
conformity to a law, the violation of which is sin. Why 
then so simple atest? Because one that had nothing 
difficult or complex in its nature would best illustrate 
the truths of which it was meant to furnish at once the 
proof and the emblem—truths respecting the origin of 
human depravity. You may be ready to ask, if I re- 
ceive what is said of ‘the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil’ in its literal import. Did the sin of our first 
parents really consist in eating the fruit of atree? I 
see no objection to an affirmative answer. On per- 
sons in their situations, who stood alone in the world, 
who had nothing to do but to enjoy the gifts of the 
Creator, few restrictions could be imposed. Life was 
too simple for any other than simple rules. And 
of all restrictions, of all rules, none was more obvious, 
as none could have been more intelligible or of more 
easy application as a test of obedience, while none 
could have thrown a lighter shadow of restraint on 
their liberty or their happiness, than the prohibition to 
taste the fruit of a certain tree. But let this part of the 
narrative be emblematic; the moral truth which it 
contains isthe same. For it shows us that the laws of 
the Creator were such as might be easily understood 
and easily observed, and that the first offence was 
needlessly as well as voluntarily committed. 

Adam and Eve enjoyed Paradise so long as they 


complied with this simple requisition. They were 
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happy, for they were innocent, so long as they obeyed 
God. How could it have been more clearly taught, 
that innocence, or obedience to the divine commands, 
will secure happiness? But ere long they were tempt- 
ed to transgress their Maker’s law. Solicitation from 
without awakened desire within, which timidly ap- 
proached its object, till it became a purpose, and pro- 
duced the act of disobedience. Whence came the so- 
licitation; and how did it reach their hearts? Through 
their senses, and from example. Yes. Our first pa- 
rents sinned, as all their posterity have sinned, through 
the persuasion of their senses and the force of exam- 
ple. The serpent, the beautiful and harmless inhabit- 
ant of Eden, eat the fruit which was forbidden not to 
him, but to man. The woman saw and questioned in 
herself the reasonableness of the command by which 
an obstacle was interposed to the gratification of any 
of her wishes, She pursued the train of thought 
which had been suggested by the scene before her. 
The tree had been called the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and justly so called; for how could evil 
be known till sin had been committed, and what other 
sin than plucking this fruit could be committed by 
them to whom no other law had been promulgated? The 
human being however, untaught by experience, did not 
comprehend that such knowledge was in itself a curse. 
She desired that something, from which she was debar- 
red. Now came the trial. Was she willing to re- 
main in ignorance because it was her Maker’s will? 
On her decision rested character, condition, Paradise, 
life. To the eye of sense it was a venial offence—to 
taste alittle fruit. To the eye of reason and before the 
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sentiment of duty it was an awful alternative, for it in- 
volved the principle of obedience, the principle on 
which the interests of all moral nature depend. Sense 
overpowered reason, inclination prevailed over duty, 
the offence was committed, the principle was violated, 
innocence was lost! 

The serpent in this narrative is said to have talked 
with the woman. ‘This was a very common concep- 
tion with the ancients. ‘They gave a tongue to eve- 
ry thing, and reason to every animate creature, It 
enabled them to present in a lively manner whatever 
truth they wished to unfold or inculcate. Even the 
thoughts of the individual were unputed to the object 
which awakened them, and by an easy transition to a 
yet more poetical idea a companion was introduced 
and a dialogue supposed to be held, where the whole 
process of thought originated and was conducted in a 
single mind. You need not be referred to examples. 
The history of our Lord’s temptation will at once re- 
cur to you, the more forcibly as you may discover 
some points of resemblance and of contrast between 
that scene in the wilderness and this in the garden. 
The first parents of our race were tempted in the 
midst of abundance, and sinned; he in whom man is 
new-created was tempted in the midst of want, but 
‘knew not sin.’ 

Perhaps you wonder that I say nothing of the Devil, 
of him who the poemand the catechism alike tell us 
was the author of man’s fall. I say nothing of him, be- 
cause | read nothing of him inthe narrative of Moses. 
He is not there named; there is not the slightest allu- 
sion tohim, One who had never heard how this story 
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has been explained would never suspect that Moses 
intended to describe the actions or designs of Satan. 
The serpent only is mentioned; he alone is represent- 
ed as the tempter. ‘The supposition which makes him 
the instrument and abode of an evil spirit—the arch- 
fiend and apostate—is so entirely gratuitous, that I am 
amazed at the unsuspicious faith with which it has 
been received. But the promise, you urge. ‘I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.’ Is any thing said here, 
my friend, about Satan? Is it not the serpent and his 
progeny and the woman and her offspring, of whom 
the prophetic declaration is made? Is it a natural in- 
terpretation which directs us for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy to the death of Jesus Christ? It might cause 
you pain through the disturbance it would give to some 
of your associations, if 1 should expose what seems 
to me the manifold extravagance of such an interpreta- 
tion. ‘To me it is sufficient to believe, if I must reject 
the literal meaning of the words, that in the sentence 
passed upon the serpent the writer meant to signify the 
abhorrence with which the Supreme Being regards 
whatever prevails over the virtue of man, the low and 
earthly nature of all temptation, the conflict which 
from the first act of disobedience would be maintained 
through time between outward temptation and human 
virtue, with the injury on the one hand and the triumph 
on the other that would be continually witnessed. Let 
me beg you candidly to examine the passage in its 


connexion, and see if it will justify the usual interpre-— 


tation. 
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The penalty to which Adam and Eve were subjected 
for their offence demands our attention. Much has 
been said of the contrariety between the threat that 
preceded and the punishment that followed disobedi- 
ence. ‘In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.’ Yet life was prolonged for centuries after 
the act. One who is familiar with the style of the 
Old Testament and is willing to treat it with common 
justice will find little difficulty here. Death and life 
stand as the representatives of the two great divisions 
of human experience, happiness and suffering, good 
and evil. As soon as man relinquished his state of in- 
nocence, he felt that his condition no less than his 
character was changed. The seeds of pain, infirmity 
and disease were sown in his constitution; labor and 
exposure were his lot; and he who had never knowna 
sensation besides those of health and pleasure became 
conscious of frailty. This consciousness never desert- 
ed him; it grew upon him with his years; it pointed 
him to the grave, it conducted him thither. What if he 
did not die on the instant?) He knew that he was des- 
tined to die; death became to him a fact that must one 
day be included within his experience; he believed 
this, he felt this to be true; and in a most pregnant 
sense did he realize the fulfilment of the warning. 
Adam was expelled from Paradise, and never could he 
regain his primitive condition. Repentance could not 
restore innocence. 

I have explained the principal incidents of this 
history. The literal and the allegorical, I have al- 
ready said, are closely blended. Some of the details 
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must have been meant only to give liveliness and com- 
pleteness to the narrative viewed in the latter charac- 
ter. Asin his account of the creation of the woman 
the writer intended to express the intimate union which 
should subsist between husband and wife,—a union 
founded in nature and sanctified by the decree of the 
Maker,—-so in his description of 

‘Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden,’ 
he wished to convey those truths respecting the hu- 
man constitution and condition, which lie at the 
basis of sound philosophy and true religion. I repeat 
this remark, because it is the beginning and end of a 
right understanding of this portion of Scripture; and I 
will close with enumerating these truths, 

Man is a moral being, subject to the law of his Cre- 
ator. 

He is a voluntary sinner, transgressing the divine 
law of his own will and act. 

He is induced to sin by outward temptation, pre- 
senting example or awakening desire and leading him 
to disobedience. 

By obedience to the divine laws he might secure 
happiness; to transgression is affixed a penalty, which 
must be realized. 

The penalty of transgression is shame, suffering, 
and the consciousness of frailty. 

This was Adam’s history; this has been the history 
of every one of Adam’s descendants. Neither the or- 

igin nor the increase of human sinfulness is beyond the 
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reach of explanation, The freedom of man andthe au- 
thority of God’s government are the principles which 
throw light over the whole subject. 
This letter has run to a great length, but I was unwil- 
ling to pause in the midst. I am your friend, 
THE EDITOR, 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 
EPHESIANS |. 9. 
‘ Having made known unto us the mystery of his will.’ 
(From Chandler’s Paraphrase and Notes.] 


That is, his will which had been long a mystery, or 
wholly unknown to the world; the secret purposes of 
his own counsel and pleasure in reference to the call 
of the Gentiles, as the following words evidently ex- 
plain, and which is the usual sense of the word mystery 
in the New Testament; which denotes not an abstruse, 
unintelligible and imperfectly revealed doctrine, but on- 
ly that counsel or purpose of God which was unknown 
to the world, and would have always remained so had 
he not been pleased to discover it to mankind by imme- 
diate revelation. It seems very probable the Apostle 
in the use of the word ‘mystery’ refers to the idola- 
trous mysteries of Diana, who was worshipped in this 
city of Ephesus, and which were famous almost all over 
the world; and turns their minds to the contemplation 
of a nobler mystery, viz. the secret purpose of God to 
save the world by Jesus Christ. 
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EPHESIANS III, 8, 4, 5. 

‘ How that by revelation he made known unto me the mys- 
tery; as I wrote afore in a few words, whereby, when ye read, 
ye may understand my knowledge in the [that] mystery of 
Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it tsnow revealed unto the holy Apastles 
and prophets by the spirit.’ 

{From Chandler’s Paraphrase and Notes. ] 


The Apostle calls the conversion of the idolatrous 
Gentiles, and their being made by faith without circum- 
cision members of the church of Christ, emphatically 
‘the mystery,’ ‘the mystery of God’s will,’ Eph. i. 9, 
‘the mystery that was hid from ages in God,’ iii. 9; 
because this was the secret purpose of God, not fully 
understood by the Jews themselves, nor in the least 
known by the Gentiles. He also calls it ‘ the mystery 
of Christ,’ iii. 4, and ‘the mystery of the gospel,’ vi. 
19; because it was the great subject of which the gos- 
pel treated, and which was intended to be discovered 
and brought to full light thereby. And therefore this 
great event is called ‘a mystery,’ in reference to what 
it was before the gospel was preached, an unknown 
and unrevealed thing; and not because it contained an 
unknown and obscure matter after the gospel revelation 
took place: for our Apostle expressly asserts ‘that by 
revelation he made known to me the mystery.’ God 
was pleased immediately, by an extraordinary revela- 
tion directly from himself, and not by the information 
of any of those who were Apostles before St Paul, fully 
to acquaint him with this his eternal purpose of mercy 
towards the Gentiles. So that, though it had been long 
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a mystery, a secret locked up in the breast of God, 
which the world knew nothing of, yet it was no longer 
a mystery to the Apostle. The knowledge of it was 
the very favor dispensed to St Paul; and for this very 
reason, that he might be the instrument of accomplish- 
ing this purpose of God, by bringing the Gentiles to 
he knowledge and favor of God by faith. So that 
wherever the gospel came this mystery was cleared up, 
and every church gathered from amongst the Gentiles 
opened it to the world, and was indeed a real accom- 
plishment of it. 

The calling of the Gentiles to be the people of God 
was frequently foretold by the prophets under the Old 
Testament; but yet it doth not seem to have been ex- 
pressly asserted by any of them, that they should be- 
come God’s people by faith only, without conformity 
to the law of Moses. It was the calling of the Gen- 
tiles in this manner that was the grand secret of God’s 
counsel and providence, which former ages knew no- 
thing of, in comparison of that clearness with which 
God was pleased to discover it to the Apostles and 
prophets under the New Testament. 


CASE OF ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA.—ACTs v. 1—11. 


What was the nature of the crime committed by 
Ananias?—It was not defrauding the church or the 
Apostles of any thing which of right belonged to them. 
They had no claim upon his property. It was not a 
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condition of admission into the Christian church, that 
a man should sell all that he had and bring the pro- 
ceeds to the common treasury. This is expressly ac- 
knowledged by Peter. ‘Whilst it remained, was it not 
thine own? And after it was sold, was it not in thine 
own power?’ Had Ananias dealt frankly then, he 
might either have declined selling the possession, or 
he might have given what portion of the price he 
chose for the public use, without incurring the censure 
of the Apostles. We learn by the way from the lan- 
guage of Peter, what is the meaning of that communi- 
ty of goods which is considered one of the peculiar 
features of the primitive church. It was not, it seems, 
a community of goods enforced by express statutes of 
the church. It was much more honorable to those 
early disciples. It was the voluntary act of individ- 
uals. It was the natural effect of their Christian love 
for one another. No man would see his brother want 
who had the means of supplying his wants. The 
needy always felt assured of relief for their necessities 
from the superfluities of their wealthy fellow Chris- 
tians. All things were in effect common. In the sim- 
ple language of the historian, ‘the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and one soul; neither 
said any of them that aught of the things he possessed 
was his own.’ Happy community! How well did 
they understand the new commandment which their 
Master had given them. Happy, that whilst sorely 
pressed from without by a cruel and persecuting world, 
they could find refuge and comfort in their common 
faith in one Lord, their common hope of glory and 
their mutual love. In a society actuated by such a spir- 
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it there was no necessity of fixed rules to enforce or 
regulate the practice of benevolence. The sia of An- 
anias was not enhanced by the violation of any such 
rules. His sin was falsehood. He wilfully misrepre- 
sented the fact. He was desirous of making it appear 
that his sacrifice for the common good was greater 
than it really was. That was the specific crime which 
incurred the severe rebuke of the Apostles. 

This crime was very much aggravated by the cir- 
cumstances under which it was committed. It had not 
the exeuse of sudden temptation. It was a plan delib- 
erately devised, and executed in circumstances in 
which he had voluntarily placed himself. Moreover, 
it gave the lie to his Christian profession. Had Ana- 
nias been a sincere convert to the gospel, would he 
have attempted to gain admittance into the church by 
a deception? Would he not either have given all his 
possessions to the community, or if he chose to retain 
them, would he have endeavored in any way to dis- 
guise his purpose? It is impossible under such 
circumstances, that he could have made a profession 
of Christianity with pure intentions. He must have 
had some corrupt design. What that design was, the 
narrative does not inform us. But we may be allow-_ 
ed to infer it from the facts stated. Ananias could 
have had no just conceptions of the spiritual character 
of the gospel. He must have considered it, as most 
of his countrymen did, a temporal dispensation, the 
object of which was conquest and the establishment of 
a powerful kingdom. He was doubtful how the cause 
was going to succeed. True, at that time it was in 
disrepute. It had met with no countenance as yet 
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from the rulers of the nation. The supreme council 
had commanded two of the principal Apostles te be 
scourged, and had forbidden them to preach any more 
in the name of Jesus; but on the other hand a deep 
impression had been made on the common people; 
and even the persecutors of the Apostles could not de- 
ny that a notable miracle had been done by them. 
Should the cause fail, he probably was resolved to be 
among the first to desert it, and accordingly he reserv- 
ed to himself a resource in case of such aresult. If it 
succeeded, he wished by appearing to have made as 
complete and disinterested a sacrifice as any of the 
disciples, to secure a full share in those emoluments 
and honors which were the only benefits of the Messi- 
ah’s kingdom of which he could conceive. 

If such was the nature of his crime, it is easy to ex- 
plain the severity of his punishment. What would 
have been the consequence, if men of such character 
had been allowed to enter and remain in the church? 
The purity of the gospel would have been corrupted 
at its source. The character of the church would 
have been wholly changed. It would soon have de- 
served the enmity and injurious imputations of its foes, 
for it would soon have become what they described it 
to be, an association of seditious men. It was absolute- 
ly necessary therefore, that an immediate and effectual 
check should be put upon such conduct as that of An- 
anias. Circumstances demanded that the sanctity of 
the infant church should be vindicated by some signal 
manifestation of divine power. 

Observe the perfect calmness and dignity of the 
Apostle’s deportment on this occasion. He appears in 
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the single character of God’s minister for a solemn 
purpose. He discovers none but the most just and el- 
evated feelings. He expresses himself in language 
of strong disapprobation, as it was natural that a man 
of integrity should, but at the same time in a tone of 
earnest and affectionate expostulation. There is noth- 
ing in the account which implies that he expected the 
event which followed. The death of Sapphira was 
previously announced, not in the form of a sentence, 
but of a prophecy. Though this event was publiely 
known and the Apostles were watched by jealous ene- 
mies, we read of no imputation being breathed against 
them. The hand of God was too manifest. ‘And 
great fear came upon all the church and upon as many 
as heard these things.’ C. PALFREY. 


REMARKS ON THE RECEIVED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


The version of the Scriptures in general use, and 
which,—as published during his reign(1611)—common- 
ly bearsthe name of King James’s, has found singular 
favor at the hands of the Christian public. Apart from 
the degree to which it has been carried, there is per- 
haps nothing in this that should be thought surprising. 
The extrinsic recommendations which this work unites 
in itself alone account for much of that favor; nor is it 
in our view too much to say, that these are its chief 
dependence. Having been issued under the royal sanc- 
tion, it imposes something of the awe and receives 
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something of the respect which the law of the land in 
other forms inspires; the antiquity of more than two 
centuries has made it venerable; and lastly, those who 
have been guides of public opinion have looked upon 
it with favor for the sake of the many,—in other words, 
from motives of policy. That is, anxiety has been 
felt to magnify to the very verge of truth its merits in 
the eyes of the multitude, upon whom it was forever 
entailed, with a reluctance in like measure to expose 
unreservedly its blemishes. 

The influence of this last sentiment on those lights 
of biblical learning, Kennicott, Geddes, Lowth, Blay- 
ney and Newcome,—men who more thoroughly than 
any other have sifted the character of the present ver- 
sion and realized more fully its defects,—is obvious 
enough. It led them to qualify the strictures they 
could not as impartial men but bestow by softer epi- 
thets, and to intermingle a larger measure of commen- 
dation than it is likely they would have done towards 
a translation standing purely on its own merits. But 
even this decent, partial commendation our translators, 
could they have been conscious of it, should have 
known to be of a hundred fold more weight and worth 
than the wholesale commendation of noisy eulogists 
both before and since, who as judges in such a matter 
have been about equally competent, modest, and dis- 
criminating. ‘These have commonly been flimsy, so- 
phomorical essayists, like Knox, or hireling reviewers in 
the service of the Establishment, as may be seen in 
more than one of the periodicals of the day. 

The most approved and fashionable argument with 
the leading journal of tis stamp for putting to silence 
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critics and objectors is too curious not to be given to our 
readers. It lays exceeding stress on the parade 
and preparation with which King James’s version was 
introduced to the world; on the long ‘four-years’ inter- 
val with pains and care corresponding from its com- 
mencement to its completion;’ on ‘the company of 
learned men selected for this enterprise;’ on ‘the mi- 
nute partition of labor among them severally;’ and 
then on ‘the finished work being read at last in the 
hearing of the committee of the whole and subjected to 
their joint revision.’ We learn ‘that persons from all 
parts ofthe kingdom were invited to communicate the 
results of their critical studies, and that advantage was 
taken not only of all preceding English versions, but 
of all the foreign, ancient and modern; and that thus it 
was the product of the collected wisdom of the age,— 
an age, by the bye, far superior in weight of biblical 
erudition to our own*’! The reader, if he wishes for 
more, may find some parts of this process described 
with a nicety and exactness which our limits discour- 
age us from following, but which borders on the ludi- 
crous. To all this it is reply sufficient, that it is no- 
thing to the purpose now. ‘To say this of a work while 
in progress, by way of bespeaking for it the welcome 
of public confidence, is both natural andcommon. But 
what signifies it at the lapse of two centuries after, to 
make this ostentatious announcement? But we correct 
ourselves—for it does signify much. To the unletter- 
ed many this argument is addressed, and it is very like- 
ly on such not to be whally lost. All however that the 


*See the Lond. Quart. Rev. Vols. 1. 293; XIX, 252—8, XXIII. 299. 
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independent critic cares about, is to see the result; and 
to insist with him upon the great ado that has been 
made, is less likely to have any other effect on 
comparing them together, than to remind him of a 
well-known classical apothegm applicable in such 
cases. 
How many of these boasted advantages were enjoy- 
ed bythe pioneer of translators, worthy Tyndal? His 
version, be it remembered, preceded by nearly a century 
that of King James. What advances had biblical sci- 
ence made in England within ten years after the Refor- 
mation dawned inGermany? He had no array of ver- 
nacular versions at hand to aid him; for that of old 
Wickliffe almost two centuries prior could probably, 
considering the ceaseless flux of all language, do him 
little service. Contributors, we shrewdly guess, did 
not much to lighten his labor. And so far from royal 
countenance to cheer and sustain his undertaking, it 
was pursued by stealth and in secrecy; and happy 
might its author count himself, to escape the flames to 
which his work was destined.* And yet hear the tes- 
timony of one to this now forgotten work from whose 
judgment it would be hard to find any fit court of ap- 
peal; and who—no more need to be said for his wmpar- 
iiality—was a Roman Catholic in faith. ‘Though far 
from being a perfect translation,—for it was the first 
of the kind—few first translations will, I think, be found 
preferable to it. It is astonishing how little obsolete 
* The impression of Tyndal’s New Testament, so far as it could 
be done, was bought up and burnt by Tonstali Bishop of London; 
while the few that escaped were left to encounter in a more appro- 


riate warfare the critical grasp of no less an antagonist than Sir 
Thomas More! 
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the language of it is even at this day, and in point of 
perspicuity and noble simplicity, propriety of idiom and 
purity of style, no English version has yet surpassed it. 
After this, it is better to say little of the triumphal pro- 
cession which attended the public entrance of King 
James’s version: it is a consideration, which if they 
were wise to know it, serves to humble its modern ad- 

vocates still more than its authors. 

The commendations of Hartwell Horne, of Todd, of 
Bishop Middleton and others are very much in the spirit 
of this presumptive criticism. They tell of our Publie 
Version, not so much what it is, as what it should have 
been. Unless we count reiterated assurances for no- 
thing, the Public Version distances ‘all competition for 
accuracy, fidelity, simplicity; the translators ‘catch 
the very spirit of the sacred writers; while their style 
is incomparably superior to any thing which might be 
expected from the finical and perverted style of the 
present day.’ 

To fortify these decisions of interested theologians, 
appeal is often made to the number of eminent laymen 
who have borne their testimony to the same effect. 
We have often heard so; but are so unhappy as to re- 
main yet ignorant of their names. Were we actually 
at issue with all those whose authority it would be no- 
thing strange to see quoted against us, these strict- 
ures might well argue the highest presumptioa. But 
there is a gross deception on this head, which we 
must be excused for exposing with some particularity. 

*Geddes, in his prospectus; who says, that if he had been inclined 


to take any English version as the ground-work of his, it would cers 
tainly have been Tyndal’s, 
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There are two lights in which the merits of King 
James’s version present themselves, so distinct that the 
mind must be obtuse which is in the habit of blending 
them. ‘The first is purely philological, or rhetorical; 
that is, in the one case (the philological, ) respecting the 
authority for the use or the senses of words, founded 
on their adoption into such a book: and it is obvious at 
first glance, that an authorised and national work must 
of necessity confer to a considerable extent such a 
sanction, whatever be the nature of its contents. This 
applies equally to the Book of Common Prayer. Inthe 
other (the rhetorical) are involved those qualities of 
style on which the simplicity, pathos, sublimity, &c. of 
the Scriptures depend. Who does not see readily that 
these are points—especially the last,—to take cogniz- 
ance of which is not confined tothe clerical profession. 
They are the property of all cultivated minds alike, 
and the deference paid to a gifted intellect is not less 
rightfully his due here than in other matters of taste. 
But isit thus with the critical view of the Bible, the com- 
parison of it in its original Hebrew or Greek with the 
imitations attempted in other tongues?—for this, be it 
observed, is the only inquiry with which we are con- 
cerned at present. Plainly it is quite another affair; 
and the judgment of the most eminent man on this 
point who has not given himself to the Scriptures as a 
siudy, is of no significance whatever; of less probably 
than many an humble divine unheard of beyond his par- 
ish. What weight now is derived to the opinions of 
such men by styling them great or illustrious or distin- 
guished, even if they did hazard them on matters so 
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entirely out of their sphere? But the truth is,—though 
much art be put in exercise to give this turn to their say- 
ings,—few of them ever mean to be thus officious and 
immodest. The panegyrick so triumphantly quoted 
goes to this point, and no farther,—the literary merits 
of our collection of the sacred writings, as repositories 
of poetry or eloquence or history, and particularly as 
models of majesty and simplicity of style. All this 
they would equally have said without doubt of more 
than one of the earlier versions in their mother-tongue, 
were not copies of them so singularly rare. 

It is somewhat diverting to think that the real eulo- 
gium which these persons mean to express, should be 
thrown at usin defiance; for it respects that only on 
which we all agree. The high rank of the Bible asa 
series of merely human compositions, whether in their 
primitive or translated forms, are no questions of party. 
As little are the rhetorical merits of our vernacular and 
public version points on which we are at issue. Sir 
William Jones’s well-known tribute to the Scriptures— 
which refers to the first of these points—needs not the 
aid of his name, oracular as it is, to receive a general 
and cordial response. While Knox, who in one of his 
papers has exercised his gifts (such as they were) in con- 
troverting the necessity of a new translation, will be 
seen to have only wasted on the undisputed merits of the 
present pages of mere declamation. He descants on the 
majesty and venerableness of the Scripture diction, as if 
he had an antagonist at hand. These are qualities, he 
pleases himself with thinking ,that could not consist with 
any great change; when what all judicious men desire 
and would prefer is not a version altogether new, but one 
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revised on the basis of the present. Who wishes to 
see the Scriptures in amodern garb? And yet much, 
if not most, of the resistance to an amended version 
proceeds on this absurd supposition. 

But even the rhetorical merits of our Received Ver- 
sion of which we have spoken, though ofttimes with 
other writers as well as Knox the main ground of eu- 
logy, are but borrowed plumage. This fact may 
suffice to prove how little they knew of its character 
relatively; or in other words, how limited was their 
acquaintance with similar works. ‘The late accom- 
plished translator of Job has justly said, ‘for the excel- 
lence of its language however we are not, as is com- 
monly supposed, indebted to King James’s translators, 
but to the successive translators of the Bible from the 
time of the first English version.’ Every one whose 
taste leads him to such studies may soon verify for 
himself this statement. It was told me by a much re- 
spected friend, after a careful comparison of several 
parts of the Old Testament of some length, that a propor- 
tion not less than nine-tenths of the diction of our Pub- 
lic Version is derived from Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Cran- 
mer’s, the Genevan and the Bishops’ Bible. Such 
were their obligations to their predecessors! He to 
whom we refer has devoted a long life to biblical in- 
quiries, and no one in our country, it may be safely 
said, is a more competent authority as to the minulie 
of this very question. 

Our Public Version, in the opinion of critics, sel- 
dom departed from the models thus provided for them 
but for the worse. ‘The result of my research,’ says 
that profound and learned scholar, Geddes, ‘after re- 
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examining our own Vulgar English version with a 
very strict attention, and tracing the history of its pre- 
tended improvement through every stage back to Tyn+ 
dal,—and I affirm it with the fullest conviction,—is, 
that James’s translators have less merit than any of 
their predecessors; and that the version of Tyndal 
revised by Coverdale is a juster representation of the 
original than the other.’ Yet that simple prince their 
patron, the butt of his own age and the scorn of all 
succeeding, ‘had never yet seen,’ as he said at the 
Hampton Court Conference, ‘a good translation of the 
Scriptures; but of all translations the Genevan was 
doubtless the worst.’ Doubtless indeed: it was the 
work of English Puritans; and what ‘good thing’ 
could proceed thence? He must then have been flat- 
tered, if he looked enough into the matter, to see 
that its authority weighed more with his own transla- 
tors, as we are toldby Campbell,—and indeed by most 
critics,—than any other in their own tongue. Geddes 
says, ‘that if the truth is to be spoken, they did little 
more than copy the Genevan;’ and yet (what is ag- 
gravating enough) ‘has no hesitation to declare that 
he thinks it in general better than their own.’ We 
need not repeat the character we have already had oc- 
casion to give of Tyndai’s work. 

So much for the superlative merits of the Received 
Version. Luckily for those who are willing to re- 
ceive it in the lump, the praises of its vernacular pre- 
decessors cannot disturb the supremacy it holds. 
They may almost be reckoned among those works of 
antiquity which are styled lost. Their merits come to 
us indeed through the lips of those whom we can fully 
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trust, the learned scholars who have given themselves to 
this particular province of study. Still they are in strict- 
ness traditionary ; the public as abody have no means 
of comparison, or therefore of choice, left them between 
those earlier works and that which has so long had pos- 
session of our churches and families. Of the Genevan 
Bible indeed the public seem to have thought so much 
better than the monarch, that its popularity called forth 
not less than rHirty editions inthe half-century from 
the time of its appearance to the date of that of James 
(1560—1611), so that here and there in a public library, 
especially theological, it may still be met with. Cran- 
mer’s Bible of 1540 is even less common. ‘The Bish- 
ops’ Bible of 1568 we have never been able, after 
much pains to this purpose, so confidently to identify 
among ancient books as to aflirm having seen it. 
Wickliffe’s, from the growing celebrity of that father 
of English reformers, has been neatly reprinted in quar- 
to within the present century; but being regarded no 
doubt as a curiosity merely, the edition must have been 
small, and the book scarcely more accessible than be- 
fore; while either of Tyndal’s impressions (from 1626 
to 1635) curiosity has hitherto sought for in vain. The 
fortune of the publications spoken of, comparatively 
with that of James, reminds one a little of the opposite 
fates of the writings of heretics and the orthodox fa- 
thers in the first ages of the church. All that we 
know in many instances of the history or writings of 
the one is to be traced to their antagonists; (and here 
the comparison fails;) their labors were swept away by 
the same arm of power which fostered, protected and 
transmitted the other. 


J. P. DABNEY. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS OF ST PAUL S SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


As the first and second Epistles of Paul to the Cor- 
inthians are intimately connected, a few observations 
on the state of the church at Corinth and of the design 
of the first Epistle may be necessary in order to un- 
derstand the second. 

Corinth was a renowned and splendid city of Greece. 
It was distinguished as a seat of learning, as a place 
too of great luxury, and was proverbial for its licen- 
tiousness. It abounded in Sophists, i.e. teachers, or 
professors, of philosophy or wisdom. The influence 
of such teachers upon the Christian church appears 
from the two or three first chapters; it seems that St 
Paul had been disparaged as wanting in eloquence 
and wisdom, which were in much esteem among them; 
by this wisdom we understand subtilty in argument and 
skill in the philosophy ofthe Greeks. A Christian church 
had been formed by St Paul at Corinth, as mentioned 
Acts xviii. After his departure great disorders prevail- 
ed among them; they divided themselves into factions, 
ranking themselves as the followers of different teach- 
ers, one calling himself of Paul, and another of Apol- 
los, &c. after the example of the disciples of the Soph- 
ists. But Paul tells them that Christ cannot be divided, 
that they are all his disciples, and not of the Apostles, 
who were but ministers of Christ. It seems also that 
some instances of flagrant immorality had appeared in 
the church, and a scandalous abuse of the Lord’s sup- 
per. The converts from Heathenism brought with 
them great looseness of thinking on points of morality, 
had but imperfect conceptions of the character and 
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requisitions of Christianity, and seemed to consider it 
as a new system of philosophy. ‘These things filled St 
Paul with the deepest sorrow and displeasure. To 
correct these disorders, divisions and looseness of 
thinking and acting, and to defend his character and 
authority against some aspersions, his first Epistle 
was written and sent to them from Ephesus. It is 
strongly impressed with the feelings of the ardent Apos- 
tle—sorrow, disappointment and strong affection, and 
that profound and absorbing interest in the cause of 
Christ and the Christian church which he expresses, 
2 Cor. xi. 29, ‘Who is weak and I am not weak, 
who is offended’ (or falleth away) ‘and I burn not:’ 
i. e. am not greatly distressed. It appears from many 
parts of the second Epistle, that the first had a favora- 
ble effect in correcting the disorders of the church, re- 
calling them to their duty, and producing true and deep 
sorrow for their past misconduct. 

This second Epistle was written by St Paul from 
Macedonia ino his journey into that country, after the 
tumult at Ephesus mentioned Acts xix. He says* 
that he had felt great anxiety about the state of the 
Corinthian church until the favorable accounts brought 
by Titus, which gave him great support and encour- 
agement in the midst of all his afflictions. Inthe ex- 
citement of joy produced by this news this Epistle 
was written, and corresponds in a striking manner with 
the state of feeling we may suppose him to have been 
in; and at the same time, as the party which opposed 
him at Corinth was not yet wholly put down and great 
misrepresentations had been made of his conduct, a 


* 2 Cor. ii. 32, 13 and vii. 5—7. 
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great part of the Epistle is taken up in justifying him- 
self and his conduct from the aspersions cast upon it, 
and the last part is almost wholly oceupied with a se- 
vere reproof of his opponents and animated justification 


of himself.* 
Chap. i. 


After the customary salutations he breaks 


out into the expression of that feeling which was pro- 
duced by the sufferings and danger to which he had 
been exposed, and the consolation and support which 
he had received fromthe encouraging news brought 


by Titus. 


He thanks God for support and encourage- 


ment in the midst of afflictions, so that he is enabled 
to afford support to others who are afflicted. In the 
eighth verse he speaks of his sufferings at Ephesus 
and the danger to which his life was there exposed, 
and of the deliverance which God granted him. — 

In the twelfth verse he declares his sincerity and 
simplicity in preaching the gospel and in all his con- 
duct. ‘What we exultin,’ he says, ‘is this, that with 
simplicity and sincerity in the sight of God, not with 
human wisdom, but as we have been favored by God, 


we have conducted ourselves in the world.’ 


This dec- 


jaration of his sincerity does not appear to be suggest- 
ed by any thing which immediately precedes, but by 
the situation in which he stood to the Corinthians. 
He had been accused among them of interested and 
worldly views and of deceitful and vacillating conduct, 


as appears from many places of the Epistle. 


Without 


perhaps direct reference to any specific charge, but 


* In passages which admit of various explanations, of which the 
meaning is doubtful, we have given the one which seemed to us 
the most probable without entering into a discussion, as this would 
not be consistent with our plan in this article, which is merely te 


give a general view or outline of the Apostlo’s meaning aad desiga. 
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merely from a feeling of the light in which he had 
been represented to the Corinthians, he makes this 
declaration of his sincerity and openness;—or perhaps 
with reference to what immediately follows. 

He then takes notice of a charge, which had proba- 
bly been brought against him by lis adversaries in the 
Corinthian church, of some double-dealing in his 
correspondence with them or some secret communica- 
tion with his friends inthe church. ‘But we,’ he says, 
‘write nothing but what ye read and know to be true; and 
trust that you will know us thoroughly, as most of you 
already know us.’ With this confidence in their knowl- 
edge of his character and regard for him he says that he 
had intended to yisit them on his way to Macedonia, 
(which intention he expressed in | Cor. xyi. 3,) but for 
a reason which he gives in ver. 23, viz. from tenderness 
tothem, he bad changed his purpose. This change 
of purpose had been takea hold of by his adversaries 
to charge him with levity and vacillation, to represent 
him as one who regulated his conduct by worldly 
motives, or as unstable, whose word was not to be de- 
pended upon. He repels this charge, and appeals to 
Ged that his word was to be depended upon; that he 
used no prevarication or deceit in his words or con- 
duct; that m delivering the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, as well asin his ordimary intercourse with them, 
his conduct had not been variable and deceitful, but 
consistent and steady, directed to promote the glory of 
God; that God by appointing him to be am Apostle and 
affording him the seal of the spirit in his heart gave 
attestation to this—that he was under his guidance and 
direction. He calis God to witness that the reason 


fos bis change of purpose was from tenderness to 
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them, a desire to spare them. For he had determin- 
ed not to visit them again in sorrow; ‘for if 1 grieve 
you,’ he says, ‘who will be there to make me joyful?’ 
Chap. ii. He then declares that his purpose in wri- 
ting was, that when he visited them he might not have 
reason to sorrow among them; that their irregularities 
might be corrected by his letter, so that his visit might 
not be attended with any thing unpleasant. He then 
refers to the case of the incestuous person, at which 
he had expressed so much indignation and sorrow 
in his first Epistle to them. He says in order to 
excuse them, that if any one had grieved him he had 
grieved him only in part, for he would not bring a 
charge against them all. It would seem from this Epis- 
tle that the man had been deeply affected with a sense 
of his misconduct, for he says that the punishment he 
had received was sufficient for a person of such char- 
acter, and exhorts them to forgive and encourage him 
‘lest he be swallowed up by excess of sorrow’, and en- 
treats them to give full proof of their love towards him. 
He says also that his purpose in writing was to prove 
their obedience to him, and that Satan might not gain 
any advantage over them, i.e, probably, that the cause of 
true religion might not be injured by this flagrant im- 
morality. He then mentions his anxiety about them, 
and his impatience to see Titus at Troas. The pleas- 
ure he received from the accounts brought by Titus 
here again breaks out into thanks to God for his suc- 
cess in preaching the gospel in all places; ‘and who,’ 
he says, ‘is sufficient for this important ministry ?’— 
with reference probably to the false apostles who had 
assumed the office without proper qualifications; and in 
reference to them he says, ‘we do not, as the generality, 
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adulterate for the sake of gain the gospel of Christ, but in 
sincerity in the sight of God act as ministers of Christ.’ 

Chap. iii. This suggests to him that some had 
come among them with commendatory letters, probably 
Jewish teachers from Jerusalem; and therefore in the 
beginning of this chapter he says, that he needs no 
commendatory letters to them, for they were his ‘com- 
mendatory letter written on the heart and not on tables of 
stone.’ “This confidence we have,’ he says, ‘as ministers 
of Christ in the sight of God;’ but disclaims all ability of 
himself, and refers to God all his ability as minister of 
the new covenant of the spiritual, not the written, law. 
He then makes a comparison of the written law or Ju- 
daism and the spiritual law or Christianity ,of the glory of 
the one and of the other,—in reference probably to the 
Jewish teachers who had come among them; and con- 
trasts the clearness of the Christian religion and the 
boldness and openness of the Apostles in their teaching 
with the veil which Moses had on his face in delivering 
the Law,—by which he denotes the obseurity of the 
Law compared with the light of the gospel; and com- 
pares the blindness and prejudices of the Jews, which 
prevented them from seeing that the Law was fulfilled 


in Christ and that it was but a temporary dispensation, 


which was to be done away by the more perfect dis- 
pensation of Christianity, with the veil which prevent- 
ed the Israelites from seeing when the brightness 
ceased upon the face of Moses. He says, ‘the same 
veil remains upon their hearts in the reading of the 
Law until this day; but when any one turns to the 
Lord, the veil is taken away.’ The spiritual religion 
(‘that spirit’) of which he had before spoken, he says, 
is the Lord Jesus or Christianity; ‘and where the 
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spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty;’ and then he 
speaks of the clear views which Christianity gives. 
Chap. iv. ‘Having received this ministry,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘we faint not, but having renounced the secret 
deeds of shame and all deceit preach the gospel clear- 
ly and openly;’ and if it was hid, not received by some, 
it was on account of their prejudices and blindness of 
mind which prevented them from seeing the truth. 
He then declares again the object and motives of 
the Apostles in preaching; that they did not preach 
any thing of their own invention or for their own ben- 
efit, but announced themselves as their servants for 
the sake of Jesus. ‘But this treasure,’ he says, ‘we 
have in earthen vessels,’ referring to the natural weak- 
ness and frailty of the Apostles, ‘that the power dis- 
played may be seen to be of God and not from our- 
selves.’ He then gives a description of their weak- 
ness and sufferings, and the support they received from 
God; and of their constant exposure to suffering and 
death for the sake of Christianity, that the converts 
might receive its benefits. Their motive and induce- 
ment for speaking and teaching, he says, is from faith 
and confidence in God, that as he raised ap Jesus he 
would raise them up also; and in the remainder of the 
chapter and the beginning of the next (Chap. y.) en- 
larges upon the support and encouragement in afflic- 
tions, and the motives to steadfastness in their duty, 
which they derived from their belief and confident 
expectation of the rewards of a future life. He ex- 
presses strongly this confidence, to show that the 
motive which governed and actuated the Apostles was 
the hope of happiness in a future life, and not any 
worldly or temporal views, that the objects of the in- 
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visible world were ever present to their minds; and de- 
clares in the tenth verse that there will be a retribution 
for the deeds of this life. ‘Knowing then,’ he says, 
‘this fear of the Lord, we are persuading men,’ with a 
consciousness that our motives and purposes are 
known and approved before God. All to show, that the 
motives of the Apostles were a constant feeling that 
God was the witness of their actions, and a reference 
io the rewards end punishments of futurity. 

He then declares his purpose in what he has said of 
himself and the other Apostles was not to commend him- 
self, but to give to them, i. e. tlie Corinthians, reasons 
for glorying in him and defending his conduct and mo- 
tives against his opponents, who boasted of what was 
externa],—referring to the Jewish and Heathen teach- 
ers, his opponents.* For whatever he did, he says, 
whatever his conduct was, ‘whether he was beside 
himself or sober,’ referring to a charge of extrava- 
gance in his conduct brought by his opponents, ‘it 
was in the cause of God for their sakes.’ ‘For,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘the love of Christ compels us to devote our- 
selves to him, when we consider that if one died for 
all, then were all dead;’ or, as it is explained by 
some, it becomes all to die to their sins. In the spir- 

*2Cor.v.12. Locke remarks upon this passage, ‘From this 
place and several others in the Epistle it eannot be doubted but 
that his speaking well of himself had been objected to him as a 
fault. And in this lay his great difficulty how to deal with his 
people, if he answered nothing to what was talked of him, his si- 
Jence might be interpreted guilt and confusion; if he defended 
himself, he was accused of vanity, self-commendation and folly. 
Hence it is, that he used so many reasons to show that his whole 
conduct was upon principles far above all worldly considerations: 
and tells them here once for all, that the account he gives of him- 
self is only to furnish them, who are his friends and stuck to him, 


With matter to justify themselves in their esteem of him and to re- 
ply to the contrary faction,’ 
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itual life which Christians should now lead no regard 
should be had to external distinctions, whether of Jew 
or Gentile,—referring to the Jewish and Heathen 
teachers who gloriedin what was merely external; for 
these were of no value in Christianity, and even a 
personal acquaintance with Christ while on earth, 
which had been boasted of by some, was now of no 
value; these were not to be regarded in the new cre- 
ation of Christ, the new spiritual life of Christians. 
‘All things,’ he continues, ‘are from God, who is recon- 
ciling the world to himself by Christ Jesus, and has 
appointed us the ministers of this reconciliation.’ He 
then as a minister of Christ exhorts them tobe recon- 
ciled to God. 

Chap. vi. In the beginning of the next chapter he 
exhorts them as a fellow-laborer with God not to re- 
ceive this gracious dispensation of Christianity, this 
gift of God, in vain; and again describes the conduct 
and motives, the sufferings and consolations of the 
Apostles. He says that giving no occasion of offence 
in anything, that their ministry might not) be exposed 
to censure, they strove to approve themselves to God by 
their patience in enduring trials and sufferings; preach- 
ing the gospel with purity and forbearance; pursuing 
their course through good and evil report; considered 
as deceivers, yet true; exposed to constant suffering 
and danger, yet preserved by the power of God. He 
then tells the Corinthians that he speaks to them with 
the greatest freedom, and that he feels the greatest 
affection for them; he says,there is no deficiency in his 
affection toward them, but in theirs toward him; and 
begs them to entertain the same affection for him. He 
then exhorts. them not to enter into strange con- 
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nexions with unbelievers, ‘for what fellowship,’ he asks, 
‘can exist between righteousness and iniquity,the tem- 
ple of God and idols?’ and accommodating a passage 
from the Old Testament and applying it to them ex- 
horts them, (Chap. vii.) by the promises and favors 
of God and their relation to him as children, to keep 
themselves from whatever might defile them and to 
make themselves thoroughly holy in the fear of God. 
Chap. vii. The remainder of this chapter is occu- 
pied with the expression of his feelings on receiving 
the information brought by Titus. He begins, ‘Admit us,’ 
i.e. receive us kindly, ‘for we have not injured or defraud- 
ed you, or endeavored to extort from you’,—with a ta- 
cit reference to the conduct of the false apostles. He 
then says he uses the greatest freedom in speaking to 
them and exults much on account of them,and declares 
the great joy and support which abound inthe midst 
of his afflictions. He then speaks of his anxiety and 
troubles upon coming to Macedonia, and of the joy 
and consolation which the coming of Titus afforded by 
the favorable accounts of the effects which his former 
Epistle had produced. He says he does not regret 
having caused them sorrow, though he did regret, on 
account of the beneficial effects of this godly sorrow; 
as it had produced reformation of conduct and reclaim- 
ed them from their errors. His object in writing that 
Epistle, he says, was to show his strong interest in 
their welfare; and expresses the pleasure he derived 
from the account which Titus gave him of their favor- 
able reception of him and the kindness and deference 
with which they treated him. So that he rejoices that 
he now feels perfect confidence in them. 
G. P. BRADFORD. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS OF ST PAUL’s 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


The eighth and ninth chapters are occupied with the 
subject of the contribution for the poor Christians in 
Judea, of which he had spoken inthe last chapter of the 
first Epistle. He speaks (Chap. viii.) of the great 
liberality of the Macedonian churches above their 
means or his expectations, and exhorts the Corinthians 
by their example to show the same liberality. He tells 
them that he does not give it as a command, but to afford 
them an opportunity of showing the genuineness of 
their love; to this end he also reminds them of the be- 
nevolence of Christ, who though he was rich yet for 
our sakes became poor. He says he gives them this 
advice as proper for them, as they had shown a readi- 
ness to it a year before. It is not his purpose, he says, 
to burden them that others may be relieved, but his 
wish that there may be an equality. For this purpose 
he had sent Titus who had the same desire with regard 
to them, and had also sent two others of approved 
character in the churches for integrity and activity, to 
prevent any blame from being cast upon him in respect 
to this liberality of which he had the charge. 

Chap. ix. There is some difficulty in the beginning 
of this chapter, for he seems to have finished in the 
last chapter what he intended to say respecting the con- 
tribution, and remarks in the commencement that it 
is superfluous that he should write concerning this sub- 
ject, but again resumesit at length. The probable so- 


lution of this is, that he had finished the Epistle at the 
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end of the last chapter,but in looking it over again with 
an intention of resuming it he begins with the remark 
that it is superfluous to write about the contribution, 
but is carried away by the subject and goes on to urge 
them again to contribute. This is much in the same 
strain as the former chapter. He exhorts them to a 
liberal contribution, telling them that he had boasted of 
their liberality and their readiness to contribute, and 
says that he has sent the brethren before to prepare the 
contribution, that the confidence with which he had 
spoken of their readiness to contribute might not be 
disappointed. He exhorts them to give with cheerful- 
ness and not with the appearance of compulsion, re- 
minding them of the rewards of charity and the boun- 
tifal providence of God and of the further effect of this 
liberality, not only in supplying the wants of the needy, 
but also in promoting the glory of God and the cause 
of religion by giving proof of their obedience to the 
gospel. 

Chap. x. The style of the Epistle now changes to a 
tone of indignant irony and severe reproof. The rea- 
son of the change seems to be, that the foregoing part 
was addressed to his friends and adherents, who were 
probably the majority of the Corinthian church, and 
who had been brought off from the opposition to him by 
his former letter and had returned to their duty; while 
the remaining part is addressed to his adversaries 
who still maintained more or less openly their oppo- 
sition to him, and were under the influence of those 
false teachers by whom the Apostle had been misrep- 
resented and calumniated, and whose teaching had 
caused disorder in the church. Several questions here 
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suggest themselves, which we will not however under- 
take to discuss,—as to the precise character and pre- 
tensions of these false teachers,and the kind of author- 
ity which St Paul intended to exert against the refrac- 
tory. We will only remark, that their misrepresenta- 
tions of his character and motives as a preacher of the 
religion of Christ were such that.he considered them 
as calling for the most severe rebuke. These chapters 
are strongly marked with the peculiarities of the Apos- 
tle’s style,and display his ardent character; we observe 
in them in a remarkable degree his abrupt transitions 
and changes of manner—from indignant irony to affec- 
tionate remonstrance. In reading them we must con- 
sider that they are addressed to those upon whom mild 
and affectionate language had no influence, and that 
there was not only opposition to his authority but scan- 
dalous disorder and vice in the community to which 
they were addressed. 

‘Now I Paul,’ he begins, (Chap. x.) ‘who when 
present am humble among you, but when absent 
am bold’—here he probably uses the language which 
had been applied to him by his opposers; and we may 
paraphrase his words in the two first verses thus—I 
who have been represented to be so humble when 
among you and so bold when absent, beseech you that 
I may not have occasion when present with you to be 
so confidently bold as I intend to be towards some 
who have such views of my conduct. He tells them 
(ver. 3) that though but a man he will make use of 
arms which are powerful through God to remove and 
cast down all that raises itself up against the gospel, 
and speaks of the authority and power given him by 
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God and the use which he intends to make of it. In 
the ninth verse he takes notice of another thing said of 
him by his adversaries, that his letters were weighty 
and powerful but when present he was weak and his 
speech contemptible; threatens to use when among 
them the same authority which he assumes when ab- 
sent; and in the rest of the chapter reflects severely 
upon the character and pretensions of his opposers, 
who had come among them with commendatory letters 
and had intruded themselves upon the field God had 
gommitted to him and interfered with his labors, giv- 
ing in what he says of himself an implied censure of 
the others. 

Chap. xi. He continues at the beginning of this 
chapter, ‘Would to God ye could bear a little with my 
folly ;’ referring probably to a charge of folly and ex- 
travagance brought by his opponents. He tells the Cor- 
inthians that he is jealous of them in the sight of God, 
and compares them to a virgin whom he has endeavor- 
ed to present to Christ pure; but he fears lest, as 
Eve was deceived by the serpent, they might be cor- 
rupted from that simple affection to Christ. ‘For,’ he 
continues in the next verse, ‘if any one come among 
you preaching another Jesus &c. ye bear it well.* 
He then takes notice of what had been made use of 
as occasion for calumny against him and disparagement 
of his character, that in preaching the gospel to them 
he had refused to receive any compensation from them, 
but had supported himself by the labor of his own 


* 2 Cor. xi. 4. This seems to me to be the meaning of this verse. 
The common version is,—if such an one came who could afford you 
better spiritual instruction, then you might well bear with him;— 
which sense Locke also gives. 
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hands. There is notice of the same thing in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ninth chapter. It seems 
that Paul for some reason (probably to separate his 
character and claims more completely from other teach- 
ers of religion or philosophy at Corinth) refused to 
receive the support which was afforded to the min- 
isters of the gospel. This had been taken hold of 
by his adversaries, apparently to call in question his 
claims as an Apostle. It seems also from the passage 
before us (2 Cor. xi. 7 and following verses) that it 
had been made use of by his adversaries as implying 
a want of affection toward the Corinthian church. In 
answer he tells them that it was not from any want of 
love to them that he had allowed himself to receive 
nothing from them, but to cut off all pretence from those 
who were seeking occasion to extort money from 
them,—the false apostles and deceitful workers. He 
then goes on, (ver. 16,) ‘Let no one think me wanting 
in wisdom; but if he do, let him bear with me as a 
fool, that I may boast a little.’ What he says jn this 
chapter of his own folly we may understand as said 
ironically,—in reference to the charge of folly brought 
against him. He continues his justification, reflecting 
severely upon the conduct of the false apostles, and 
compares his claims with theirs. This, he says, he 
does not as a servant of Christ, but comparing himself 
with them in those external things of which they boast- 
ed. He compares himself with them as a Hebrew 
and an Israelite and as a minister of Christ, and in the 
remainder of the chapter enlarges upon the sufferings 
he had undergone in the service of Christ as confirms 
ation of his claims. 
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ST PAUI.’S SECOND EPISTLE 


Chap. xii. In this chapter he continues the sub< 
ject, making good his claim by the extraordinary 
visions and revelations with which he had been 
favored; says he will boast of his weakness and 
sufferings in the cause of Christ, though not of him- 
self; speaks of the thorn in the flesh, which was 
given that he might not be too much elevated by the 
revelations which he had received; and (in vers. 9 and 
10) declares that he will boast of his weakness and 
take pleasure in his sufferings, as in them the power 
of Christ is most clearly displayed. He tells them 
that they have compelled him to boast, and declares 
that he is not inferior to the very chief Apostles, for 
he had shown among them the signs of his Apostle- 
ship. In the 13th verse he again alludes to his not hav- 
ing chosen to receive anything of them. His men- 
tioning this so frequently shows how much it must 
have been made a ground of disparagement against 
him by his enemies. In ver. 14 and following he in- 
forms them of his intention of coming to visit them, and 
makes declaration of his disinterestedness in his con- 
duct and feelings towards them. In ver. 16 &c. he 
alludes to another misrepresentation of his conduct, 
that though he did not receive money himself he ob- 
tained it craftily from them through the persons he 
sent. In ver. 19 he declares, though in the form of 
question, that what he had said was not to excuse him- 
self, was not to be regarded as an apology or defence 
of his conduct, but that it was said for their advantage, 
—that his object was not to justify himself, but to benefit 


them, as he had fears lest he should not find them such 
as he wished. 
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Chap. xiii. He declares again his intention of vis- 
iting them, and his purpose of examining every matter 
thoroughly and of using his authority with severity if 
the occasion should require. There is some difficulty 
in explaining the remainder of this chapter. It is ren- 
dered obscure in our common version by the way in 
which the words ‘proof’ in verse 3, ‘prove yourselves’ 
and ‘reprobates’ in verses 5 and 6, and ‘approved’ and 
‘reprobates’ in verse 7, are translated. These several 
words in the original have a common derivation and 
seem to relate to the same thing. There is also con- 
siderable difficulty in the Greek; the words seem to 
relate to proofs of his Apostleship as applied to him, 
since his commission and power as an Apostle of 
Christ had been called in question among them. The 
general explanation of the passage from the third to the 
tenth verse seems to be this, though it is not quite 
satisfactory to us in all respects;—that since they had 
called in question his Apostleship, since they required 
a proof of Christ’s speaking in him, he would give it 
if necessary by exercising his authority in punishing 
the refractory; that however he earnestly desired this 
might be rendered unnecessary by their reformation, al- 
though he thus might not have opportunity of display- 
ing his power, which could only be exerted for the truth 
and not against it; and that he would be content to be re- 
garded as weak, if they by a change of conduct would 
render the exercise of his authority unnecessary. 
He concludes with an affectionate farewell and greet- 
ing. G. P. BRADFORD, 
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REMARKS ON THE RECEIVED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


From the authorities and opinions above cited,* 
the reader is in a measure assisted to try for him- 
self the justice of that very current commendation of 
the Public Version, ‘that it was a very creditable trans- 
lation for ts time.’ We have chanced indeed lately on 
a hardy critic to whom this no doubt would seem 
tame; the only terms that can duly set it forth, are 
as ‘one of the best made into any language at any pe- 
riod since the Reformation.’ This is generous at least, 
though very cheap praise. ‘The decisions of an anon- 
ymous scribbler in a second-rate periodical (Monthly 
Rev. for 1790) we need not be greatly concerned to 
counteract. It is a matter of much more regret, that 
so tempered praise should have been given it by the 
modest Campbell, ‘as being one of the best composed 
so soon after’ that great era. There is the reason for 
demurring even to this, that the apology so often offer- 
ed to extenuate the defects of great men or valuable 
works,—that ‘their faults were the faults of the age’— 
could not be applied here without doing the age palpa- 
ble injustice. Thus much is clear, that their prede- 
cessors, who might better plead this excuse, in nu- 
merous instances need it not where King James’s 
translators, if they wanted this, had no other. Even 
old Wickliffe not unfrequently compares with them in 
such cases to his manifest advantage. Examples in 


* See pp. 77—86. 
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proof will present themselves in the course of the se- 
ries of faulty translations to follow these remarks. 

It is in our view a decisive circumstance against the 
eulogiums of which the Received Version has been the 
subject, that they deal wholly in generals. Its partisans 
crowd together indeed ail manner of desirable qualities 
for such an undertaking, and then make a present of 
the whole to King James’s translators. But why is it 
that the curious student still seeks in vain for a formal 
and specific illustration of these singular excellencies? 
Professor Symonds has furnished a thorough and ua- 
answerable analysis of its blemishes and errors; and 
he who should plausibly do it the counter-office, would 
have written more to the purpose than all the inditers 
of such scraps of vagueness and cant as are quoted or 
referred to in these remarks. Would not especially the 
many who now admire and laud by rote, but are 
somewhat embarrassed when pressed to render a rea- 
son wherefore, take that service kindly? 

One of the leading periodicals of the age, which has 
ever been like a sentinel in a watch-tower to descry 
and repel the approaches of all sorts of innovation, 
political or theological, has culled, seemingly at much 
pains, from the various versions of the last cen- 
tury the most exceptionable specimen of each, The 
reviewer, whose intent is to throw a damper on every 
new attempt of the sort, has hopes evidently that these 
specimens will be read, as if concentrated into one 
work. He takes occasion to evince his exemplary candor 
by hinting the possibility of a few errors in the Public 
Version; and as perhaps the worst example adduces 
the text in the account of the crucifixion, (Luke xxiii, 
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32,) where two other malefactors are spoken of as suf- 
fering with our Saviour. Could such an instance have 
been selected, except with the artful purpose of serv- 
ing as a blind to divert and confine the reader’s atten- 
tion? Jt is an error, to be sure, reproachful to the 
Translators; but we assert that the chief offence in it 
is that given to the imagination. ‘To associate even 
in appearance the idea of guilt with the sacred charac- 
ter of Jesus, gives to every mind a shock and looks 
like impiety. But grant only that the importance of 
an error is measured chiefly by its effect, and what 
becomes of it? Since the Christian world began, was 
there ever a reader misled by it? In all likelihood 
the great majority of the common people read this pas- 
sage and hear it read, without once perceiving the un- 
fortunate blunder. How much less of an error, tried 
by this standard, than those unhappy and misrepresent- 
ed words in the Apostle’s reprimand, (1 Cor. xi. 29,) 
which have driven multitudes from the communion-ta- 
ble,—‘ he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh to himself damnation!’ It is indeed a miser- 
able affectation to produce the former passage as the 
strongest case requiring revision, when any decently 
intelligent printer may correct it for himself in an im- 
pression issuing from his press, after the manner sug- 
gested by Priestley in his Harmony; viz. by simply 
changing the adjective from singular to plural and sep- 
arating ‘malefactors’ by a comma both before and after* 
—iwo others, malefactors, &c. 

*This has actually been done in some of our American editions; 
those, in particular, as we find from examination while writing, 


which issued from a press once eminently prolific of bibles—that 
of Collins & Perkins, New York city. 
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But the subject is too copious to be slurred over and 
dispatched by one or two such references as the above. 
The errors of the Common Version on the contrary 
are so numerous, that in order to being best under- 
stood they have called for formal and distinct classi- 
fication. This has been already done with great ex- 
actness and justice by Geddes and Symonds; so that 
even to name them severally may be dispensed with. 
Some farther remarks however, entering more into 
particulars, seem unavoidable and will be excused. 

Of these faults how large a proportion are attributa- 
ble to the translators’ strict, or more properly speak- 
ing, slavish adherence to the letter of the text. This 
probably is what we are to understand by the fidelity 
so much extolled. It was not considered by these 
encomiasts, that a translation verbal and literal was 
not therefore the most faithful version; and that ‘from 
a superstitious regard to the letter of the original our 
translators have adopted modes of expression which 
are utterly foreign from the idiom of the English 
tongue, and perhaps of all other modern tongues.’ 
What the great Selden therefore said of them admits 
of no controversy, ‘that they have rendered into Eng- 
lish words rather than English phrase.’ Since then 
the idioms or modes of speech of different languages va- 
ry so much,—a difference peculiarly wide between a 
modern and Western tongue compared with an ancient 
and Oriental,—a sentential, rather than a literal or ver- 
bal, translation will be most faithful to the original; 
that is.one where every sentence of the English corres- 
ponds as exactly to the Hebrew or Greek as the differ- 
ence of the two idioms will permit. Such a mode of transla- 
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tion has the preference and sanction of such names as 
Lowth, Wakefield, and Campbell. ‘To render the pe- 
culiar idiotisms of any language into any other lan- 
guage’ says the last, ‘is not to translate but to traves- 
ty.” But our translators fettered themselves to a dif- 
ferent system. And what has been the result? They 
have overloaded the text—and to a degree which pre- 
cludes all comparison with similar works,—with the 
Italic character; a grievous and needless deformity. 
Hence too the obscurity by which the sacred volume 
is disfigured. How is it, but for this,—give us any 
other answer, if you can,—that the passages are so 
numerous, on which if the reader pauses to find a 
meaning, he gives up at last in blank despair! Let him 
feel as much reverence as you will for the bible as he 
has it ;—it is natural that he should do so having known 
it from his infancy, and having known no other; yet we 
cannot but query, whether there be any other vernacu- 
lar version,—saving only the barbarous work of Purver 
and the undignified anonymous translation of 1729— 
from which he would not gain in point of edification. 
But the authors of our English Bible pursued a 
process singular enough for men who were such mas- 
ters in Hebrew and Greek as has been said to the 
thousandth time. At least they would literally seem— 
for we disclaim any thing like caricature—to have du- 
ly sought out in the lexicon each word of the original 
in its order, and to have placed, after the manner of 
the tyro, the first meanings there found side by side 
till the sentence was complete. What result the ag- 
gregate might show as to construction or sense, one 
might suspect was not always known to themselves: 
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they left it to those who should follow, as being no 
part of their province. They appear not to have dream- 
ed of that variety of meanings as deducible from the 
same word, which is now sanctioned by the best phil- 
ologists. Thus they left the literal result from a Greek 
passage just as it might chance to be, chaos or order; 
all exercise of the judgment thereon was felt to be li- 
centious and dangerous, even so much as was neces- 
sary to shape it into propriety and sense. 

There is one circumstance about the Received Ver- 
sion not necessarily connected with what precedes, 
but which it is not amiss to mention here, lest a better 
opportunity should be wanting. ‘The sense which it 
has seen fit to express in not a few, and very impor- 
tant passages too, is one in which, if we mistake not, 
it stands alone; deserted by all critics since the Re- 
formation. The noted text in Job (xix. 25), the one 
in Matthew (xvi. 26), and that from Paul’s address at 
Athens in the Acts (xvii. 22) may be cited at random 
as examples in point. How happens this; and has it 
been the fate of any other version of decent reputa- 
tion to be equally unfortunate in texts of equal mo- 
ment? 

We may allege too,—nor can we for this charge 
run the hazard of being called captious,—that King 
James’s translators were most arbitrary and uncer- 
tain in their modes of rendefing. A leading member of 
of their company, Dr Myles Smith, the author of the 
Preface, seems to have been sensible of the fault, 
when he apologises in a certain manner for a want of 
‘identity of phrasing.’ Of this want of uniformity, on 


which Newcome, Symonds and Geddes much insist, 
10 
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the last remarks, that ‘it is observable not only in 
the different portions of Scripture assigned to the 
different classes; but often in the same portion, not sel- 
dom in the same book, and sometimes even in the 
same chapter and the same verse.’ The whole charge 
is not perhaps after all embraced by the above words. 
While the same original term is repeatedly rendered,— 
in near proximity, with the same sense,—in various 
ways; different terms in the Greek have been express- 
ed by the same word in our own tongue, though an- 
swering to things most unlike. Farmer with his usu- 
al acumen has fully exposed this in relation to the 
two words both rendered uniformly devil. And of 
these, the one which alone will bear this translation 
has in perhaps half the instances of its occurrence in 
the New Testament other and various senses, from 
the neglect to observe which confusion and perplex- 
ity ensue. ‘I'o the instances of the above let us sup- 
pose added the numerous violations of grammar and 
syntax which Symonds has collected;—and may it not 
excite our reasonable wonder that even the sovereign 
voice could elevate such a work into a philological au- 
thority ? 

But we must leave these and other unmentioned 
faults, warned by thelength of our remarks, to speak in 
the brief space that remains of what must be deemed 
their crowning reproach. What excuse can be made 
for that subservience to the views of their royal pat- 
ron, of which such pitiable examples abound? Most 
students will indeed promptly confess with Geddes, 
‘that they have hardly seen a modern version in which 
there were not to be found visible marks of party-zeal.’ 
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How grossly does it disfigure the Latin version of Be- 
za, in which Campbell has held up to view so_many 
egregious examples! There was no one who might 
with a better grace animadvert on this sin than that 
high-minded and temperate critic. In later times the 
translation issued in England (in 1810) under Unita- 
rian auspices has been a standing topic of invective 
on the same account. Crimination here seems to 
have rung out all its changes. The ‘Improved Ver- 
sion’ is confessedly a sectarian book: that is, it was 
got up, too palpably for denial, to favor a particular 
system. This aim is so often breaking forth as to 
naturally destroy all confidence in the impartiality 
of the Editors, except with theological partisans. 
But this is the extent of the charge. Their zeal did 
not, that we are aware, carry them to the length of 
barefaced dishonesty. But be that as it may,—let the 
most lynx-eyed hostility bring forward its examples; * 
it will detect nothing, we pledge ourselves, worthy to 
stand by the side of that high-handed perversion which 
James’s translators have shown in their account of 
Simon Magus (Acts vill. 9, 11, 13.) Here is the self- 
same Greek verb recurring not less than three times 
within the space of four verses. The Received Ver- 
sion renders it once and again bewitch; but in the last 
instance, where it is used of Philip, they shrink from 
coupling with the sacred name of an Evangelist that 
then most tlagrant of all imputations; and accordingly 
the word softens into wonder! We submit to our read- 
ers whether Beza has outdone this; even in the noted 
instance where he translates, (Titus ii. 11), ‘The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation to some men’ 
(quibusdam homimbus. ) 
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One is at a loss to say whether indignation or 
a smile is most provoked by the solicitous pains 
taken by the authors of our Version to insinuate 
into it the episcopacy and witchcraft so near to the 
heart of their royal master. We do not add elec- 
tion, perseverance, and grace, not wishing to array 


against us the prejudices of numbers who are unlikely 
to bring to all the instances that might be specified on 
these points a neutral judgment. Of the passages 
made to serve one of the first-mentioned notions— 
(Acts. i. 20) his bishoprick &c,—it is curious to notice 
that the original passage (Psal. cix. 8) of which this is 
but a quotation is given,—‘let another take his office.’ 
Without doubt ‘the Church’ for the moment had slip- 
ped from their memory. Both of the passages animad- 
verted upon in this paragraph, it will be noticed, serve 
also as two out of a thousand instances to illustrate 
that disdain of uniformity already censured. 
J. P. DABNEY. 


THE INCIDENTAL ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


There is an argument for the truth of the facts re- 
corded in the New Testament, which it seems to me 
impossible that any one can fully understand without 


allowing it great weight. Irefer to the evidence of 


truth which results from the whole structure of the 
New Testament narratives. ‘The pervading style and 
character of these writings are such as can belong only 
to true histories. No one who has not properly stud- 
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ied them can have any idea of the power of this evi- 
dence. The fact is, the great argument here found 
for the truth of Christianity is yet to be revealed in 
all the breadth and grandeur of its dimensions. It has 
been entirely overlooked—hidden under mistaken no- 
tions of the nature and character of the Christian re- 
cords. They have been regarded as altogether differ- 
ent from all other books. It has been believed that in 
their composition the minds of their authors were un- 
der the special and miraculous influence of God. 
Hence it has been deemed highly irreverent to apply 
to these writings those plain rules of interpretation 
which we apply to all other books, and which all hu- 
man language absolutely requires, if it is to be under- 
stood. Accordingly, no correct principles having 
been observed in the reading of these compositions, 
the Christian world has been filled with opinions and 
doctrines the most fanciful and discordant, all boasting 
a Scriptural origin. Thus the true spirit and beauty 
of the history of Jesus have been wholly lost sight of, 
and men have not recognised the numerous and deep 
impressions of truth stamped upon this wonderful nar- 
rative. 

I regard the Christian Scriptures as the writings of hon- 
est and sensible men, who required no extraordinary as- 
sistance in committing to writing what they had seen and 
heard. I believe that they were men of no great degree 
of education, men who participated in a measure, as all 
men must,in the common modes of thought and speech, 
in the prevalent sentiments and opinions of their times; 
but nevertheless intelligent and singlehearted men,who 


have given us in their own simple and natural way a 
10* 
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relation of the facts of which they were the eye-witness- 
es, and of the instructions to which they listened. 
Regarded as the production of such men, the New 
Testament history manifests throughout all the marks of 
human composition. In its subordinate and unimpor- 
tant details, in its incidental notices of customs, man- 
ners and opinions, we discover indubitable traces of 
of the age in which it appeared; and thus we are as- 
sisted in fixing its date, as writings of all kinds thus 
receive impressions from the period in which they are 
produced, It is everywhere characterised by the signs 
of honesty and of that entire absence of art which is 
an invariable accompaniment of truth. It is not more 
clearly the work of men, than of fair-minded, truth- 
speaking men. ‘The air of truth which it carries with 
it is not ostentatiously thrust forward. But it appears 
in the most incidental manner. For instance, we are 
given very plainly to understand that the events relat- 
ed in the New ‘Testament took place at a certain peri- 
od, at the time when Judea was a Roman province, 
and Pontius Pilate its governor. But these cireum- 
stances are not formally and anxiously announced, in 
order to give an imposing appearance of particularity 
to the narrative. They appear accidentally as it were, 
in the way cf mere allusion. 

This trait in the history of Jesus Christ has not 
been duly appreciated. It has not been sufficient- 
ly considered how incredible it is that such a story 
should ever have gained credence in the world if it 
were not true. For it abounds in allusions and inci- 
dental references to places and persons public and well 
known. It represents a who’e country with its towns 
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and cities as having been for a considerable period 
the scene, or theatre, of the events which it relates. It 
continually mentions names, without any appearance 
of timidity, without any idea of contradiction, and thus 
by interweaving itself at a thousand points with publie 
affairs and with well known events it virtually appeals 
to the whole country and time alluded to, and challen- 
ges denial. To perceive what a barefaced and mon- 
strous imposture this must be if it is not true, suppose 
that a book were to be published now purporting to be 
a history of events that took place in this country some 
fifty years ago; suppose that it told us of an individual 
who went from one end of the country to the other, 
attended every where by immense crowds, performing 
the most astonishing works, uttering the most eloquent 
and original lessons, producing the greatest sensation 
everywhere, rendering himself obnoxious to the great 
and powerful, and finally brought before the highest 
civil tribunal and condemned to death, and then exe- 
cuted in the most public manner. Would not the sim- 
ple circumstance, that every man into whose hands the 
book might fail could say, ‘I never heard of these 
things before,’ stamp the story as a bold and shameless 
fabrication and seal its fate instantly? Would it not be 
borne down at once by ten thousand tongues proclaiming 
its falsehood? Why has not the New Testament met with 
this treatment? That it was written within much less than 
fifty years of the time when the events related purport 
to have taken place, admits of very satisfactory proof. 
One circumstance seems to me to decide this point. 
It is this,—that the New Testament bears none of the 
marks which it must have borne if it had been the pro- 
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duction of any subsequent period, and which no impos- 
ture, however ingenious and vigilant, could have wholly 
avoided. 

But it is not my intention to enter at length upon the 
Christian Evidences. I have wished only to make a 
few remarks preliminary to an examination of a portion 
of the Evangelical history noticed in the next article. 

W. H, FURNESS. 


JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER.— JOHN XIII. 


This passage is strongly marked with that air of reality 
in which, as I have observed, I find one of the strong- 
est grounds of my faith. I recognise in it the divine 
and beautiful features of truth. It represents the great 
and illustrious subject of the narrative as feeling, 
speaking and acting in perfect and natural keeping 
with his lofty and original character. I beg attention 
to this passage not because it is peculiar in its inter- 
nal evidence, but because it gives us a good specimen 
of this kind of evidence, which pervades the history 
genera ly. 

When the incidents related in the above mentioned 
passage took place, Jesus was seated with his few 
friends observing one of the great national festivals of 
the Jews. It was now evening. In a few hours he 
was to be seized and hurried away to judgment and to 
crucifixion. His destruction had been for some time 
determined upon by the High Council of the nation, 
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who felt that his popularity must be fatal to theirs, and 
therefore they feared and hated him. Fora short 
time previous he appears to have taken care not to 
show himself in public. He prudently strove to avoid 
the machinations of his enemies, who were anxious to 
apprehend him. One of his own disciples however, 
actuated by the base passion of avarice, had agreed 
for a sum of money to deliver his Master into the hands 
of the Priests. Of this treacherous design Jesus was 
perfectly aware. But what is chiefly deserving of re- 
mark is the striking and characteristic manner in 
which our blessed Saviour reveals to his diseiples his 
knowledge that there was a traitor among them. 

His disciples, let it be borne in mind, although 
warmly attached to him, were yet adhering to him 
with the most extravagant hopes of temporal good. 
They regarded him as that heaven-sent King for whom 
their nation had so long waited. They expected to be 
raised by him to the possession of untold wealth and 
glory; they were every moment hoping that he would 
commence the establishment of his magnificent king- 
dom. They had more than once disputed among 
themselves which should be the greatest under him— 
which should stand the nearest to his throne. Of 
course while they cherished these views and expecta- 
tions they were little prepared forthe catastrophe 
which was at hand. The sadness which he manifested 
at this time—the emotion he evinced and the language 
in which he indulged must have sounded very myste- 
riously in their ears. It appears from Luke’s account 
that upon this very occasion, when they were obser- 
ving the festival with their Master, there arose some 
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feelings of jealousy among them; they contended for 
superiority, thus showing how little they dreamed of 
what was to happen. ‘These selfish and mistaken feel- 
ings their Master did the utmost to allay. 

From the circumstance mentioned by Luke,that there 
was a dispute at the supper which should be the 
greatest, we see the point and significance of what was 
done by Jesus as recorded by John. John mentions 
no dispute, but he tells us that while they were at sup- 
per his Master took water and began to wash the feet 
of his disciples, thus abruptly silencing their conten- 
tions and giving them, in a manner the most impressive 
and perfectly accordant with the genius of the country 
and the age, a lesson of humility, of forbearance and 
mutual consideration. In conveying this lesson, in 
performing this symbolical act, he is led to observe, 
‘Ye are clean, but not all of you,’ evidently alluding, 
though very obscurely, to Judas. Again shortly after- 
wards, while discoursing to his disciples, he says, ‘I 
speak not of you all. I know whom I have chosen. 
But the words of Scripture are fulfilled, He that eateth 
bread with me has lifted up his heel against me.’ 
Here we perceive is another allusion to Judas, still 
indefinite, although somewhat more pointed than the 
preceding. Immediately after we read, that he was 
troubled in spirit and testified and said, ‘Verily, verily 
Isay unto youthat one ofyou shall betray me.’ 

Now how beautifully do these three references to the 
treachery of a disciple show how it pained our Saviour 
to think of it—with what reluctance he reveals his know- 
ledge of it. He seems to approach the subject with 
great unwillingness, hinting at it at first very faintly. 
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And when at last he speaks out, it is with great emo- 
tion. He is troubled in spirit. His object in telling 
his disciples that one of them was about to deliver him 
up to his enemies was, to confirm their confidence in 
him. ‘Now I tell you,’ he says, ‘before it takes place, 
that when it does happen your faith may not be sha- 
ken—you may believe that I am what I have professed 
to be.” He may naturally have desired also to be rid 
of the presence of the traitor. For the freedom of his 
communications with his disciples could not but be 
constrained and checked in the presence of one who 
he knew was about to act the part of an enemy. By 
an obscure allusion to the treachery of Judas he pro- 
bably hoped to shame him and induce him to leave the 
place. But his conscience was not at this period so 
susceptible as to be affected by such delicate hints. 
Jesus therefore was compelled to speak plainly, and 
with great distress and agitation, as the history informs 
us, he tells his disciples that one of them was about to 
deliver him up tohis foes. His emotion must have 
been manifest in his countenance andtone. Then the 
disciples looked at each other, wondering whom he 
could mean. Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples whom Jesus loved. This individu- 
al was the narrator himself,the favorite of his Master. 

With the manner in which the inhabitants of the 
East placed themselves at their meals the reader is 
probably familiar. They did not sit upright as we do. 
But they reclined on couches, resting upon the left el- 
bow, withthe upper part of the body near the table, 
while the feet were thrown out behind at an angle 
from the table. Thus the head of one came close to 
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the breast of him who was placed on his left hand. 
John being on the right of his Master rested his head 
upon his Master’s bosom. Simon Peter who was at 
another part of the table beckoned to John, intimating 
by signs and gesticulations that John should ask who 
it was of whom Jesus spake. John then said to his 
Master, ‘Master, who is it?’ This question was un- 
doubtedly asked in a very low tone of yvoice—in a whis- 
per. And Jesus answered it in the same way, saying to 
John, ‘He it is to whom I shall give this piece of bread 
when I have dipped it.’ So that what passed between 





Jesus and John was not heard by the rest of the disciples. 

Our Saviour was now observing with his follow- 
ers the festival of the Passover, and taking the office 
of a master or head of a family he distributed the 
food provided among those who were at table with 
him. At this festival it was customary for the person 
who presided to break off a piece of unleayened bread, 
and having dipped it into a dish consisting of va- 
rious kinds of fruit boiled in honey and wine to eat it, 
giving a similar portion to each of the company. 
Something of this kind, we may conjecture, was what 
Jesus did when he gave the sop, (as it is called in our 
Common Version,) to Judas. It is evident that he did 
not wish fo point out the traitor by name, lest he should 
be overheard by the others, and he took this way of 
telling John who it was he referred to, by bidding 
him observe to whom he gave the morsel of bread 
which he was about to dip into the dish. Judas may 
have been seated on the other side—on the left hand 
of Jesus. When the latter turned to give him the 
piece which he had dipped their eyes probably met, 
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and Judas at that moment, goaded by his conscience, 
and desirous too to keep up appearances, yet afraid to 
make a prompt and open appeal to Jesus as his fel- 
low-disciples had done, in a low tone of voice inquired, 
‘Is it I, Master?’ Jesus answered in the same way, 
‘Thou hast said,’ which was equivalent to an affirma- 
tive; but raising his voice to its usual tone he added, 
‘What thou doest do quickly.’ The reply of Jesus 
mortified and enraged Judas, and he arose instantly 
and left the place. Probably the working of his base 
passions became immediately visible to John in his 
countenance; and ignorant until that moment of the 
treacherous designs of his fellow-disciple, Joha very 
naturally inferred that the resolution to betray his 
Master was then for the first time distinctly conceived 
by Judas. Struck with the expression of Judas’s 
countenance and having just had this disciple pointed 
out to him as the traitor, it is very natural that he 
should tell us, as he has done, that ‘after the sop,’ i. e. 
after Judas had received the morsel of bread, ‘Satan 
entered into him,’ which means merely that Judas then 
resolved to execute his treachery. All evil designs 
according to the prevalent belief of the age were as- 
cribed to the influence of a wicked spirit, and the 
Evangelist thinks and speaks on this subject agree- 
ably to the sentiments and phraseology of the times. 
‘What thou doest,’ said Jesus to the traitor, ‘do quick- 
ly.’ How perfectly natural and human, so to speak, was 
this remark! The suspense of our Saviour’s situation 
at this time must have been intensely painful. But so 
far from charging him with the least weakness, in that 


he thus expressed a desire that there should be no de- 
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lay, we can only admire the extraordinary composure 
which he preserved under circumstances so dark and 
trying. 

‘Now no man at the table,’ continues the narrative, 
‘knew’ what Jesus meant by thus speaking to Judas. 
Some of them supposed that as Judas was the keeper 
of the purse, their Master had commanded him to pro- 
vide something for the festival. It is evident there- 
fore that the few words that passed between Jesus and 
John, and between Jesus and Judas, were uttered in a 
whisper. ‘The traitor having received the piece of 
bread went immediately out, and it was night. The 
design of delivering Jesus into the hands of the Priests 
had been conceived by Judas some time before. But 
now he resolved to execute it instantly. Hitherto, we 
may suppose, he had been held back by some com- 
punctious visitings. Against one so innocent and un- 
offending as Jesus it must have been difficult for Ju- 
das to work up his malignant passions. When how- 
ever Jesus told him that he was a traitor—that it was he 
who was to betray, and he perceived that his baseness 
was known, all his malice was excited, and he then 
found a pretext, a miserable one indeed, but still a 
pretext for his treachery. He persuaded himself for 
the moment, that he was justified in what he was about 
to do by the manner in which he had just been treat- 
ed. Inflamed by passion, goaded on by avarice, he 
probably said within himself, ‘He tells me I am a trai- 
tor, and he will represent me as such to my fellow-dis- 
ciples. I will not be thus insulted and disgraced to 
no purpose. I will be revenged.’ ‘This is the com- 
mon, but wretched, sophistry wherewith the passions 
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conceal their baseness and endeavor to extenuate their 
indulgence. 

The conduct of Jesus in view of the treachery of Ju- 
das, and towards the traitor himself, is marked by the 
utmost moral beauty and magnanimity. And this it is 
which arrests my attention. There is no anger, no 
vindictiveness. That his disciples may be in some de- 
gree prepared for what is to happen, he tells them that 
one of them is about to deliver him up to death. But 
with what reluctance—with what distress does he 
communicate the fact! And when their curiosity is 
roused and they are all disturbed and exceedingly sor- 
rowful, he does not designate the individual. Only to 
his favorite disciple does he point out the traitor ina 
whisper. He seeks not to stir up the minds of his fol- 
lowers against Judas. He does not point him out 
to them for their indignation, scorn and violence. 
He does not take the opportunity of Judas’s departure 
to tell his disciples that it was he of whom he spake 
as his betrayer. So far was he above all such little- 
ness, that there is hardly any thing in the whole his- 
tory more sublime than the manner in which he breaks 
forth as soon as Judas had quitted the room. ‘Now,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘now is the Son of man glorified, and God 
is glorified with him.’ As if he had said, ‘Now, that 
my betrayer is on his way to accomplish his design, 
the consummation of my great work is at hand. The 
grand crowning event approaches whereby my authori- 
ty, my claims, my glory as the messenger of heaven will 
be iliustriously proved and manifested, and the glory of 
God also.’ A death of unspeakable shame and agony 
was to be the termination of his course, and it was now 
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close at hand. Yet in this event, to all human seeming 
the most disastrous that could possibly have occurred, 
he saw the pledge of his success, the manifestation of 
his glory and the glory of God. He saw then that it 
was, what the result now has most undeniably and tri- 
umphantly proved it to be, the means whereby his 
name and his religion would be gloriously established 
and widely diffused over the world. Gifted with mi- 
raculous knowledge, his eye pierced through all the 
clouds of shame and infamy that were gathering in 
thick masses around him, and he contemplated his ap- 
proaching sufferings and death in their grand moral 
influences, in the impulse which they would give to 
his cause, in the seal which they would affix to its 
truth and divinity. ‘Now I am to be glorified,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘and God will be glorified also. And if God 
is glorified, he will glorify me also with himself, and 
that immediately.’ ‘My children,’ he says turning to his 
disciples with looks, tones and words of the tender- 
est affection, ‘my children, I shall now be with you 
only a little while longer. Soon you will desire to see 
me, but as I said to the Jews I say to you, whither I am 
going ye cannot come—I shall be out of your reach. 
A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you. By this shall you be 
distinguished as my disciples, that ye love one another.’ 
How impressive and touching is this injunction given 
under such circumstances, at such atime! Jesus now 
felt that he had but little while to live. The depart- 
ure of Judas had brought vividly home to him the near- 
ness of his death. And as if these were his last words 
and as with his dying breath, he enjoins it upon his 
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disciples that they should love one another. This was 
a new commandment as propounded by him. The world 
had never before witnessed such an exalted spirit of 
self-devotion as Jesus cherished and inculcated. It 
was no ordinary feeling or principle. To whose heart 
is not this commandment pressed home by the pathetic 
circumstances under which it was breathed forth by 
our beloved Master? 

I have now endeavored to give some idea of the 
naturalness and moral beauty of this portion of the his- 
tory of Jesus. But I am wholly unable to express my 
own feeling of its truth, its living, perfect, divine trath, 
—the circumstances are all so natural and consistent, 
and the words and actions of our Saviour so accordant 
with his whole character, a character so lofty and 
original that fiction never could have produced it. 
These same evidences of truth pervade the New Tes- 
tament narrative to such an extent that they exclude the 
supposition, that either by accident, mistake or design 
any considerable mixture of error has found its way 
into the history. Could the veil of ignorance be drawn 
from our eyes, as I trust in God it shall one day be— 
could we understand the simple story of our Saviour’s 
words and acts, we should find there such a perfect 
and winning representation of moral truth and good- 
ness, that we should be utterly unable to withstand its 
influence. It would beam upon us like the sun, and 
all our generous affections, all the good principles of 
our nature, would be awakened into alife of imitation. 
The lesson would go directly to our hearts, nothing 
could obstruct it. It would act upon us with an im- 
mense and an abiding power, enlightening our moral 
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sentiments, purifying our hearts, and forming us to a 
likeness of that unspotted excellence which has been 
placed before the world in the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth. W. H. FURNESS. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


ON THE HISTORY OF CAIN AND ABEL. 


The history of the world before the flood, my friend, 
has no other annalist than Moses. As he alone has 
given us a true account of the creation—the origin 
and beginning of the ‘things which are seen,’ so he 
only enables us to obtain a glimpse of the generations 
which passed over the earth before its face was chang- 
ed by the deluge. It is but a glimpse which he affords 
us. Here and there the procession of the mighty 
ones, at whose head we beheld the progenitors of our 
race, seems to pause before the opening through which 
the sacred historian permits us to look upon that far- 
distant multitude. But scarcely have our eyes meas- 
ured the object before them when every thing is 
again wrapt in confusion, and centuries glide by in a 
moment. Many, perhaps most persons, wearied or 
vexed by this continual disappointment, may regard 
the whole scene with an impatience which if it could 
find a voice would ask, Why was any view of this peri- 
od given us, if it must be so little and so unsatisfac- 
tory? Why were those disconnected and apparently 
accidental notices, which fill only two chapters in the 
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book of Genesis, preserved by a writer whose object 
it should have been to prepare a regular and instruc- 
tive history? 

If you have ever felt such impatience, I think you 
will perceive its injustice after a proper examination of 
these two chapters. You will see that Moses has pre- 
served the chain.of connexion unbroken from Adam to 
Noah, and that it was his chief purpose in this part of 
his history to mark the descent of him whose posteri- 
ty should people the world after the flood from him 
who first received the command to ‘replenish the earth,’ 
You will also observe that the facts which Moses 
thought worthy of a place in his narrative are not such 
as chanced to occur to his memory, but must have 
been chosen by him from their relation to great in- 
terests of mankind. ‘The first of these facts on which 
the history lingers with any detail is the death of 
Abel. In describing the circumstances which led to 
this event the writer, by a few of those touches of the 
pen which through a single image lay open a large 
assemblage of truths, and which have been pronounc- 
ed characteristic of genius, discloses the condition of 
primitive society and the earliest pursuits of men, 
‘Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of 
the ground,’ Difference of occupation was the imme- 
diate consequence of the increase of the human fami- 
ly, and the employments of the shepherd and the hus- 
bandman first invited, as they most promptly reward- 
ed, industry. The universal consent of tradition and 
fabulous history has represented the first possessors of 
the earth as leading either a pastoral or an agricultu- 
ral life. 
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Cain and Abel ‘brought offerings unto the Lord,’ 
each presenting that which was most convenient 
and most valuable to himself; most convenient, be- 
cause close at hand; most valuable, as it was the fruit 
of his labor. Much has been wri'ten, and contradic- 
tory theories maintained on the subject to which these 
offerings draw our attention. It has been debated 
with much warmth whether sacrifice was a divine or a 
human institution; and some writers have maintained 
that it was intended from the first to prefigure the 
death of our Saviour. That there is nothing to favor 
this opinion in the circumstances of its early use or 
in its original design, so far as it may be learned 
from the narrative before us, must be allowed, I think, 
by every candid reader. The children of Adam 
brought offerings of gratitude. It was thankfulness 
they meant to express,not punishment which they wish- 
edtoavert. Both entertained the same purpose, and 
each offered a portion of that for which he had most 
reason to be grateful—that which constituted his 
wealth while it afforded him subsistence. This was so 
natural a mode of expressing their sense of His good- 

Nl ness to whom they knew they were indebted for all 

their blessings, that it is at least unnecessary to sup- | 
pose a divine direction upon the subject. What, my 

friend, can be plainer than the origin or meaning of 

| sacrifices to a mind content with the simplicity of 
WH truth? The same reasons which made them at first 
ip signs of gratitude, would afterwards suggest their use 
| . as tokens of penitence. The worshipper hoped to pro- 
i | pitiate the Deity by presenting on his altar the beast 
i} which, easily procured, was yet the emblem of whatever 
| he accounted wealth or property; by this act acknowl- 
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edging at once his dependence and his sinfulness, but 
not looking for its meaning beyond the immediate ocea- 
sion. Itis a mistake, though I believe it is very com- 
mon, to suppose that sacrifices were principally, if not 
exclusively, regarded as sin-offerings. We shall find 
when we come to the study of the Jewish Law, that in 
much the larger number of instances they were ap- 
pointed according to their original purpose, as expres- 
sions of adoration or gratitude. 

The offering of one only of the brothers was receiv- 
ed as an acceptable sacrifice. Neither the reason of 
this distinction nor the manner in which it was signi- 
fied appears from the narrative. The Searcher of 
hearts may have seen that evil passions were silently 
working in the breast of Cain, impairing the value of 
his religious service, or he may have intended to make 
trial of his faith, as our faith is often tried by an appa- 
rent disregard of our prayers. It is not probable 
that on this occasion Cain first conceived his enmity 
to his brother. Doubtless it had grown from a slight 
feeling of jealousy till this occurrence gave it more the 
character of settled hate and a fixed purpose, which 
at length ripened into crime. The voice of expostula- 
tion from heaven moved him not. The spirit which 
could not brook the preference shown to his brother 
by the Object of their common worship, could be 
quenched only in his brother’s blood. ‘The murder of 
Abel was not a sudden act of passion, but the execu- 
tion of a plan deliberately and artfully arranged. The 
unsuspecting victim was drawn from his home, and 
slain where no eye but that of the Universal Witness 
beheld the deed. It called for His notice. The first 
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great crime of social life, like the first act of disobe- 
dience to God, demanded swift and memorable retribu- 
tion. 

In the progress and completion of Cain’s wickedness 
we have, I may say, anemblem, or rather the first ex- 
ample, of the course through which the sinner is led by 





the indulgence of those passions which are hostile to 
social happiness. ‘There was nothing unnatural, nor 
any thing compulsory in his descent from love and du- 
ty to the guilt of fratricide. An impressive lesson is 
recorded on one of the first pages of the history of our 
race, to deter men from entrance on a path which ter- 





minates in such deplorable consequences—disregard 
of the closest ties, injustice and cruelty to others, self- 
forgetfulness, and subsequent self-reproach and wretch- 
edness. Alas! that the lesson has been so little heed- 
ed. Its meaning and design ought not to be mistaken, 
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though its instruction seem almost to have been lost. 

It was necessary that the punishment of Cain should 
be signal. How should this end be secured? The 
family of Adam had multiplied and at this time formed 
several households; necessity justifying what propriety 
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has since forbidden, the intermarriage of the nearest 
relatives. Ifthe murderer had been instantly struck 
dead, the Divine judgment, even if it might not have 
escaped the knowledge or baffled the inquiries of those 
who could only come upon the scene when death and 
silence held possession of the spot, would have been 
less notorious and far less instructive than the sentence 
which was passed upon him; by which he was made the 
prey of his own conscience, and driven from the socie- 
ty of those who must now regard him with distrust or 
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even with abhorrence, and from the land where the 
voice of his brother’s blood seemed to him to ery from 
the ground on which he walked. He was condemned 
to live, a conscious memorial of the terror which en- 
compasses the evil-doer. Cain recoiled from the des- 
tiny upon which he had precipitated himself. To lead 
the life of a wanderer, shunned and dreaded by others 
of his kind, was an awful though a merited punishment; 
but besides this he anticipated a life of continual fear. 
He felt that when his crime was discovered the arm of 
human vengeance must be raised, and would not fall 
till it had taken blood for blood. But it was his doom 
to be an example of Divine, and not of human,displeas- 
ure. He must live, he should live; and that he might 
not be tormented by a needless fear, he was not only 
assured by words, but God gave him a token, a sign, 
a pledge, as it were, of safety. We do not know, and 
it is an unprofitable curiosity which seeks to know, the 
nature of this sign. It satisfied Cain, and that was its 
only purpose. 

The wretched man was not deserted by all them 
against whom he had offended by violating the sacred- 
ness of human life. It was not the intention of the 
Creator that he should be left alone, though driven to 
a strange part of the earth. Conjugal love, which 
lives and hopes and clings to its object when all oth- 
er love fails, followed him thither; and there, in the 
land of Nod, a region lying somewhere on the east of 
Eden, at a distance from those revelations of God 
which were granted to the other children and descend- 
ants of Adam, he became the ancestor of a numerous 
progeny. He ‘subdued the earth’ and erected dwell- 
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ings and surrounded himself with the comforts and se- 
curities of social life, still fearing perhaps that justice 
would seek him in his retreat from the associates of 
his youth. His story was thus registered onthe monu- 
ments of his industry. It was repeated by his chil- 
dren, and in the fifth generation was remembered with 
fearful interest. It was transmitted also through the 
other branches of the human family, and served for 
ages to mark the folly, though it could not prevent the 
increase, of passion and crime. At last it was placed 
on the imperishable record of Moses, to bear its testi- 
mony to all future generations. 

What remains of the antediluvian history , I must re- 
serve for another letter. 

Yours, THE EDITOR. 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLES. 
EPHESIANS 1. 4, 5. 


‘ According as he hath chosen us in him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love ; having predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good 
pleasure of his wiil.’ 


{From Chandler’s Paraphrase and Notes.] 


The election, choice and predestination here spoken 
of is evidently as extensive as the persons to whom he 
inscribes his Epistle; which are ‘all the saints,’ who 
continued in the profession of the Christian faith at 
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Ephesus. And what they were elected or predestina- 
ted to is so plain from the letter itself, that I apprehend 
no careful inquirer can mistake. They were chosen 
‘to be holy and without blame in love,’ i. e. to the pro- 
fession of a religion that engages to the strictest purity 
and most fervent charity. They were ‘ predestinated 
to the adoption of children,’ i.e. to be brought out of 
their Gentile state into the family, church and king- 
dom of God. That good pleasure which God purposed 
in himself was, ‘in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times to gather’ and unite ‘under Christ’ the angels 
in heaven and all nations, Jews and Gentiles, upon 
earth; amongst whom the Ephesians were predestina- 
ted to obtain an inheritance, or to become part of the 
lot of his inheritance,(verses 9—11,) whereby of ‘stran- 
gers and foreigners’ they were ‘ made fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.’ For this 
was the great mystery that God had purposed within 
himself to accomplish and bring to light at the fulness 
of time, that ‘the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ 
by the gospel,’ Chap. iii. iv. vi. So that if the Serip- 
tures be allowed to explain themselves, the election and 
predestination spoken of in this Epistle is not the ab- 
solute election of particular persons to salvation; but 
the election and predestination of the Gentiles to be 
made one body with the Jews themselves under Christ, 
to be constituted equally with them members of his 
church and heirs to the blessings promised under the 
Messiah, without circumcision or the least conformity 
to the Law of Moses, upon the sole foundation of re- 


pentance and faith. 
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The original word here rendered ‘ predestinated’ is 
sometimes rendered by our translators, ‘before deter- 
mined,’ as Acts iv. 28; sometimes, ‘ ordained before,’ 
1 Cor. ii. 7; and at other times, ‘ predestinated.’ It 
properly signifies, to determine, appoint, or decree any 
thing before hand; and when applied to God in the case 
before us it denotes his everlasting purpose, or his fixed 
resolution and decree before the creation of the world, 
to receive the believing Gentiles without circumcision 
into the privileges of his church and people. And 
cannot discern any real difference between the ‘ pre- 
destination’ spoken of in this verse, and the ‘ election 
before the beginning of the world’ spoken of in the 
former; for when God predetermined to adopt the be- 
lieving Gentiles as members of his church, he did by 
that decree preelect them to that holiness of profession 
which was the great intention of their adoption; so that 
their being predetermined to the adoption was only 
God’s eternal purpose to make them partakers of the 
privileges of‘his church; for which reason he also pre- 
determined or chose them before the beginning of the 
world to that unblameableness and love, which was the 
great design of this adoption; the decree relating to the 
means and the end being one and the same, and made 
before the foundation of the world. 

What this adoption of children means, must be ex- 
plained from other passages of Scripture. It doth not 
mean the constituting any particular persong, exclusive 
of others, to be absolutely and at all events the children 
of God, so as to secure them finally and infallibly the 
reward of eternal life. This doth not appear to me to 
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be the doctrine of Scripture, at least not to be the doc- 
trine of this place. The Scriptures themselves will plain- 
ly fix the true sense of the expression. The Apostle 
tells us, Rom. ix. 4, ‘that to the Israelites’ or Jews, as 
a body or nation, ‘pertained the adoption.’ Agreeably 
hereto God ordered Moses to tell Pharaoh, ‘ Israel is 
my son, even my first-born,’ Exod. iv. 22. This is spok- 
en of the whole nation, good and bad, as a collective 
body. Yea, when the Jews grew a very corrupt and 
profligate people, God did not disown their relation to 
him as children; they were still children, though ‘ re- 
bellious children,’ Isai. i. 2, ‘a very froward generation, 
children in whom there was no faith,’ Deut. xxxii. 20. 
What then was peculiarly implied in this their adoption, 
or being constituted the children, or first-born, of God? 
Why plainly, their being favored with peculiar privi- 
leges, such as no other nation were, whereby they were 
treated by God amongst other nations as the first-born 
is always preferred amongst the other children by the 
father of a family. And thus Moses himself explains 
it, Deut. xiv. 1, 2. In like manner God hath chosen, 
or predetermined,the believing, uncircumcised Gentiles 
to the adoption of children ‘to himself, having blessed 
them with all spiritual blessings in heavenly things; 
called them by the gospel to nobler privileges than the 
Jews under the Law were ever favored with, whereby 
they have a better title to the character of God’s 
children than the Jews themselves had. Election, 
predestination and adoption are privileges common to 
all who enjoy the benefits of the gospel, and profess 
Christianity. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 
MATTHEW Xi. 38—43. 


Jesus farther exposes the unreasonableness and wick- 
edness of his enemies. 


33 Then some of the Scribes and Pharisees spoke 
saying, Teacher, we wish to see a sign from thee. 
39 But he replied to them, A wicked and adulterous 
generation demands a sign, and no sign will be given 

) it except the sign of the prophet Jonah. For as Jo- 


da 


nah was three days and three nights in the stomach 
of the monstrous fish, so will the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 

41 The men of Nineveh will rise in the judgment with 
this generation and condemn it; for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah, and lo, greater than Jo- 
2nah is here. ‘The queen of the South will rise in 


wa 
io 


the judgment with this generation and condemn it; 
for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and lo, greater than Solomon 
3is here. When the unclean spirit has gone out of 


dom 
eo 


aman, it passes through dry places seeking rest, 
44 but does not find it. Then it says, I will return to 
my house whence I came out. And going it finds 
it empty, swept and furnished. Then it goes and 
takes with it seven other spirits more wicked than 
itself, and they enter and dwell there; and the last 
state of that man becomes worse than the first. So 
will it be with this wicked generation. 
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MATTHEW xi. 38—45. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 38—42. Luke, xi. 29—32, probably refers to the same 
occasion with Matthew. Mark, viii. 11, 12, is speaking 
of a similar occurrence at another time. 

V. 38. sign. This word is not the same with that 
usually rendered ‘miracle,’ nor*was it a miracle suchas Je- 
sus daily wrought in healing the sick that his restless ene- 
mies demanded. They asked for some prodigy, some ap- 
pearance in the sky or the air, which Jesus had not given, 
because he was not satisfied with inspiring a sentiment of 
wonder or terror, and which he did not give, because he 
knew that the request arose from an unfriendly disposi- 
tion, and that by granting it he should only give occasion 
to some new exercise and device of incredulity. The re- 
quest was not confined to this single instance; see Matt. 
xvi. 1, where we are told that they ‘desired a sign from 
heaven,’ also John ii. 18, vi. 30. They may have ar- 
gued that the examples of such prodigies recorded in the 
history of those whom God raised up in former times, (as 
the resting of the sun at the command of Joshua,) justified 
them in demanding such a proof of the divine mission of 
Jesus. Paul alludes to the impatience of the Jews for this 
kind of miracle, 1 Cor. i. 22. 

V. 39. An adulterous generation. In the Old Testament 
the peculiar relation of the children of Israel to Jehovah is 
often described under the figure of the marriage-state, and 
their idolatry is hence called adultery. It may have been 
in allusion to this mode of speech that Jesus called the 
people of his age, who had fallen from the morality as 
much as their fathers ever deviated from the worship pre- 
scribed in the Law, an adulterous generation. Or he may 
have chosen this term as if by their wickedness they had 
forfeited the title of children of Abraham, of which they 


Were extravagantly proud; compare John viii, 41. 
12* 
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V. 40. For as Jonah was &c. See Jonah i. and u. 
Our Lord did not mean that Jonah’s condition was typical 
of his own death, or that the history of the prophet con- 
tained any allusion to himself; but since his enemies had 
demanded a proof of his divinity different from those which 
he was constantly giving them, he foretold that conclusive 
proof which they would have in his death and resurrec- 
tion, and adopting the favorite practice of the Jewish 
teachers by which the prediction would be fastened upon 
the memories of those who heard him, he reminded them 
of a narrative in their Scriptures which in its most im- 
portant circumstances bore a remarkable resemblance to 
this part of his own history. As Jonah was ejected alive by 
the fish on the third day, so would Jesus on the third day 
after his burial appear again in life.—The precision of the 
prophecy, which an impostor would have avoided, should 
be noticed. 

Three days and three nights. The Jews both in 
more ancient and in later times, having no single word 
by which to designate a period of twenty-four hours, were 
accustomed to speak of it under the phrase of ‘a day and a 
night,’ (asin Gen. vii, 12, 2Cor. xi. 25.) Hence the 
same form of expression was used,when in speaking of any 
number of days a part only of the first and of the last was 
meant to be included; as we say that ‘a friend was absent 
ten days,’ if he returned on the tenth day after his depart- 
ure. Many examples of this kind occur in Scripture, some 
of which show beyond all question that this way of speak- 
ing did prevail, as in 2 Chron. x. 5 and 12, where we find 
that ‘after three days’ and ‘on the third day’ are used as 
equivalent expressions, and in Esther iv. 16 compared with 
v. 1. ‘The allegation of some unbelievers that this proph- 
ecy of our Lord did not correspond with the subsequent 
history is therefore groundless, 
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In the stomach of the monstrous fish. This is not the place 
to discuss the questions that have been raised about the 
meaning of the book of Jonah. Our Lord quoted the sto- 
ry as it stands in the Old Testament because it was per- 
tinent to his purpose and familiar to his hearers, The use 
which he has made of it proves only that it existed in his 
time in the same form in which it has come to us.—Dr 
Harris in his ‘Natural History of the Bible’ observes, not 
only ‘ thet it is well ascertained that the writers of the Bi- 
ble must have been ignorant of the whale, as it is never 
seen near Jerusalem or Egypt, and as they could have no 
history of Greenland and Spitzbergen,’ but § that the make 
of the whale will not permit it to swallow a human body, 
as the shark and some other of the water animals are known 
to be capable of doing,’ and ‘ that it is much more natural 
to believe that it was one of these fishes which swallowed 
Jonah, than to multiply miracles without necessity by sup- 
posing that God should have brought a whale from north- 
ern coasts and then enlarge its throat for his reception,’ 

In the heart of the earth. Nothing more is meant 
by this phrase than that he would be buried, placed be- 
neath the surface of the earth, as in Ezekiel xxvii, 
4 and xxviii. 2 Tyre is said to be ‘in the midst (Heb. in 
the heart) of the seas,’ though it was at a very short dis- 
tance from the main land. 

V.41. And condemnit. ‘Though themselves sinners, 
yet they had shown a disposition so much better than that 
which was manifested by the Jews under circumstances of 
superior privilege, that the insensibility of the Jews was 
made to appear more inexcusable. So the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the queen of Sheba and the perverse- 

ness of the Jews gave to the latter the character of great- 
er wickedness, This mode of speech recurs both in the 
Old and the New ‘Testament, Ezek. xvi. 51, 52, Rom. ii. 27, 
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(where instead of ‘judge’ should be condemn,) Heb. xi. 7, 
and is not unknown among us. 

They repented. See Jonah iii. 

Greater than Jonah. ‘The adjective in the original is 
in the neuter gender, which our Lord may have chosen, 
because it was rather the higher character of his miracles 
and teaching, than any personal superiority, to which he 
alluded. 

V. 42. The queen of the South. Read the account of 
this visit in 1 Kings x. 1—10, and 2 Chron, ix. 1—9. She- 
ba, over which this queen reigned, was in Arabia, which 
lay on the southeast of Palestine. 

The ends of the earth. This expression was used con- 
cerning any country beyond the boundaries of the Holy 
Land; see Isaiah, xli. 9, where it is applied to Egypt, and 
Deut. xxviii. 49. 

To hear the wisdom of Solomon—to prove his acquain- 
tance with both natural and moral science, the fame of 
which had reached her ears; see 1 Kings iv. 29—34. 
So Moses is said to have been ‘learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,’ Acts vii. 22. 

Vs. 48—45. The meaning of this parable—for such it 
may be considered—is apparent from the occasion which 


produced it, and from the application which Jesus gave of 
it at the close. Making use of the common doctrine of 


possession, he supposes an evil spirit to leave the person 
in whom he had dwelt and to wander in the arid wastes 
which the demons were thought to inhabit, till weary and 
self-tormented he resolves to return to his former abode. 
He finds that no one else, neither bad spirit nor good, had 
taken possession, no essential change had been made, and 
that he may resume his power without any difficulty ;—his 
house is ready for him. He goes in pursuit of compan- 
ions, chooses seven—the favorite number in Jewish histo- 
ry and Jewish allegory, as may be scen throughout the Bi- 
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ble—and with them once more ‘possesses’? the man; the 
misery of whose condition must of course be greatly enban- 
ced. The parable is Jewish in all its parts, and its design 
was made clear by the words, ‘So will it be with this gen- 
eration.’ ‘The people whom John the Baptist found ina 
dreadful state of wickedness had listened to his preaching 
of repentance, they had also flocked around Jesus, and 
seemed to have thrown off the dominion of the passions. 
and vices to which they had been subjected. But it was 
a transient reformation. Good principles did not establish 
themselves in their hearts, they were not materially bet- 
ter, the brief suspension of their former habits was but 
preparing them to welcome, as it were, their return, and 
surrendering their souls and bodies to wickedness they 
would soon be in a worse state, more corrupt, more law- 
less, more wretched than before the interval of reflexion. 
No one who remembers the history of the Jews alter the 
fearful cry, ‘crucify him, crucify him,’ which seemed to 
awake all their slumbering passions, as if the evil spirit 
then returned to his house, need be told how truly the 
parable represents their condition.—The relapse of those 
who at a lateg period received Christian instruction is de- 
scribed in a passage which may be compared with this,2 Pet. 
li, 20—22, 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. We cannot but observe the tone of calm expecta- 
tion,as well as of certain foreknowledge, with which our 
Lord spoke of his death. It seems to have been pres- 
ent to his view through his whole ministry, but never 
produced a moment of hesitation or inspired a feeling 
of reluctance to finish the work which his Father had 
given him to do. J know not how to reconcile this un- 
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ion of prophetic anticipation and tranquil approach to 
the event with the character of an impostor, or an en- 
thusiast. The one would have betrayed an excitement 
of spirit, the other must have discovered a solicitude, 
from both of which Jesus was free. 

2. Ofthem to whom much is given, much will be 
required; and if they do not bring forth the fruits of 
‘amendment and righteousness, the imperfect goodness 
of others will justify their condemnation. Let Chris- 
tians remember that if with the blessings of the gospel 
in their possession they live in sin, the repentance and 
the virtue that were manifested under former dispensa- 
tions will rise up to bear witness against them. Unbe- 
lief and vice are made more criminal by the circum- 
stances under which they are indulged. 

3. We see the needlessness and impropriety of at- 
tempting to give to every circumstance of a parable 
a place in the explanation. The parable before us has 
defied any such attempt, and those commentators 
who have endeavored to subject it to this method of 
interpretation have only succeeded in exposing their 
own folly. 

4. The parable originally pointed out the character 
and fate of the Jewish people, but it contains instruction 
directly applicable to us, for it expresses truths which 
are no less certain with an individual than with a na- 
tion, and which are every day illustrated in human 
experience. He who has effected a partial reformation, 
or whose repentance has only gone so far as to withdraw 
him from his evil courses without implanting good 
principles, is in imminent danger of a relapse; and 
when he resumes his vicious practices or again gives 
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way to his bad dispositions, his progress in wickedness 
will be more rapid and his debasement greater than 
before the interruption of his habits. Reader, if you 
have come to a knowledge of your sinfulness, and 
conscience or Providence have brought you to amend- 
ment, watch over yourself, resist every inducement 
to repeat the sins of which you are now ashamed, for- 
tify your mind with good sentiments aud fill your heart 
with pure affections; for if you neglect these means of 
safety, you will be ‘again entangled and overcome, and 
the latter end will be worse with you than the begin- 
ning.’ 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW X11. 46—50. 
Jesus declares that spiritual are closer than natural ties. 


46 While he was speaking to the multitudes, lo, his 
mother and his brethren stood without, seeking to 
47 speak with him. And some one said to him, Lo, 
thy mother and thy brethren stand without, seeking 
43 to speak with thee. But he replied to him who 
told him, Who is my mother, and who are my 
49 brethren? And extending his hand towards his 
disciples, he said, Behold! my mother and my 
brethren. For whoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he is my brother and sis- 
ter and mother. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


Vs. 46—50. The parallel passages may be found in 
Mark iii. $1—385 and Luke viii. 19—21. 

V. 46. His brethren. It has been a question whether 
these were brothers or cousins of Jesus, the Greek word 
beingased in both senses. The latter is the more commonly 
received opinion. Frequent mention is made of such rela- 
tives of our Lord in the New Testament, Matt. xiii. 55, 
(Mark vi. 8.) Mark iii, 21, John ii. 12, vii. 3, 5, Acts i. 14, 
1 Cor. ix. 5, Galat. i. 19. 

Stood without. Luke tells us that ‘the press’ of people 
prevented their entering the house,and Mark adds that they 
sentin a message to him. They probably were afraid 
that he would involve himself in trouble either with the 
Pharisees or with the multitude, as in Mark iii. 21. They 
may have been influenced partly by affection and part- 
ly by selfishness. 

V. 48. Our Lord did not show any want of filial respect 
or fraternal sentiment by this reply, though he doubtless 
intended to rebuke an improper interference with the la- 
bors of his ministry, concerning which he alone was com- 
petent to judge. As on two previous occasions, Luke ii. 
49, John ii. 4, so here he wished to signify, that no earthly 
connexion or interest was so import ant in his view as love 
of the truth and obedience to the will of God. Luke gives 
as his words, ‘My mother and my brethren are these who 
hear the word of God and do it.’ 

V.50. He is my brother &c. One who remembers how 
often Christians are called in the New Testament the 
children of God, and Jesus the Son of God, will not think 
the language of this verse strange, or the figure harsh. He 
may claim kindred with Christ who has his spirit, who re- 
sembles and imitates him in the devotion of all his powers 
to the service of God. 
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MATTHEW xit. 46—50. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. So little did the nearest relatives of Jesus under- 
stand the nature of his ministry, so far did they fall 
below a just appreciation of his character ,that they were 
fearful lest he should pass the bounds of discretion. 
They hoped to put a seasonable check on what seemed 
to them the imprudence of his conduct! What could 
more clearly disprove the existence of any concert or 
plan between Jesus and his family than this ignorance 
on their part and his independence of their counsels? 

2. The example of our Lord teaches us that we 
should regard character above all other things. By 
this should our esteem and intimacy be determined. 
The kindred spirit is the true support of affection, and 
where this spirit is heaven-born and heaven-taught, 
perfect confidence may be indulged. We cannot but 
feel a peculiar interest in those with whom birth 
has connected us, but Christianity commands us 
to cultivate sympathy with the children of God, and 
to account the ties of spiritual life stronger than those 
of our earthly existence. 

3. A most delightful picture of society on earth and 
in heaven is suggested to our imaginations by these 
words of our Master. He does not call us to passa 
life of solitary goodness. His disciples are bound to 
each other by everlasting sympathies. Each feeling 
a tender but holy interest in all the others, harmony 
and love must reign over their intercourse, and their 
whole experience prove that the things of earth are not 
the best sources of mutual esteem. Alas! that so few 
understand these truths. 

13 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW XIIl. 1—23. 


The Parable of the Sower. 


i On the same day Jesus leaving the house sat by 
2the sea-side. And great erowds were collected 
about him, so that he went into a vessel and sat 
down; and the whole multitude stood on the shore. 
3 And he spake many things to them in parables, say- 
ing, 
4 Behold! a sower went forth to sow. And as he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the way-side; and the 
5 birds came and devoured them. Others fell on 
rocky places, where they had not much earth; and 
they soon sprang up because they had not depth of 
¢ earth, but when the sun arose they were scorched, 
and as they had not root they withered away. 
7 Others fell among thorns; and the thorns grew up 
gand choked them. But others fell on good ground; 
and brought forth fruit, some a hundred fold, and 
gsome sixty fold, and some thirty fold. Let him 
who has ears to hear, hear, 
10 And his disciples came to him and said, Why 
ii dost thou speak to them in parables? But he re- 
plied to them, Because it has been granted to you 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
12 but to them it has not been granted. For whoever 
has, to him more shall be given and he shall have 
abundance; but whoever has not, from him shall be 
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13 taken even that which he has. For this reason I 
speak to them in parables, because seeing they do 
not see, and hearing they do not hear nor under- 

14 stand. And in them is the prophecy of Isaiah ful- 
filled which says, With the ear you will hear, but 
not understand, and with the eye you will see, but 

16 not perceive; for the heart of this people has be- 
come gross, and they are dull of hearing, and they 
have shut their eyes, lest they should see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears and understand with 
their heart, and should return, and I should heal 

16 them. But blessed are your eyes, for they see; 

17 and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say to 
you, that many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see the things which you see and have 
not seen them, and to hear the things which you 

is hear and have not heard them. Hear ye therefore 
the parable of the sower. 

19 When any one bears the word of the kingdom 
and does not understand it, the evil one comes and 
snatches away that which was sown in his heart; 
this is that which was sown by the way-side. 

20 That which was sown on rocky places is he who 
hears the word and receives it at once with joy, 

21 but has ne root in himself, and endures but for a 
time, and when there is trouble or persecution on 
account of the word he immediately renounces it. 

22 That which was sown among thorns is he who 
hears the word and this world’s cares and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches choke the word, and it be- 

23 comes unfruitful, But that which was sown on good 
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ground is he who hears and understands the word, 
who also brings forth fruit and yields, some a hun- 
dred fold, and some sixty fold,and some thirty fold. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


The parable and explanation here given with the inter- 
mediate conversation between Jesus and his disciples may 
also be found in Mark iv. 1—20 and in Luke viii. 4—15. 

Vs. 1,2. So great was the number of people who 
thronged to hear his instruction, that Jesus left the house 
which they had filled (Matt. xii, 46) and went to the shore 
of the lake, (the Lake, or Sea, of Galilee,) where he sat 
down according to the custom of the Jewish teachers; but 
finding the crowd still inconvenieut, he entered one of the 
fishing vessels or stnall craft which were used on the lake, 
whence his voice could easily be heard by the people wha 
stood on the margin of the water. 

V.8. Inparables. The primary meaning of the word 
parable is—comparison. Hence a fable or narrative intend- 
ed to convey moral truth, was called a parable; or a sin- 
gle sentence in which a figurative form of speech was 
adopted; or even a proverb, which often assumed this 
form. Parables were common in the aneient world. We 
find them among the Greeks, the Romans, and especially 
the Eastern nations, and the Jewish books are full of them, 
Jesus therefore adopted this mode of instruction both as 
agreeable to the people, and as suited to soften or veil 
truths respecting the character and spread of his kingdom 
which were exceedingly offensive to the Jews, and which 
occupy much the larger part of his parables. In interpreting 
parables one principle must always be kept in mind,—that 
a parable is explained by ascertaining its purpose, and not 
by giving to every circumstance a meaning. See Script. 
Interp. Vol. IIL. pp. 229—286 and 254—257. 
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V. 4. Luke, viii. 5, after the words, by the way side, 
inserts—‘and it was trodden down.’ 

V.5. Rocky places, i. e. rock covered with a thin soil. 

V.6. And when the sun arose. The seed-time in Judea 
was during the rainy season which lasted several weeks 
and was followed by the winter, after which, the seed hav- 
ing had time to germinate,the young plant would be expos- 
ed to the unclouded action of the sun. One cannot but ob- 
serve the exact propriety of our Saviour’s description. 

V.8. Someahundred fold. Though such an abundant 
increase was unusual, it was not unknown in Palestine, 
see Gen. xxvi. 12; and it will not be amiss to remark, that 
this incidental allusion to the fertility of the land affords an 
argument in reply to those who think it could not have 
supported the numbers that in some parts of the Old Tes- 
tament are said to have dwelt upon it. 

V. 10. His disciples came to him. Mark says, that 
‘when he was alone, they that were about him with the 
twelve asked of him the parable’; from which it appears that 
the explanation was not immediately given, but after the 
multitude had retired or after Jesus had returned to the 
house; see Mark iv. 10, also iv. $4. 

V.11. The mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. The 
word mystery properly means ‘something hidden or un- 
known,’ not something that cannot be known or that is 
unintelligible. [ts use in Scripture abundantly justifies this 
explanation; see, for example, Rom. xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 
Ephes. i. 9, iii. 8, 4, in all of which instances the Apostle 
speaks of the mystery as revealed, or made known, or the 
subject of knowledge. See Scripi. interp. [V. pp. 71, 72.— 
By the kingdom of heaven is meant the reign of Christ 
through his religion, see Script. Interp. 1. 40.—‘The mys- 
teries of this kingdom’ were those truths concerning the 
spread of the gospel, its mode of diffusion, its rejection by 
some and acknowledgment by others,which were as foreign 
from the conceptions as they were unwelcome to the prej- 
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udices of the Jews. ‘The Apostles who would be the in- 
struments in diffusing the gospel must understand these 
truths, but the multitude, they who were without (Mark 
iv. 11) and would not enter the school of Christ except as 
captious listeners, would remain in ignorance. Compare 
Matt. xi. 25. 

To them it has not been granted. It is not meant by this 
expression that the body of the people were by an arbitra- 
ry decree excluded from a participation in the blessings of 
: the truth, but that their own vanity and obstinacy rendered 
} it proper to communicate to them obscurely what might 
| be clearly unfolded to others of a more docile temper. See 
the article which follows, pp. 168—179. 

i V.12. For whoever has §&c. ‘This verse is placed by 
Mark and Luke after the explanation of the parable, Mark 
iv. 25, Luke viii. 18. Its meaning however is the samein 
all the Evangelists. The double use of the word has— 
first, to signify possession, and then, improvement—must 
| | be perceived by every one. This was probably a prover- 
| bial maxim, and was quoted again by Jesus in the para- 
ble of the talents, Matt, xxv. 29, Luke xix. 26, Its appli- 
cation in the present instanee cannot be mistaken. ‘The 
Jews who profited neither by the teaching of Jesus nor by 
the instructions of their own Scriptures would lose their 
privileges as the people of God, while they who listened 
and obeyed—ihe Apostles and other disciples would receive 
more and more light, till they abounded in the riches of 
divine truth and grace. It is not however meant in gen- 
eral that the privileges of the slothful or perverse will be 
rent from them by Providence, but that under God’s moral 
government unfaithfulness in the use of talents and op- 
portunities will be followed by a loss of ability and a grad- 
ual disappearance of advantages which no pains are taken 
to preserve; it is a natural and a just consequence; while 
on the other hand fidelity will be rewarded by an increase 
of knowledge and power, to which there can be no limit, 
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V. 13. For this reason, i.e. for the reason which follows, 
viz. that such were their prejudice and vanity, that they 
would at once reject the truth respecting the progress of 
Christianity if it came to them in its naked form, and 
Jesus was obliged to speak to them ‘as they were able to 
hear’; see Mark iv. 33, 84. 

Seeing they donot see §c. i.e. though they have the evi- 
dence and the substance of truth presented to them, they 
are leither wiser nor better; they see the miracles, but do 
not believe in my divine mission; they hear my instruction, 
but it is not remembered nor even comprehended, 

Vs. 14,15. See Isaiah vi. 9, 10. This passage from 
the Old Testament is repeatedly quoted in the New,—by 
Jesus here, by John in his Gospel xii. 40, by Paul in Acts 
XXVili, 26, 27, and again imperfectly by Paul in Rom, xi. 
8; and it is a very important quotation, as it shows how the 
language of the ancient Scriptures was cited by our Lord 
and his Apostles, and may be taken as a key to many other 
examples of a less obvious character. Upon recurring to the 
original passage it will appear beyond all doubt,that it had 
reference exclusively to the men to whom the Prophet was 
sent—the people of that generation. It was used by Jesus 
and his disciples as an apt description of the Jews in their 
time. The language of Isaiah was again fulfilled, i.e. 
his words would faithfully represent the condition of the 
nation at a period to which they did not originally point, 
In this sense they have been often fulfilled since, and may 
be used wherever there is like obduracy under divine in- 
struction.—T he Evangelist copied exactly the Septuagint, 
or Greek translation of the Old Testament, which changed 
the form of the verbs from the imperative, as they stand in 
the Hebrew, to the preterite and future of the indicative. 

V.14. With the ear you willhear, This form of ex- 
pression is often emphatic, but not always, and I think is 
not here. 

V.15. It scarcely need be observed that the language 
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of this verse is throughout figurative. Bodily organs are 
used to represent mental dispositions. ‘The indocility of 
the people and their unwillingness to forsake their sins are 
moreover represented in the strongest light, as if they pur- 
posely resisted the means of conviction and amendment. 
—Should return i. e. to God and duty.—And I should heal 
them, should remove the maladies of the soul. 

Vs. 16,17. In Luke these words are found in a different 
connexion, x. 2, 24. See and hear appear to have a double 
meaning, or to signify both the possession of privileges 
and the faithful use of them—Compare1 Pet. i. 10—12. 

V.18. Hear ye therefore the parable,—listen to its ex- 
planation. 

V.19. In Luke, viii. 11, we find these words, which 
are necessary to introduce what follows, and were doubt- 
less spoken by our Lord—‘ The seed is the word of God.’ 

The word of the kingdom. Perhaps no word in the New 
Testament is more difficult of translation than Xoyos, here 
rendered the word. ‘This is its proper or primary signifi- 
cation, but in few instances will such a rendering exhibit 
the sense of the original. Yet it is not easy to find another 
term that may be preferred. Where therefore the con- 
nexion renders the meaning obvious, as in the present 
case, it may be best to retain the expression to which read- 
ers of the Bible are accustomed. The word of the king- 
dom is the gospel, Christianity, that truth on which is built 
the spiritual kingdom of righteousness. 

The evil one. Jesus adopting the Eastern and Jewish 
phraseology ascribes to a malignant being, the author of 
all evil, the effects of one’s own negligence and levity. He 
who receives Christian :astruction but bestows on it no 
thought, that he may understand its force and application, 
loses all the benefit that he might have derived. It is 
plain that our Lord is describing the characters of men. 

This is that which was sown by the way-side. ‘There isa 
slight inaccuracy here, for ‘the seed was the word;’ but 
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similar examples of a want of rhetorical skill, or even pro- 
priety of expression, are frequent in the Evangelists. 

V.21. Has no root in himself. The seed, the word, 
the truth does not descend into the deep places of his 
soul. He does not give it an opportunity to plant it- 
self and strike its roots among his principles and affections. 
Hence he is not prepared to encounter the difficulties or to 
make the sacrifices which fidelity to his profession may re- 
quire; hence were frequent apostacies in early times. 

V.22. The deceitfulness of riches. Riches are with the 
utmost propriety denominated decetiful, because they de- 
lude a man into the notion that they can make him happy, 
When this delusion with the care and anxiety which at- 
tend the business of this world occupy the heart, the truth 
cannot produce the fruits of love to God and love to man. 
The man believes, but not ‘ with the heart unto righteous- 
ness,’ 

V. 23. Some ahundred fold $c. There are varieties of 
Christian character, degrees of excellence, Some more fa- 
vored by natural endowments or by circumstances exhibit 
more that is estimable and approach nearer to perfection 
than others. 


The purpose of this parable is plain. It was intended to 
represent the different manner in which faith in Christ 
would be maintained by those who received his instruction 
—to describe different classes among those who might be 
considered disciples and not opposers of the new doctrine, 
Some would listen and acknowledge the truth of what they 
heard, but would soon forget it in the midst of other things; 
some would be loud in its praise and zealous in its behalf 
till they found they had espoused an unpopular and dan- 
gerous cause, when they would disown as quickly as they 
had embraced it; others would admit its authority and in- 
tend to obey its counsels, but the pressure of earthly cares 
and the desire of wealth would estrange their minds from 
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Christ, and they would prove themselves only nominal dis- 
ciples; but by others the instruction which he and his 
Apostles delivered would be cherished and obeyed, and in 
them would be seen the fruits of righteousness and heavenly 
mindedness according to their various capacities and op- 
portunities. The parable, though not less useful now than 
then, had a particular reference to that age and the results 
which the Apostles must witness in their ministry, and 
was suited to encourage them under the disappointments 
with which they would meet from ‘false brethren,’ as they 
might remember that their Master had predicted such issues 
of their labors. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 


1. Some short illustrations of truth to which might 
be given the name of parables have occurred before; 
but as this is the first example in full of a method of 
discourse which our Lord often adopted, the reader 
should now obtain for himself, and the teacher should 
endeavor to give his pupils such ideas respecting par- 
ables—their general character and purpose and the 
principles on which they should be interpreted, as may 
be useful to him in his farther study of the Evangelists. 
They constitute a very beautiful and instructive part of 
Christ’s teaching; but they have often been sadly per- 
verted and misused. Many of them there is reason to 
believe were not wholly new, but for the propriety and 
beauty which distinguish them, their exquisite finish, 
(which however was always subordinate to the main 
design, ) and the distinctness of impression which they 
produce,they were indebted to him; and from them may 
be borrowed many hints to illustrate his character. 
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2. Through this parable our Lord has continued to 
teach allages. Men are now,as they were in his day, 
false to the privileges which they enjoy and the name 
which they bear. The word of truth is heard and wel- 
comed—is forgotten and renounced and disobeyed, 
There are those who attend on Christian instruction, 
and patiently, perhaps gladly, listen to its counsels, 
but suffer it to pass at once from their minds. Reflec- 
tion does not cause it to descend below the surface, 
and thence it is removed by any influence to which 
they may be exposed, Others retain the truth longer; 
they are quick to hear, susceptible of emotion, and 
ready to promise obedience; but they have little prin- 
ciple and less courage. They cannot bear ridicule, 
they are not prepared to encounter inconvenience for 
the sake of their Christian character, and therefore when 
they find adherence to their Christian principles would 
bring them into trouble, they prefer popularity and 
ease to fidelity. Yet others are honest in their profes- 
sion of reverence for the gospel; they mean to do right; 
but the cares and temptations of life crowd upon them, 
and they have not the strength, even if they have 
the will, to put them aside, They try to maintain a 
religious and a worldly life at the same time, and of 
course bring forth no fruits of holiness. ‘These three 
classes of nominal disciples are distinct from each other. 
Thoughtlessness, or levity of mind, distinguishes the 
first; timidity, or a dread of unpleasant consequences, 
the second; and worldliness, or devotion to wealth, to 
business, or to any secular interest, the third. But 
they agree in the effect of their several errors; in 
none of them is Christian faith operative. They are 
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neither unbelievers nor scoffers, but they do not ‘work 
righteousness,’ and therefore they cannot realize Chris- 
tian happiness here or hereafter. 

3. Some however hear and meditate on the truth, 
and observe its commandments, and bring forth ‘the 
fruits of the spirit.” But among these there is a differ- 
ence. All have not the same amount of goodness. 
Their improvement is and must be various. They 
have not the same capacity or the same opportunities; 
how then can they make equal progress? Let not him 
who is faithful to the powers and means which he pos- 
sesses be discouraged because others proceed faster or 
accomplish more than himself. Let every one do his 
best under the circumstances in which Providence has 
placed him, and he will be accounted faithful, though 
the results of his labor should appear small. It is dis- 
position and endeavor by which character will be 
measured, 

4, No law could be more just, and none is more 
suited to awaken anxious fidelity,than that which Jesus 
has given in the verbal paradox,—‘whosoever hath to 
him shall more be given and he shall have abundance, 
but from him who hath not shall be taken even that 
which he has.’ Use can alone secure our possession 
of talents or privileges. Neglect will cause them to 
disappear as surely as if the hand of violence tore them 
from us. Diligence will increase their value and open 
the way to new acquisitions. The most gifted mind 
may be reduced below mediocrity ,and the man on whom 
have been lavished the mercies of Heaven become an 
example of moral ruin; while he on whom small abili- 
ties were bestowed, and whose condition seemed un- 
propitious, may rise to spiritual wealth and power. 
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REMARKS ON THE RECEIVED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


There is among all our eminent critics a general 
concurrence, though in different and it may be une- 
qual terms, in the charge against our Public Version 
of undue partiality and narrow biases*, Its authors 
were warped by deference to party, and greater defer- 
ence yet to the sovereign and patron; by local and 
temporary superstitions, equally at least as by those 
doctrinal tenets which were common to that with suc- 
ceeding generations. We wish to speak within the lim- 
its of moderation; but certainly no translators are 
now known to us, of whose integrity we are justified 
in thinking more meanly than of those in question, 
And yet theirs is the work which, contemporaneous as 
it was with the earliest settlements of our American 
States, has moulded the opinions and practice of the 
whole people from the first. The exception to be 
made for the learned is too small to deserve mention. 
They were faithful then, it must be repeated, only and 
so far as they had no strong temptation to be other- 
wise. They followed close in the footsteps of those 
similar preceding works which were most confessedly 


* The London Quarterly Review has somewhere given in full 
array the leading authors, making an effort to say in brief something 
laudatory ofeach. They are notwithstanding, with the exception 
of Andre ws,Bishop of Winchester,sometimes still mentioned for the 
singular quaintness and conceits of his sermons, all forgotten men; 
nor is there any occasion now to disturb their ashes. Having how- 
ever named among them as perhaps the chief proficient in Greek 
criticism, John Bois, canon of Ely, we cannot forbear to refer the 
reader to Campbell’s Eleventh Dissertation. He will there see the 
latitude of his exegetical principles, aud what is to be thought of his 
philological honesty. 
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sectarian; and the authority of Beza, for example, of- 
ten weighed with them more than that of all the learn- 
ed world beside. So notoriously indeed did they lean 
on the support of their elder fellow- laborers in the same 
walk, that the biblical friend already quoted had 
good reason for saying, that the authors of James’s 
Version ‘seem ofttimes not to have looked into their 
grammar or lexicon, and in despite of the professions 
of their title-page to be little else than translators 
from translators,’ 

There are possibly however not a few, who blinded 
by the ‘pomp and circumstance’ of their appointment, 
find it difficult to believe that men selected to so high 
and responsible a trust should have been so ill quali- 
fied. He will soon disabuse himself of impressions 
like these, who refreshes his recollections of history. 
He will more justly think of what stamp they were like- 
ly tohave been. King James’s translators lived in an 
age of fawning and abject parasites; when precedence 
in place,—ecclesiastical even more surely than civil,— 
was generally the exact measure of precedence in 
meanness and degradation. At the interval of but two 
or three years prior to the commencement of their 
version happened the polemical conference with the 
Puritans, at Hampton Court; his Majesty himself 
being the most officious, overbearing, and noisy 
of the disputants. He put however his bishops into 
ecstasies; and they in turn gravely assured him, that 
he spake without doubt by special inspiration of the Ho- 
ly Ghost! The organ to announce this,—who else 
should have known it?—was the head of the church! 
—of that church from whose dignitaries the company 
of translators was gathered. 
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No better opinion of the age is to be derived from 
any trust-worthy source. Let a single testimony suf- 
fice; from one who cannot well be counted an inter- 
ested witness,—Horace Walpole. Far enough re- 
moved from the ‘theological rancor’ so proverbial of 
any sect, he was simply a man of letters and of 
fashion. ‘Had I even seen ****’—he says, re- 
ferring in one of his inimitable Letters to a recent 
work,—‘I should certainly never have said, Honest Ab- 
bot* could not flatter. I should have said,and do say, I 
never saw grosser perversion of truth, One can al- 
most excuse the faults of James,when his bishops were 
such base sycophants. What can a king think of hu- 
man nature, when it produces such wretches.**** 
James and his Levites were worthy of each other; the 
golden calf, and the idolaters were well coupled.’ 

But why judge our translators from their presump- 
twe characters in this point, it may be asked? There 
is no need to do it, is readily granted. Their Dedica- 
tion is in our hands; written in a style of little less than 
Oriental homage, while the jibes and taunts with which 
it is liberally interspersed at their poor brethren,Cath- 
olic and Puritan, serve effectually to show ‘of what 
manner of spirit they were,’ and what spirit they brought 
to their elevated duty. Who has not familiarly on his 
tongue that high flight of rhetoric, when comparing 
the departed sovereign with the living? ‘It was feared 
by many,’ say they, ‘that at the setting of that bright 

** Honest Abbot’ was successor in the primacy,Baneroft only inter- 
vening,to that arch-bigot, (our slight error will be pardoned,) Whit- 


gift. How strictly * idolater’ might fit the latter, there will be lite 
tle dispute after the words (which were his) quoted in the preced- 


ing paragraph. 
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occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, some thick and pal- 
pable clouds of darkness would have overshadowed our 
land, and that men would have been left in doubt 
which way they were to walk, when the appearance of 
your Majesty, like the sun in his strength, instantly 
dispelled &c. &c.’ We need quote no more. Elizabeth 
must put up with being a ‘bright star ;’ while James rises, 
‘the sun in his strength!’ After this,it is quite in course 
that his Majesty should be the wonder of these latter days 
and enriched with singular and unheard of graces.’ 
Truly our translators seem to have entered into the spirit 
oftheir own words, that ‘a living dog was better than a 
dead lion.’ Johnson has said of the dedications of 
Dryden, ‘that since the deifying of the Roman emper- 
ors nothing had surpassed them in the meanness and 
servility of hyperbolical adulation, unless it were 
an address’ (which he specifies) ‘to Eleanor Gwyn,’ 
the mistress of Charles the Second. Unhappily the 
good Doctor himself was much too prone to bow be- 
fore kings and bishops; or it might have been asked, 
—could he not have found for that honorable preemi- 
nence another and more fitting dedication? 

While these strictures have been preparing, the im- 
maculateness of the work they concern has been under- 
going a severe ordeal inthe parent country. ‘To many it 
is well known that the printing of the Bible has from the 
first been restricted as a privilege to the two Univer- 
sities and ‘the King’s Printer’ in the metropolis. For 
this monopoly itseemed a plausible excuse, that it would 
prove a guaranty for greater accuracy. But on the 
contrary, the absence of competition has engendered 
gross negligence; numerous mistakes—at least, so it 
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is alleged with some show of evidence,—often trivial, 
but in many cases, of moment, have in the lapse of 
time crept into the tex‘; and once there, kept un- 
disturbed possession. The ferment into which this subjeet 
has thrown the English public has extended to the Uni- 
versities, the bishops, and even to the parliament. It 
comes not within our plan to enter into a history of this 
business, imperfectly as our readers will understand 
it from these few sentences. There are however 
one or two remarks suggested by the subject, too 
closely allied to that we are upon, to be suppressed. 
It is next to incredible, some persons think, that cor- 
ruptions to such a fearful extent as is pretended, 
should have found their way into a book as widely 
diffused as the language, and guarded with the mos¢ 
scrupulous jealousy. But where is the difficulty? The 
mistake of ‘strain at’ for ‘strain out,’ in a very familiar 
passage(Matt. xxiii. 24, )is now proved to have been but 
a typographical blunder in the oriGinat edition of 
James’s Bible in 1611, and has been transmitted 
through two centuries! Even the sacredness of the 
Decalogue has not given it an immunity from error, 
Who has not heard of the omission of that little but 
important particle nol in the seventh commandment, by the 
publishers of one of the Oxford editions; and for which 
they were fined roundly when it was after a while de- 
tected. 

These detections then do not so outrage probability 
as at first appeared. And may we not add, that they 
bring with them at ieast one alleviation? When hear- 
ing so much of the changes and corruptions from which 


King James’s version has suffered with time, we cannot 
14* 
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disguise that the first feeling with us is,—Would there 
might prove to be a thousand! for perchance a tythe 
of that incense which has been lavished upon it 
may have been merited at some early day. And 
yet unluckily for this supposition, the changes al- 
leged seem to be in some instances rather a ben- 
efit than an injury; a restoring to the Public Version 
of the sense it wanted before. ‘Take this one example 
as a specimen,—Zech. xi. 17, ‘Woe to the idol shep- 
herd, that leaveth the flock.’ Here, we are told, idol 
has in more than one edition been corrupted to idle. 
But the question at once arises, who will undertake to 
determine the true reading? What means ‘idol shep- 
herd?’ The supposed corruption sheds upon the place 
something like sense; thanks perhaps to the discerning 
printer, who however gets none. ‘The suspicion is 
strengthened by finding that Blayney’s translation, 
here unquestionably faithful to the original, reads— 
‘Woe to the worthless shepherd &c.’ 

The recovery of early copies of our present Bibles 
becomes under these circumstances eminently curious 
and interesting. But should the alleged diversity be- 
tween these and the modern editions be found to ex- 
ist, might there not be reason, some may ask, to fear 
for the effect? Here is a book whose authority is su- 
preme, presenting under the same nominal title strik- 
ing differences in its several forms. ‘To this it is an 
obvious reply, that it is in all essentially the same work. 
Those cardinal] truths which lie at the foundation of both 
revelations, and on which ail faith and piety are built, 
are not to be affected, though such errors were multi- 
plied indefinitely.» The translation which can put these 
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in jeopardy would be more than pitiably bad; it must 
needs be wickedly ingenious. Besides, here are two 
parallel cases. On the one hand, an imposing exhibi- 
tion has been lately made in England of the errors in 
King James’s Bible, which are chargeable to the 
long-continued negligence of the press and of publish- 
ers. ‘The ultimate aim of our strictures, and of the 
examples which may follow in confirmation of them, is 
to show the incompetence, in the first instance, of the 
translators themselves. We leave it without mueh 
concern for others to say, whether the faith of most 
readers were not as likely at least to be disturbed in 
the one case as in the other. There is little danger 
probably in either; and that which has now oc- 
cupied us is a remediable evil, be it remembered, 
whenever the public can be aroused to feel the need 
of remedy. Let us hear then no more of the pretend- 
ed detriment to religion from animadversions like ours; 
though it is one for which we are always prepared. It 
is one which hackneyed repetition does not tend to 
wear out. Besides,this prejudice,which proves to some 
such a bugbear, is a two-edged weapon; and it isa 
solemn query not to be put aside, where is its larger 
amount and its more fearful aspect? With the siniple, 
who read on through sense or through absurdity the 
Received Text with unsuspecting confidence in its 
faultlessness; or with the shrewder and more attentive 
student, whom these difficulties and mistakes gradually 
carry over to the ranks of cavillers and skeptics? 

The eulogistic style so often used of the Public 
Version originates, we make no doubt, in the timid 
and sensitive state of mind now referred to. A reyis- 
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ed translation is perhaps despaired of, by narrow big- 
ots is even deprecated; and the next thing is to make 
people satisfied with that which they must keep ‘for 
better, for worse’ to the end of their days. Policy, 
wé repeat, lies at the root of most of this praise; and 
the praise to secure its mark runs, as might be feared, 
into the wildest extravagance. In so good a cause 
any means are counted lawful, and all language mod- 
est and moderate We have tasked our memories in 
vain to find any parallel example in recorded history 
or in the world of books. There has been so little 
proportion between the flattery and its object as, 
but for the stations and characters of those who 
gave it, to savor of burlesque. Judgment and con- 
science meanwhile seem, for the occasion, to have 
been drugged into a derp sleep. To be enabled now 
to compare King James’s Bible with itself,——that 
is, its present form with its early impressions— 
would not be without its use. There would too be*no 
very high-handed wickedness in such a comparison. Its 
panegyrists can afford to concede, asthey do, that‘it is 
not without its faults’,--a vagueness of speech by 
which commonly little is meant. But, with these in- 
separable failings of humanity or of the age (the sum 
of their saving clause,) it is still ‘the Best of all actu- 
al or possible versions.’ Who wonders if many read- 
ers in all simplicity take it as the best? To them it 
may be, must be the best; but it is, fromthe same ne- 
cessity and at the same moment, also the worst. Let 
us for an instant however suppose al] ancient, foreign 
and vernacular translations brought within the reach 
of such a person, and he qualified, naturally or super- 
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naturally, for their study. The necessity of regard- 
ing it in this double character would then exist no lon- 
ger; to which of the extremes would it probably 
seem to him more nearly to approach? As_ the 
case now stands, the ancient versions are inter- 
dicted to the unlearned reader; the vernacular are 
virtually extinct; and no standard is left to which 
James’s translation can be brought, unless indeed it 
be that ideal perfection of which so many would fain 
make him believe it to be the copy. 

There are teachers, we have little doubt, te whom 
this last remark applies in all its force. There are 
those, who instead of making their pupils or their flocks 
acquainted in some popular and compendious manner 
with the history of the sacred writings, studiously con- 
ceal fromthem that they ever appeared in any but their 
present form. By one channel or another however 
the emendations of the text given in new versions, or 
by other instructers, will sometimes get to the ears of 
those over whom they have watch; and their effect 
must be counteracted at allevents. But by what meth- 
ods? Why, these honest guides ‘ prefer to take the Bi- 
ble as we have u’—or ‘to take it just as it came to us;’ 
that is, forsooth, as it is now and was in the begin- 
ning ;—-at some unknown, remote day, when it descend- 
ed from heaven! 

Far different however was the opinion of those ex- 
cellent men already often quoted, who were the lights 
of biblical science not only for their own day,but down 
to these times. With something of the spirit of kings 
and prophets waiting for the Messiah’s day, their eyes 
longed to behold a revised version of the sacred volume. 
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We have indeed read, that ‘they were among the warm- 
est admirers of our authorized Version as to its general 
fidelity ;* that ‘their opinion went merely to the length of 
saying, that in some obscure passages the meaning of 
Scripture might be illustrated by the improvements in 
modern criticism; that here and there a partial error 
might be corrected, and better words be substituted for 
those which by the flux of language had become obsolete 
and inelegant,’ but that ‘their astonishment and grief 
we may well conceive, if they could know that their 
authority was brought to recommend a new translation 
as absolutely necessary.*} And are these things so? 
Our readers then will thank us for being assisted to sym- 
pathise in the supposed ‘astonishment,’ which the wor- 
thy critics would themselves have felt. To this end, 
we must, with their authority, quote also their words; 
as appropriate a conclusion perhaps as we can furnish 
to these extended ¢trictures. 

In the language of Lowth, ‘the improvements of 
which our version is capable, in respect to the sense 
and accuracy of interpretation, are great and number- 
less; and the expediency of revising it grows every 

* There is one little circumstance common enough within our 
obser’ ation, and so much of the nature of an argument to our pur- 
pose, that it cannot be suppressed. If our Public Version be in the 
main so true as to defy improvement, why is it that those of our 
preachers most skilled in Scriptural inquiries cannot, in numerous 
instances, dismiss the text of their weekly ministrations without 
the endeavor to set it in a better light. * Or, as the original might 
be more accurately presented,’ —or words to that eflect, meet our 
ears familiarly from the desk. Perhaps these are they, who seek 
to be wise above what they fin! written to their hands. Examples 


however do occur in the ranks of those, who as a body would set 
their faces like flints against a revised version. 


t Lond. Quart. Rev. XIX. 257. 
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day more and more evident. ** * * This hath often been 
represented, and will not always, it is hoped, be rep- 
resented in vain.’ The opinion of Newcome might 
seem, but for citing a new name, to be only apart of the 
continued quotation from the same source:—‘ Many 
parts of it abound with invincible difficulties to the 
English reader; and a sober and accurate revisal of it 
would essentially serve the cause of religion.’ The 
testimony of Blayney runs to greater length. ‘ A re- 
vised translation has long been most deyoutly wished 
by many of the best friends to religion and our estab- 
lished church, who * * ** sorrowfully confess that our 
present version is still far from being so perfect as it 
might and should be; that it represents the errors of a 
faulty original with too exact a resemblance; while on 
the other hand it has mistaken the true sense of the 
Hebrew in not a few places, and sometimes substituted 
an interpretation so perplexed and obscure, that it be- 
comes almost impossible to make it out with any sense 
at all. And shall we not be solicitous to obtain a rem- 
edy for such glaring imperfections?’ These last re- 
marks concern the Hebrew Scriptures alone, in their 
version of which our translators, in addition to all their 
other impediments, had to make their way through a 
very corrupt text of the original, as the labors of Ken- 
nicott have since abundantly shown. That prince of 
Hebrew scholars himself, speaking of the Old Testa- 
ment, the especial object of his attention, says, ‘Many 
parts are expressed without sense; while some are in- 
consistent with other parts both of the Old Testament 
and the New; and must not every serious Christian wish 
that the former were made intelligible, and also that 
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the latter were fairly reconciled? This cannot but be 
the wish of every good man. ‘That these wishes may 
appear well-grounded, a just representation’ should be 
made by those who are skilled in languages to those 
who are vested with power.’ And so far from their 
thoughts was an entirely de novo or modern and finical 
translation,—that man of straw at which so many mis- 
siles have been thrown,—that they would in all likeli- 
hood have been content to sum up their specific view 
of the desideratum in question in the very words with 
which Professor Symonds finished his meritorious 
work:—‘ a revision not after the caprice of licentious 





















interpreters, but expressing the genuine sense of the 
sacred writings; not embellished with the false colors 
of rhetoric, but like the original itself, simple and una- H 
dorned; in fine, correct enough to satisfy the learned 
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and polite, yet plain enough to convince the lowest or- 
ders of mankind.’ J. P. DABNEY. 


OUR LORD'S REPLY TO HIS DISCIPLES. a 
MATTHEW XxilII. 10—-17. ) 
2 


*10. And the disciples came and said to him, Why 
speakest thou to them in parables? 

11. He answering said to them, Because it is given 
to you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heay- 
en, but to them it is not given. 









* I am happy to give this translation, though it differs from my 
own, pp. 146, 147, which [ must deem more exact.—Ep. 
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12. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound; but whosoever hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away from him. 

13. Therefore speak I to them in parables; because 
seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not nor 
understand. 

14. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias 
which says, ‘Hearing ye will hear and not understand; 
and seeing ye will see and not perceive. 

15. For the heart of this people is become gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
shut, sothat they neither see with their eyes, nor hear 
with their ears, nor understand with their hearts so as 
to turn that I may reclaim them.’ 

16. But happy are your eyes, for they see, and your 
ears, for they hear. 

17. For truly | say unto you, that many prophets 
and righteous men desired to see the things which you 
see and saw them not, and to hear the things which 
you hear and heard them not. | 


In order to understand the use and import of this 
passage, we must bring before us the condition of 
those to whom and concerning whom it was spoken, 
When our Saviour began his ministry, sin in its thous- 
and forms was not the only enemy he had to meet and 
conquer. Besides this enemy which Christianity must 
meet in all ages and among all nations, other obstacles, 
more formidable perhaps than sin itself, presented 
themselves and opposed the first introduction of the 
gospel into the world. It will be at once perceived 
that allusion is here made to the errors and prejudices 
15 
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ofthe Jews, relating to their own religion and govern- 
ment, and the nature of the reign and kingdom of their 
expected Messiah—errors and prejudices not in a few 
minds only, but pervading the whole nation, and deep- 
ly interwoven with the very texture of the national 
mind and feeling. 

It is true, the Jews were expecting a Messiah; but 
what kind of a Messiah did they expect? Wasita 
Messiah whose purpose and work would be to establish 
and extend the dominion of truth, righteousness and 
peace; or was it a Messiah whose ambition would be 
to extend the dominion and authority of Judah’s scep- 
tre? Was it a Messiah who was to unchain the captive 
soul held in bondage by sin, and call it forth to the 
enjoyment of its native, rightful inheritance of light 
and glory; or was ita Messiah who was to bring the 
rebel Gentile world to acknowledge the sway and power 
of David’s chosen son? ‘lheir prophets had written 
and spoken much ofa Messialh—their holy minds were 
full of the lofty expectation; so were the minds of all 
the truly devout of their nation from Abraham down- 
ward; but does every thing which we find in their po- 
etical and highly wrought descriptions of the Messiah 
and his kingdom correspond with that which actually 
appeared in his character and reign? Is it not certain 
that almost every Jew that lived before the advent of 
Christ would have been struck with more or less of 
disappointment and surprise, on comparing his expec- 
tations concerning the Messiali and his kingdom with 
what in fact appeared? 

These errors and prejudices were to be removed 
before Christ could be acknowledged as the true 
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Messiah and his religion fully received. The Jews 
must be undeceived—they must be convinced that their 
expectations of an earthly, conquering Prince anda 
temporal kingdom were wholly vain and without foun- 
dation; and how was this mighty conviction to be 
wrought in the mind of a proud and self-righteous 
nation? How was this revolution in their strong and 
established feelings and prejudices to be accomplished? 
Noi suddenly; nor to any great extent during the short 
period of our Saviour’s ministry. All that know any 
thing of the nature of long cherished and favorite prej- 
udices, especially those of a religious character, may 
judge how hopeless might seem the task of preparing 
the mind ofa Jew for a willing acknowledgment of 
Christ as the Messiah, and his feelings for a willing 
submission to the religion which he brought. 

Our Saviour was aware of the fearful difficulties of 
the work he had undertaken. He felt that the deep 
prejudices, the ever watchful jealousies, the pride, the 
hopes, the confident though groundless expectations 
of his countrymen were not to be struck with a rude 
and careless hand. These were not to be trifled with, 
He knew that the salvation of a world lying in sim de- 
pended on the wisdom and the prudence with which he 
made his first advances into the minds of those he taught, 
He knew that much of what was to be done in the 
way of removing prejudice must be gradual and indi- 
rect. He knew that an open, premature avowal of 
his character and purposes would be met with an ab- 
solute and final repulse; and would prove a fatal over- 
throw of his gracious plan. His first object therefore 
was to establish the divinity of his mission by the proof 
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of sensible miracles which none could dispute, and to 
accompany them by the teaching of such truths as 
would tend if received into the mind to enlighten and 
purify it, or at least prepare it for other truth fitted to 
its particular condition. 

The great principles of religious and moral duty, 
such as recommend themselves to every moral nature, 
such as no person would dare deny, formed the sub- 
stance of our Lord’s first teaching. This is the char- 
acter of that most invaluable body of instruction called 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ This was addressed to the 
multitude in a free and literal style. But when it be- 
came necessary, as it often did, to speak of subjects 
touching the peculiar errors and vain expectations of 
the people, subjects of comparatively inferior impor- 
tance, yet necessary to be revealed,we find our Saviour 
leaving the plain and literal path and shrouding the 
truth in the dark language of parable and metaphor. 

The portion of our Lord’s instruction now under 
consideration is immediately preceded by -a parable 
addressed to the multitude, in which is set forth, in its 
hidden spirit, the different effect which the preached 
gospel would have on different minds. This different 
effect our Saviour represents by seed sown on different 
soils. The import of this parable was of course not 
discovered by the multitude, nor indeed by the disci- 
ples themselves. The effect of the parable on the 
common mind of the people was like that experienced 
by a person listening to another speaking in an un- 
known tongue. The people were excited—their atten- 
tion was drawn to the eloquent and divine teacher; but 
their dark minds could receive no ray of light from that 
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fountain of light and wisdom which resided in him who 
spake as man never spake. 

The disciples are at a loss to account for this obseure 
method of teaching, and come to their Master with the 
question—‘Why speakest thou to them in parables? 
If you wish your instruction to have effect and be use- 
ful—if you have any design in speaking at all and 
wish to be understood, why speak in this manner? 
The answer of our Lord is full of wisdom. ‘Because 
it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them itis not given.’ The di- 
rectness and propriety of the anewer will better appear 
by reversine the language thus. I speak to them in 
parables, ‘ because it is not given to them to know the 
mysteries, but to you it is given.’ The first impression 
a common English reader would receive from this lan- 
guage is—that the obscure teaching of Christ was the 
cause of the blindness of the Jews. It requires heow- 
ever but a moment’s attention to see that the impres- 
sion is a wrong one. Our Saviour’s obscure teaching 
was not the cause of the blindness of the Jews; but 
what is the exact reverge, the moral stupidity and ment- 
al darkness of the Jews were the sole reason why our 
Lord was obliged to resort to this figurative manner of 
instruction. We are liable toa wrong impression from 
the use of the word ‘given’ in this passage,—‘it is given 
unto you to know the mysteries.’ On reading this word 
our thoughts are carried at once to the instructer rather 
than to those instructed, and the first impression is that 
Christ withheld from the common people the plain 
statement of truth from some purposes of partiality, 


The fullimport of our Saviour’s language is probably 
15* 
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comprehended in these words. ‘I speak to them in 
parables, because they have not prepared their minds to 
receive with profit the simple, literal truth contained 
in the parable. But to you my disciples, who Lave 
given asincere and candid attention to my former in- 
struction, and have therefore enlightened your minds 
and prepared them for further and fuller revelations, I 
can disclose by private instruction those truths relating 
to my religion and kingdom which to others are now 
mysteries, and must remain mysteries till they have pre- 
pared themselves, like you, to receive them with profit.’ 
The mystery here referred to in particular is the spirit- 
ual nature and extensive spread of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, implied in the preceding parable. This our 
Lord terms a mystery, because it was a truth not known 
by the Jews. 

‘For whosoever hath to him shall be given.’ This pas- 
| sage is closely connected with the preceding, and is a 
continuation of our Lord’s answer to the disciples’ 
) question. In making use of this proverbial expression 
our Saviour recognises the contrast existing between 
. his disciples and the multitude with respect to the ben- 
efit they had received from his former instructions, and 
at the same time declares the simple and only condition 
on which instruction in the mysteries of the singdom 
can be given. ‘For whosoever hath,’ i. s. hath well 
improved his opportunities of instruction, as you my 
disciples have, shall receive further instruction in pro- 
portion to his capacity to profit by it; ‘but whosoever 
hath not,’ i. e. hath not improved, like those perverse 
and ‘stubborn Jews, ‘even that which he hath shall be 
taken away from him.’ By this declaration our Lord 
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seems to advance this very obvious truth, viz. that 
every blessing and gift, whether of mind or circum- 
stance, perverted or neglected ceases necessarily to 
be a blessing and becomes at once a means of sin and 
condemnation. It is well known, that in Scripture 
expression things are often said to be done as by ar- 
bitrary appointment and decision, when in fact nothing 
is meant to be implied but the statement of a fact and 
its consequence—a cause and its legitimate result. In 
this way the above passage is to be understood. 

‘Therefore speak I to them in parables, because 
seeing they see not and hearing they hear not nor un- 
derstand.’ Our Lord here again makes use of a pro- 
verbial expression common to both the Scriptural and 
classical writers. It is an expression which was used 
concerning those who do not see and hear so as to im- 
prove by whatthey see and hear. As the working of 
miracles and the teaching of truth were the means by 
which the kingdom of Christ was established, or in 
other words, as it was through the medium of the eye 
and ear that Christ established his kingdom in the souls 
of men, that moral insensibility which prevented his 
exhibitions of power and wisdom from having their 
proper effect on the minds of those he taught, is beau- 
tifully expressed in the proverbial phrase, ‘ seeing they 
see not, and hearing they hear not.’ 

‘And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias 
which says, Hearing ye will hear and not understand, 
and seeing ye will see and not perceive. For the 
heart,’ &c. We see that this language quoted by 
our Saviour from the prophet contains the same sen- 
timent which he himself had just before expressed 
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in his own language. It is an expression of moral 
insensibility; aud our Lord quoted this language, 
which the prophet had used concerning the Jews of his 
own age, for the purpose of impressing upon the minds 
of his disciples the similar declaration which he had 
just made himself. No means could serve so well to 
impress the mind of a Jew as a quotation from one of 
their prophets. We should therefore understand our 
Lord as quoting this language from the prophet for the 
same purpose that any writer or speaker quotes from 
an author of acknowledged respect and reverence, viz. 
for the purpose of giving effect and impressiveness to 
his own sentiments and declarations. ‘But happy are 
your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear.’ 
Our Lord here congratulates his disciples on their high 
privilege in personally witnessing and enjoying those 
blessings under the reign of the Messiah, to which all 
the truly pious and devout of their ancestors had looked 
with the most ardent desire but had enjoyed only in 
anticipation. 

And here the question naturally arises—Why did 
our Saviour address these parables to the multitude, 
since they received no immediate benefit from them? 

Two very probable reasons occur. 

First. it was the the only means by which he could 
secure the attention of the people. Parable was the 
method of presenting thoughts, familiar to every Jew. 
The common language of intercourse was often that of 
parable. And our Lord, knowing the impossibility of 
affecting their minds profitably by direct and literal 
teaching, thus took the only possible way to do it in- 
directly, hoping by exciting their attention to draw them 
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gradually into a personal interest and inquiry which 
might result in their conversion. 

Second. Though the impressions received by the 
people from these parables might not immediately affect 
their character—-though they might not, as they cer- 
tainly did not in most instances, enlist the people in 
favor either of Christ or his religion, nor excite them 
to any good action, yet these impressions however 
vague and undefined were of such a character and con- 
nected with so many striking associations as not to be 
easily effaced from the mind. They would be likely 
to remain long after the divine teacher who had caused 
them had departed from the world. 

Subsequent events were to give these impressions a 
reality and a meaning. It was the succeeding devel- 
opment of the mysteries of the kingdom that was to 
shed light on these dark sayings. It is the event, that 
fully reveals the prophecy. And who can conceive the 
mighty power and value of the evidence of our Sav- 
iour’s divine mission, which would be present to the 
minds of those who lived to witness events correspond- 
ing with and explaining all that he had told them be- 
fore in the dark language of parable? 

The passage which has been considered is a very 
important one for various reasons. 

It teaches us what we are to understand by the term 
mystery so often used in the New Testament. Our 
Lord has here used the term himself and given it a 
meaning that is evident and indisputable. He has told 
us that the word does not denote or imply truths which 
the human mind cannot understand or grasp: for he in- 
forms his disciples that it is their privilege—that it is 
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in his own language. It is an expression of moral 
insensibility; aud our Lord quoted this language, 
which the prophet had used concerning the Jews of his 
own age, for the purpose of impressing upon the minds 
of his disciples the similar declaration which he had 
just made himself. No means could serve so well to 
impress the mind of a Jew as a quotation from one of 
their prophets. We should therefore understand our 
Lord as quoting this language from the prophet for the 
same purpose that any writer or speaker quotes from 
an author of acknowledged respect and reverence, viz. 
for the purpose of giving effect and impressiveness to 
his own sentiments and declarations. ‘But happy are 
your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear.’ 
Our Lord here congratulates his disciples on their high 
privilege in personally witnessing and enjoying those 
blessings under the reign of the Messiah, to which all 
the truly pious and devout of their ancestors had looked 
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gradually into a personal interest and inquiry which 
might result in their conversion. 

Second. Though the impressions received by the 
people from these parables might not immediately affect 
their character—ithough they might not, as they cer- 
tainly did not in most instances, enlist the people in 
favor either of Christ or his religion, nor excite them 
to any good action, yet these impressions however 
vague and undefined were of such a character and con- 
nected with so many striking associations as not to be 
easily effaced from the mind. They would be likely 
to remain long after the divine teacher who had caused 
them had departed from the world. 

Subsequent events were to give these impressions a 
reality and a meaning. It was the succeeding devel- 
opment of the mysteries of the kingdom that was to 
shed light on these dark sayings. It is the event, that 
fully reveals the prophecy. And who can conceive the 
mighty power and value of the evidence of our Sav- 
iour’s divine mission, which would be present to the 
minds of those who lived to witness events correspond- 
ing with and explaining all that he had told them be- 
fore in the dark language of parable? 

The passage which has been considered is a very 
important one for various reasons, 

It teaches us what we are to understand by the term 
mystery so often used in the New Testament. Our 
Lord has here used the term himself and given it a 
meaning that is evident and indisputable. He has told 
us that the word does not denote or imply truths which 
the human mind cannot understand or grasp: for he in- 
forms his disciples that it is their privilege—that it is 
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the reward of their diligence, to understand and be ful- 
ly instructed in these mysteries. It will be found a true 
remark concerning the term ‘mystery’ as used in the 
New Testament, that its use does not in any sense im- 
ply the intrinsic nature of a truth: but merely and only 
the circumstance of its not being generally known. Any 
truth not generally known is in the New Testament 
called a mystery. The two prominent mysteries men- 
tioned in the New Testament are the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom and the admission of the Gentile 
world to a share in its blessings equally with the Jews; 
but now, as these two truths are known, they no lon- 
ger remain mysteries. 

This passage also teaches us in what sense we are 
often to understand the terms prophecy and fulfilled as 
used by Christ and his Apostles. In the use of these 
words in the passage we have considered it is sufficient- 
ly clear, that the term ‘prophecy’ means precisely what 
we understand by the term, declaration, or saying, with- 
out implying the particular character of what is declar- 
ed or said. And the term ‘fulfilled’ implies merely a 
similarity of circumstances or events. The primary 
meaning of the word ‘prophet’ throughout the Old Tes- 
tament is one that speaks or declares any thing, whatever 
it may be. ‘Prophecy’ means the thing declared, what- 
ever Umay be. Anda declaration made in the Old Tes- 
tament is said in the New Testament to be ‘ fulfilled’, 
when any similar event occurs. 

Lastly; this passage discloses to us the particular 
method of our Saviour’s teaching. Mark tells us that 
he taught the people ‘as they were aile to bear it.’ 
This is a striking characteristic of his whole ministry. 
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And in this little circumstance,simple as it may at first 
seem, may be found one of those powerful and glorious 
internal evidences of our Lord’s divine mission, which 
are continually unfolding themselves to the mind of 
him who comes to Christ in the humble spirit of a dis- 
ciple, L. H. SHAW, 


COMMON MISTAKES IN THE MODE OF FORMING a JUDG- 
MENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


[From Cellerier’s Discourse &c.] 


‘Ever since the Reformation the Church of Geneva 
has devoted a course of Historical Discourses, which 
are delivered on a particular day of the week, to the 
elucidation and illustration of all the facts both of the 
Old and New Testament. The discourses with which 
both these great series open, usually serve as an intro- 
duction to the exercises which follow.’ The discourse 
delivered by Professor Cellerier on one of these annual 
occasions was afterwards printed with copious notés. 
The volume was translated and published in England 
in 1830 under the title of ‘a Discourse on the Authen- 
ticity and Divine Origin of the Old Testament, with 
Notes and Illustrations, translated from the French of 
J. E. Cellerier, Professor of Sacred Criticism and 
Antiquities in the University of Geneva, by Rev. J.R. 
Wreford.’ From this volume are taken the extracts 
which compose this article. 
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‘ The objections which are brought against the Old 
Testament, are often owing to the erroneous view in 
which we consider it. This is the consequence how- 
ever of a praiseworthy and very natural principle. I 
allude to the exalted idea which a religious man forms 
of a book declared to be divine. We hear it spoken 
of as the Word of God; and our thoughts immediately 
ascend to that perfect Being, before whom our virtues, 
our knowledge and our greatness are only imperfection, 
ignorance and meanness. We expect to find the lan- 
guage always sublime; the matter full of grandeur aud 
brilliancy ; worthy, both as it respects the form and the 
subject, of being addressed by Jehovah himself to ce- 
lestial intelligences prostrate before his throne. We 
do not reflect however, that this Word of God, to be of 
any use, must pass into the hands of men; must be un- 
derstood by them; mu-t render the divine counsels fa- 
miliar to them. Ina word, we require from the Old 
Testament the absolute perfection of its Author, without 
that relative perfection which was consistent with its 
object. 

Let us now try to gain an exact idea of the nature 
and consequences of this mistake; and distinguish. for 
the purpose of separate examination, those three er- 
roneous views of which it appears to me to be formed, 

1. We wish to discover in the Old Testament a 
revelation addressed to the whole earth—intended for 
the whole race of man; whilst it contains principally a 
special religion, given to a single people, with a par- 
ticular and temporary object; in a word—a revealed law. 
The Old Testament consequently must be studied, 
understood, and judged of, in connexion with the na- 
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tion and the object to which I have alluded. Doubt- 
less this book was also designed to communicate use- 
ful lessons to the whole human race—doubtless, being 
intended to conduct them to Jesus Christ and to be 
fulfilled by him alone: it contained the germ of the Sa- 
viour’s universal religion. Were it only from its con- 
nexion with that religion, it is of the first importance 
to Christians; but it is not the less true, that its imme- 
diate design was to produce a determinate effect upon 
men of a certain age and a certain country: and this has 
not been sufficiently considered. This truth accords 
with the successive form in which God gave the an- 
cient law to his people. Let it not be forgotten that 
‘God spake’ to the ancestors of Christ ‘in divers man- 
ners, and at sundry times.’ And ‘sundry times’ re- 
quired different things, supposed different men, and 
rendered ‘divers manners’ necessary. All these par- 
tial revelations had each, first, an immediate object in 
view, relative to the time and the place; then, that 
more comprehensive, but still restricted object which 
is common to the whole of the Old Testament: they 
were, then, all to have reference to the universal, the 
last revelation, to which they were preliminary. It is 
easy to see, that in reading the books of the Old Cove- 
nant in this way, it explains and illustrates them. The 
Pentateuch was designed to found a system “of law, 
and to form the Hebrew people; the historical books, 
to preserve the remembrance of divine mercies and 
commands, and to instruct the Israelites by the record 
of the divine judgments on their fathers; the prophe- 


cies, to awaken a slumbering piety—to recall the peo- 
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ple to the station in which God had placed them among 
the nations of the earth; the didactic and moral books, 
to deduce, to amplify, to generalize the truths which 
formed the prevailing character of the Hebrew religion 
—to bring them home to their minds, to show their 
application to themselves. ‘Thus all these books were 
immediately addressed to the Hebrews, and relate 
especially to their instruction and improvement. This 
principle once adopted, the particular difficulties by 
which the Christian reader is embarrassed disappear 
with the error into which he had fallen. 

Perhaps he was surprised at the want of method ob- 
servable in the form of a book which was presented to 
him as a religious code, and in which he discovers no 
systematic order, no clear and succinct plan. He now 
understands that God chuse a successive order—the 
order of time; because it was the only way in which 
his purpose could be accomplished, by giving each gen- 
eration precisely the lesson which it required—by pro- 
ducing at every given time the partial effect intended 
by the general system of the revelation. 

Perhaps he was astonished at finding in the Old Law 
so many things which he is unable to apply to him- 
self, so many precepts which he cannot obey, so many 
lessons not adapted to the measure of his understand. 
ing. He now sees that this Law was particularly 
designed for another people, another climate, another 
age; that the avowed object of its author :egarded 
these; and that it must be judged of only in respect to 
the marrer tz which this object was attained. 
Perhaps, again, he was troub'ed at finding many de- 
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tails, expressions, and warratives, which were not in 
accordance with those pure and noble sentiments which 
his imagination ascribed to the thoughts and lessons of 
the Deity. But would he have these books present him 
with a romance, instead of a history of ancient times? 
Ought they not to give a faithful picture of the patriarche; 
to show them covering the plain with their flocks, with 
their shepherds and with their tents, or displaying a 
rustic hospitality under their vine and fig-tree; in a 
word, to describe them with their simple and not un- 
frequently coarse manners, their energetic and some- 
times savage virtues? ‘This the sacred historians have 
done. Could we expect, that in describing the simple 
scenes of an infant world they should borrow from an 
advanced period of civilization a delicacy of sentiment 
and expression unknown to their age? If sometimes 
then in the vehement exhortations of the prophets we 
meet with representations which astonish or which 
shock us, let us forget not that these sacred books 
address themselves first of all to the Jews. They are 
Jews whose feelings are to be wrought upon or roused; 
and we are inadequate judges of the means which are 
necessary for this purpose. With the progress oftime 
civilization ever advancing refines language at least, if 
not manners. In an age yet barbarous the historians 
of the Old Testameut employ not our language, but 
their own; and we can no more expect that they show! 
change that, than their character. If we are posses- 
sed of that refinement which has been the result of our 
intellectual and religious habits, if we would fain dis- 
cover in the language of the ambassadors of God a 
simplicity less undisguised and a delicacy more strict, 
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let us not condemn these pious men who in the faith- 
ful discharge of their duty have spoken the language 
of their times, in order to make themselves intelligible 
by those for whom they wrote.* 

2. Inthe second place, it seems to be imagined, 
that the morality of the Old Testament should be abso- 
lutely perfect, and its instructions of a philosophical 
precision, It may be asked first of all, whether, if it 
had been so, the Hebrews would have understood it 
and obeyed it. The Old Testament was designed to 
form and instruct them, and not to give to mankind an 
all-perfect record of the divine purposes and perfections. 
It addressed itself to Jews—a people scarcely civili- 
zed, and extremely devoid of docility and intelligence. 
This nation moreover, in consequence of the very ob- 
ject which the Deity contemplated in its formation, was 
not designed for progressive advances in civilization 
=-it was intended to be almost stationary. ‘The Mo- 
saic law did not urge it upon them to advance, nor in- 
spired them with holy ardor; on the contrary, it ren- 
dered them fixed and unchangeable, and transformed 


* This is a proper place to correct a mistake, which is frequently 
made with regard to the narratives of the Old Testament. 

In acknowledging the historical books of the Jews to be sacred, 
Christians do not pretend to regard as praiseworthy or excusable 
all the circumstances which they relate, and on which the He- 
brews of that day were not able to judge correctly; but those only 
which are expressly praised by the writers. Besides, these facts 
are often described as worthy of approbation only in part, or in con- 
nexion with the design, the time, the place, the necessity, the 
special object of the Jewish religion, the selection of the people 
whom they concerned, or theirrujleness. This appears so clear, 
that it may be thought superfluous to add this note. Unhappily it 
is not superfluous; as is clearly proved by the different attacks of 
which the old revelation is still the object. 
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them, like the wife of Lot, into a motionless and dura- 
ble statue. We must not therefore be surprised, if 
the lessons and maxims which the Hebrews received 
are sometimes below the level to which Christianity 
has raised us; if polygamy, divorce, vengeance, and 
slavery are tolerated amongst a stiff-necked and hard- 
hearted race; if Moses, in unfolding to them a really 
correct and philosophical idea of the divine attributes, 
encompasses this fine idea with glowing, but necessa- 
rily imperfect imagery; if he places the throne of Je- 
hovah in the midst of a brilliant flame, or a dazzling 
light; if he promises that the Lord shall go before the 
Israelites, or if he threatens only to send his angel. 
Was it possible for him in a moment to make six hun- 
dred thousand philosophers of these six hundred thop- 
sand shepherds, who had just escaped from slavery? 
No; it is not in the sublime idea of perfect truth and 
virtue, which ill accords with the infirmity of human 
nature and which is useless to imperfect and finite 
beings, that we must seek and recognize divine inspi- 
ration: this will be found rather in an indispensable 
condescension to our faculties and understanding. 
What will always distinguish the divine character of this 
condescension is this, that it will never have a tendency 
to debase our faith, to cause our understanding to ret- 
rograde, or to sully virtue; but on the contrary, to 
advance the progress of all three. 

Moses concedes to the rudeness of his times only 
what it would have been useless for him to have refused. 
If we suppose, that before the era of Christianity and 
the purifying influence which its doctrines exerted over 


men’s feelings and sentiments it would have been pos- 
16* 
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sible to abolish polygamy and divorce—if we suppose 
that the laws of Moses would have been in force for 
fifty years after his death, or even till the end of his 
life, had he legislated with that rigor for which the 
people were so little prepared, we know nothing of the 
Hebrews, nor of their age, nor of the manners of the 
East. | 

Again; Moses in fact makes no concessions of this 
kind except to improve the morals of the people; and 
with a view more effectually to extirpate evils of great- 
ter magnitude, with which it was not possible for him 
to make any compromise. Besides, he always did it 
so as to modify, restrict, and in time to destroy what 
for the present he was obliged totolerate. He permits 
polygamy; but he sets limits to it. He secures the 
rights of all the wives and all the children: he places 
the mother and her children, whom the husband with 
unjust fastidiousness has abandoned, under the protec- 
tion of the law. He permits divorce; but he accom- 
panies it with such usages and formalities, that the 
tardiness of the process tends to prevent rashness and 
appease anger. He forbids those sudden divorces 
which too often in the East outrage the marriage tie, 
and which in connexion with polygamy make the most 
gacred union only a profane traffic. Even in the law 
which allows divorce we perceive, in a word, that Mo- 
ses respected marriage and sought to make his people 
understand the sanctity of this union. 

If, finally, we compare with the concessions which 
Moses made the laws and especially the manners of | 
Mahomet, or the customs and opinions of all the East- 
ern nations, whether ancient or modern, we shall be 
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astonished at the height to which the Hebrew leader 
rises above them all. He alone forbade his people, 
and especially their kings, to keep a haram; he alone 
dispensed with those degraded men, by whom despots 
in their jealousy caused themselves to be surrounded; 
and in prohibiting this frightful custom he carefully 
avoids every thing which might give rise to it, or sug- 
gest even the idea of it. 

3. Lastly, inspiration is often represented as 
causing holy men to undergo a complete transforma- 
tion; as not only removing their errors, but changing 
also their habits and their character, and substituting 
the sole and omnipotent action of the Holy Spirit for all 
their former ideas and attainments. We are then as- 
tonished, that an inspiration of this nature should oc- 
casionally display in the Old Testament traces of the 
tastes, of the education, of the imperfect knowledge, 
and of the prejudices ofthe writers. But the objection 
which is hence derived against this book is of no weight, 
because it rests on a false principle. 

Divine inspiration did not produce those effects which 
men have been pleased to imagine. It undoubtedly 
corrected the ideas of the sacred writer; it directed his 
actions; it refined his knowledge; it enlarged his pow- 
ers of mind: but it acted in different degrees, according 
to the individuals concerned, their age, and their office. 
It always left the object of these glorious privileges 
more or less to the effects of his own exertions, his own 
education, his own moral and intellectual habits. In 
a word, inspiration developed his powers of mind with- 
out changingthem. To show how this truth is deduced 
from every part of Scripture; how it is evident in every 
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page; proved by the reasonings and the tone of every 
writer; by the form and style of every book, would 
require more space than we can devote in this work to 
so interesting an inquiry. I entreat my readers then 
to admit this doctrine as a proposition which it will be 
very easy for them to demonstrate. In order to do this 
all that is necessary is, to read the Bible and to read 
it with this object in view—to bring to the examination 
good sense and perfect honesty. 

In the meanwhile let us observe, how effectually this 
way of considering divine inspiration dissipates the 
clouds which overshadowed the sacred code. We shall 
sometimes meet in it (in unimportant matters) with in- 
complete narratives; with explanations devoid of meth- 
od; traces of the opinions of the age; and slight his- 
torical contradictions. But all this is explained by the 
particular habits of each writer, or by the original 
source cf his knowledge; and this neither contradicts 
nor weakens inspiration, when it reserves all its 
strength for that which tends in the most direct way to 
inculcate faith. Joshua may believe that the earth is 
stationary; or the Psalmist, that the eagle, when it 
has lived a thousand years, renews its youth: this is 
of no moment. Joshua is not the less convinced that 
his voice has wrought a miracle; and the mercy which 
David extols is not less certain. This point of view 
once established, we are not surprised at beholding 
each of the sacred writers with a style and character 
peculiar to himself. Isaiah is distinguished from Eze- 
kiel, David from Moses, even when they write on 
similar subjects. Each exhibits marks of his own hab- 
its, and of the age in which he lived. But in vain do 
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they appear different, independent, and original, when 
the subject of their writings is such as tends to ene 
lighten and sanctify men, to guide or establish the 
people; they then aim really at the same object: and 
the difference of their points of view only leads them 
at once to the attainment of the same end, though by 
different roads. If the Deity who directs them wish- 
es to employ them as agents, rather than act in their 
place, I perceive that, always consistent with himself, 
he follows even with regard to inspiration the mode 
which he has pointed out for the operations of grace 
and nature; but I perceive his work no less clearly. 
I discover a supernatural direction with so much the 
greater ease; because the imperfection of these wri- 
ters, their incapacity, the limits of their own concep- 
tions, are a contrast with the divine truths which they 
are however commissioned to make known. 

If my readers have understood me, they will be able 
themselves to apply the principles of these three see 
tions to particular objections. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD MYSTERY. 


[Translated from Schle sxer’s Lexicon.] 


The sense of the word ‘mystery’ in the New Testa- 
ment has been entirely mistaken by many writers and 
by multitudes of readers. As Schleusner’s article on 
this word contains all the passages in which it is used, 
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Ihave thought it might be profitable to translate the 
greater part of his remarks. EDITOR. 

Mystery. This word generally signifies in the 
New Testament, any thing or doctrine hidden and for- 
merly or still unknown to men,—whatever is new and 
unheard of, or so profound, obscure and sublime that 
tt cannot easily be discerned and understood, or 1s 
plainly beyond the reach of the human mind; also an em- 
blem i.e. a type or symbol. To this common idea may 
conveniently be referred all the passages in the New 
Testament in which the word is used; which I shall 
now quote in full, that the meaning in each instance 
may appear as it is determined by the context. 

Matt. xiii. 11. ‘It is given unto you to know the mys: 
teries of the kingdom of heaven’—to you it is given to 
know and understand the hidden and obscurely present- 
ed truth respecting the various fortunes of my religion, 
(compare ys. 3—9). In the same sense the word 
should be taken in Mark iy. 11, and Luke viii. 10. 

Rom. xi. 25. ‘I would not that ye should be igno- 
rant of this mystery ;’ where it signifies the doctrine 
concerning the future conversion of the Jews to the 
Christian religion, which was first delivered to the Ro- 
mans by Paul. 

Rom. xvi. 25. ‘The revelation of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began;’ where ‘the 
mystery’ signifies the Christian religion, unknown to 
men before the coming of Christ. 

1 Cor. ii. 7. ‘We speak the wisdom of Godin a 
mystery ’—we deliver divine instruction full of wisdom, 
which was before unknown to men; where for the sake 
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of explanation is added ‘the hidden (wisdom);’ as in 
Rom. xvi. 25 the term ‘revelation’ is used concerning 
‘the mystery which was kept secret since the world 
began.’ 

1 Cor. iv. 1. ‘Stewards of the mysteries of God’— 
men whose ministry God uses in diffusing the Chris- 
tian religion. 

1 Cor. xiii. 2. ‘Though I understand all mysteries’ 
—though I have knowledge of all things which evade 
human comprehension. 

1 Cor. xiv. 2. ‘He speaketh mysteries’—he speaks 
things which others (unskilled in those foreign tongues) 
do not understand. 

1 Cor xv. 51. ‘Behold I show you a mystery’— 
know ye therefore that what has been hidden from 
you I now unfold. In the subsequent verses Paul de- 
livers the doctrine of the future resurrection of the 
dead. 

Ephes. i. 9. ‘Having made known unto us the mys- 
tery of. his will’—-making known to us his decree, or 
purpose, formerly unknown to men. 

Ephes. iii. 3, 4, 9. ‘ He made known unto me the 
mystery.’ ‘My knowledge in the mystery of Christ.’ 
‘To make all men see what is the fellowship of the 
mystery, which from the beginning of the world hath 
been hid in God.’ ‘The mystery’ is the doctrine con- 
cerning the union of Jews and Gentiles that would 
be effected by the Christian religion, a new and un- 
heard of thing, (see ver. 6). 

E;hes. v. 32. ‘Mystery’ is here used concerning 
that which has a mystical and allegorical sense, or 

denotes an allegorical explanation. ‘This is a great 
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mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and the 
church’—this passage,(vs. 31,) if allegorically explain- 
ed concerning the union of Christ with the church, 
is very remarkable. 

Ephes. vi. 19. ‘The mystery of the gospel’—the 
Christian doctrine, which in Coloss. i. 26, 27, is sim- 
ply styled ‘the mystery,’ and in Coloss. ii. 2, is called 
‘the mystery of God,’ and in Coloss. iv. 3, ‘the mystery 
of Christ,’ and in 1 Tim. iii. 9, ‘the mystery of the 
faith.’ 

2 Thess. ii. 7. “The mystery of iniquity doth already 
work ,’—apostacy from the Christian religion already 
secretly shows itself, many secretly apostatize from the 
religion; in this instance mystery denotes any thing 
which is done secretly and under cover, (see ver. 8). 

1 Tim. iii. 16. ‘The mystery of godliness’—the doc- 
trine which is the rule of piety. 

Rev. i. 20. ‘The mystery of the seven stars’—the 
secret matter of which the seven stars are emblematic; 
as in Rey. xvii. 7, ‘the mystery of the woman’ 
means those things which are mystically represent- 
ed by the seven stars and the woman. 

Rev. x. 7. ‘The mystery of God’ seems to me to sig- 
nify the divine decree and purpose concerning the res- 
toration of the human race by Christ. 

Rev. xvii. 5. ‘Mystery’—something deeply conceal- 
ed, or wholly new. 

Rey. xvii. 7. ‘The mystery of the woman’— what this 
mystically signifies. 

These are the only examples of its occurrence in 
the New Testament. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


LUKE xvi. 1—9. 


Tuere is no parable perhaps in the New Testament 
which has been so much misunderstood, as that of the 
unjust steward. Itseems to bear upon the face of it, that 
the artifice and fraud which the steward practised upon 
his employer were commended by our Lord; and thus not 
only the true meaning of the parable has been mistaken, 
but the very important truth and precept it really contains 
been entirely lost or perverted. On these accounts it 
deserves to be attentively considered. 

The circumstances of the parable will be, in the first 
place, recounted as a groundwork for the explanations 
which will follow. 

A rich man, we are told, had a stewagd who was ac- 
cused to him of wasting his estate. He therefore calls 
upon him torender an account of his stewardship, and 
tells him he shall hold his place no longer. The steward 
then considered with himself what he should do. “To 
dig,’ he said, to take my place with common laborers, 
**T cannot,” and ‘‘to beg I am ashamed,” I deem it 
derogatory and disgraceful. Then the temptation besets 
him, which ever presents itself to those who have taken 
that perilous ‘‘first step” in iniquity, to plunge yet fur- 
ther in. He had only been wasteful before; he was 
now determined to be unjust. He had been thus far 
unfaithful to his master; he now determined to defraud 
him. At the same time he resolves to make the most of 
his villany, by securing a shelter when he shall have 
lost his office ; and to provide against detection, by mak- 
17 
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ing his master’s debtors confederates and accessories to 
the fraud which he was about to commit. “1 am re- 
solved,” said he, ‘‘ what to do, that when I am discarded 
there may be some who will] receive me into their houses.” 
He then summoned his master’s debtors, and remitted to 
each of them a considerable part of his debt, by several- 
ly giving back to them their original obligations and 
taking instead those which were for a less amount. Upon 
this being made known tothe master, he ‘‘ commended,” 
in the language of our common translation, “ the unjust 
steward, because he had done wisely.” 

In remarking on this I first observe, that it is a gene- 
rally admitted rule in the interpretation of parables, 
that we are not to make a moral application of every 
incident in the narrative, but chiefly to regard the prin- 
cipal point or purpose, to which the incidents relate. It 
is commonly but one truth or moral they are intended 
to inculcate, and not many, and it is on this we are 
mainly to fix our thoughts. Several circumstances are 
frequently, and indeed necessarily, introduced to give 
consistency, or interest, or ornament, or vivacity to the 
story ; and if we attempt to find or make a moral appli- 
cation of all these, we shall run into an over-refinement 
and be led into much contradiction and error. This 
remark is strikingly illustrated by the interpretations 
which were given to the parables of the New Testament 
by some of the earliest Fathers of the Church. Every- 
thing with them was strained to indicate some important 
truth. The minutest circumstance was thought to be 
pregnant with a mighty meaning, and invention was se- 
verely taxed to find it out. Thus, in the parable of the 
“Ten Virgins,” because five of them were wise and five 
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were foolish, it was inferred that the good and bad among 
mankind were precisely equal. But by applying the 
same rule of interpretation to the parables of the talents 
and of the marriage feast, we shall be obliged to infer 
from them, that the number of the gond and bad will be 
unequal; since of those who received the talents one 
only is represented as being negligent, and of the nu- 
merous guests at the marriage feast there was but one 
who had not on a wedding garment. ‘These examples 
may show the danger of carrying the parallel too far. 
The truth is, that the parable and its application com- 
monly touch only in a single point. 

This is the fact in regard to the parable before us. 
What is it that the master commended in the conduct of 
the unjust steward? Not his fraud certainly. Not that 
he had deceived him and abused his confidence. But“ be- 
cause he had done wisely,” or as the original is more ac- 
curately translated, the master “ commended the pru- 
dence” of the unjust steward ; thatis, his wise regard for 
the future.* He did not commend the action, nor the 
agent in this business, but solely that provident care with - 
respect to his future interest which his conduct discovered. 

If there were any doubt respecting this, it would be 
removed by the moral which our Saviour himself derives 
from this narrative, for it is he and not the master of the 
steward who goes on to say, ‘ the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser,” not in any other respect 
to be preferred, but ‘ wiser than the children of light.” 
That is, the children of this world are “‘ more prudent 
in conducting their affairs than the children of light.” 

It may be proper further to add, that the phrase 


* See Campbell's Translation and note on the passage. 
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“the children of this world,” by a mode of speech com- 
mon among the Hebrews, means those who are exclusively 
devoted to the things of this world; and the phrase 
“ the children of light,” by a similar mode of expression, 
points out those who believing themselves candidates for 
a higher and better state strive to live with reference to 
their destination as immortal beings. It is further to be 
observed, that “‘ the children of this world’”’ are said to 
be wiser, or more prudent, “ in their gencration,’* — that 
is, in their way, in the conduct of their affairs among 
themselves, with respect to the concerns and interests of 
this world —than are the children of light with respect to 
the interests and concerns of another world. And it 
should be noted too, that the wisdom referred to in the 
text is not used, as it often is in the Scriptures, to 
mean the fear of God, or righteousness, or any other 
moral quality, but simply the use of the best means for 
the attainment of any end. In this sense it is obvious 
that a man may show as much wisdom in the prosecution 
of a bad object as of a good one. 

The remark of our Saviour thus understood requires 
no labored illustration. It is sufficiently apparent, that 
as it respects the great mass of mankind the children of 
this world are wiser in the pursuit of the perishable 
things of time, than are the children of light in pursuit 


* The original means literally — for their own age, i. e. the con- 
cernments of this present world. Campbell renders it more prudent 


’ 


‘in conducting their affairs.” Wakefield's translation and note are 
of similar import. Kuinoel and Rosenmiller prefer the expression, 
“towards or in respect to men of their own age, i.e. contempo- 
raries."’ The sense is not materially changed, whichever translation 
is preferred. In the paraphrase above the different shades of 
meaning are preserved. 
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of the blessings of eternity. Those discover, ordinarily, a 
steadicr regard to the object they avowedly pursue. They 
are wiser too in the choice of means to advance their 
ends. ‘They are wiser, again, in the constant and reso- 
lute use of the means requisite to attain their objects. 
We need not stop to illustrate these positions. ‘They are 
obvious enough, and sufficiently elucidate the inference 
which our Lord derived from the parable, — ‘ that the 
children of this world are wiser,’ more prudent, in con- 
ducting their affairs than are the children of light in the 
conduct of theirs. His design appears to have been te 
excite his followers to live more worthily of their high 
aims and purposes, by contrasting their efforts with the 
efforts of those whose thoughts are confined to present 
objects. ‘There is an implied reproach conveyed im the 
comparison. It is as if he had said —‘‘ Go, ye who pro 
fess to be my disciples, to the worldling, the child of 
earth, and learn of him constancy and prudence and dili- — 


gence and zeal. Can you allow him to be more wise — 4 


and energetic in the conduct of those concerns which 
are temporary, than you are in the welfare of your undy- 
ing soul? Shall the transitory things of this life excite 
them to higher exertions, than the eternal rewards of 
another can induce you to make? Shali they toik more 
and better for a corruptible inheritance, than you for one 
which is incorruptible? Will you permit them whe 
wiser for earth, than you are for heaven?” 


This appears to be the leading thought that was in- . 


tended to be conveyed by the parable before us. 

follows as an inference from the whole subject. the pre- 
cept it was intended to inculcate, and which now remains 
to be considered. ‘‘ And I say unto you, make ta your- 


17* 
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selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” Some of these expressions are highly fig- 
urative, and may require a few remarks by way of ex- 
planation. By the word mammon is meant in this, as in 
other places of the New Testament, riches, temporal 
wealth. Mere worldly possessions are called ‘‘ the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” that is, unrighteous, or as the 
original were better translated, deceitful riches, that is, 
riches false and unsubstantial, which cannot be trusted 
to or relied upon.* ‘This is the explanation which our 
Lord himself gives in this same connexion, and in the 
next verse but one. ‘‘ If,” sayshe, ‘“ ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon,” that is, in the use 
of the false, the deceitful riches of this world, ‘“ who 
will commit to your trust the true riches,” — the riches 
of the heavenly world? The meaning of the precept is 
this; make such a use of the deceitful riches of the 
present world, that when ye fail, that is, when ye die,t 
ye may be received intoeverlasting habitations. Imitate 
the wisdom, — not the wickedness, but the wisdom, — the 
thoughtful forecast of the steward, in so using the trust 
now committed to your keeping, that when ye are called 
to leave it, ye shall have secured everlasting mansions in 
the heavenly world. 

This is the very important precept which, it is believed, 
it was the design of Christ to enforce by the parable of 


* The meaning is precisely expressed by St Paul in his Ist Epistle 
to Timothy vi.17. “ Charge them that they trust not in uncertain 
riches.” 

t “ After your discharge,” that is, by death. Campbell. See his 
note on the passage. 
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the unjust steward. It is to remind his followers in 
every age of the leading thought which pervades all his 
instructions, — that life, our capacities of thought and 
feeling and of spiritual advancement, our time, our op- 
portunities, our influence, our wealth, all we are, have, 
or can do, are not ours, but God’s, that they are trusts 
committed to our stewardship by Him, and that they are 
committed to us not for our own selfish gratification, 
but that they may be used, employed, well employed, 
rendered productive ; and that we shall be held strictly 
responsible for the trust. "These things are all transitory, 
and if we are not faithful in the use of them, we shall 
in vain expect that Ile will give us the ever-enduring 
rewards of heaven. j. BRAZER. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ON THE ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY. 


Go back, my friend, to the ages which intervened 
between the creation and the flood: Does it seem to 
you a doubtful period? Can you discover nothing 
shadows and forms of indistinct outline? It is— 
wholly covered with fable and mystery. You may by a 
little attention discern truths and facts, communities a 
individuals, a world having many points of resemblan 
and some circumstances of disagreement with that in 
which we live. Man was then what he is now — the 
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creature of Ged, endowed with capacities of invention 
and activity, free to choose the right or the wrong, and 
surrounded alike by facilities to evil and by means of 
improvement. He was then, as he is now, a social and 
a religious being; and then, as now, he could abuse his 
social and neglect his religious nature. By unfaithful- 
ness to his own powers, and. to the circumstances in 
which he was placed by the same Providence that has 
given us our privileges, he brought on himself that terri- 
ble judgment which overwhelmed the earth and buried 
its inhabitants in a common grave. 

The increase of wickedness in those ancient times, 
while it covers a mournful page of human history, bears 
the character neither of the incredible nor the improbable. 
We have seen how man fell from innocence by the force 
of temptation on an infant nature, and how crime was 


-first perpetrated at the suggestion of passions seated in 


the heart, where under proper discipline they would have 
yielded the fruits of lawful desire and vigorous purpose. 
Sin having entered the world, destroyed the balance of 
the human powers, and set up an example which, while 
it presented the most affecting dissuasives from transgres- 
sion, yet reminded man of its possibility and suggested 
the idea of its recurrence, became one of the influences 
to which he was continually exposed, and grew stronger 
with every year, till we behold it at last the predominant 
influence of the world. Let us not however forget that 
it grew by a gradual and natural increase. Because we 
read almost at a glance the history of the time between 
Adam and Noah, we are apt to forget how long a time 
it was. Sixteen hundred and fiftysix years elapsed be- 
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tween the creation and the deluge ;* a period nearly as 
long as that which has passed since the commencement 
of the Christian era. Let us remember what changes a 
single century may make in the moral condition of @ 
people spread over a wide empire, and we shall not be 
surprised that sixteen centuries reduced mankind to the 
depths of sin. ‘The world did not precipitate itself into 
wickedness. Each generation went beyond the former, - 
and each year, as it augmented the number, may alse 
have increased the variety of offences, under which the 
earth at last groaned as under a burthen too shameful to 
be borne. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the antedilavian 
history is the great age to which life was then extended. 
Adam was 930 years old when he died; Methuselah, ~~ 
969. This circumstance is remarkable, because it differs 4 
from our experience ; but what is there in it that need 
cause any hesitation of belief? It was as easy for the 
: Creator to fix one limit of life as another, a thousand 
years as ‘‘ threescore years and ten.” The human com. 





* Thus computed. 


Adam's age at the birth of Seth 130 
Seth's és os Enos 105 
Enos’s “ ad Cainan 90 
t 3 Cainan’s “ “ Mahalaleel 70 
} Mahalaleel's “ ee Jared 65 
Jared's * 66 Enoch 162 
Enoel’'s “ 66 Methuselah * 6 
Methuselah's “ se Lamech 187 
Lamech's “ 6s Noah 182 
Noah’s age at the time of the deluge 600 





1656 years, 


and ten generations. 
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stitution might be endued with the power of resisting 


the influences which exhaust its strength as well for one 
period as for another. What variety may we not now 
observe in the duration of animal existence. The rea- 
sonableness, nay, the necessity of the prolongation of 
human life beyond its present term is obvious. A world 
was to be peopled, the arts of life were to be discovered, 
and the virgin soil of the earth could furnish means of 
subsistence for countless multitudes. One generation 
now pisses away to make room for another ; but then 
many generations might stand up together and still there 
be room for millions more. You may. ask how such a 
change can have been wrought in the human constitu- 
tion that it now fills into decay in one tenth of the time 
for which it was originally made to endure. I am unable 
to answer the question. But how can you accourt thisa 
difficulty, if you believe that God “‘ formed men of the 
dust of the ground,” or that He poured the ‘ waters of 
the flood” over the earth? With him to devise is to 
execute the plans of his wisdom. It may not however 
be useless to remark that hereditary disease, and other 
causes which will readily occur to you as prolific sources 
of sickness and death, must at first have been unknown. 
It was not the purpose of Moses to give a history of 
the antediluvian times. Afier relating the origin of all 
things and the beginnings of transgression, it was his 
object only to trace the line of descent from the father of 
our race to him from whom the world was repeopled. 
He was diverted from this course for a moment to notice 
the invention of the arts among the descendants of Cain, 
with whom ingeuuity and immorality prevailed together. 
Society could not have been in a barbareaus state where 
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cities were built, and both stringed and wind instruments 
of music were constructed, and various work “‘ in brass 
and iron” wascommon. I have thought when reading 
the accounts of recent travellers along the banks of the 
Niger that they may have seen a condition of social life 
not widely different from that which existed among the 
posterity of Cain. ‘The most remarkable name in this 
lineage is that of Lamech, whose personal history would 
entitle him to notice even if he had not derived celebrity 
from the enterprise and inventive talent of his children; 
one of whom introduced a mode of life which since the 
flood has been followed in the East even to our own 
times — the Nomadic, chosen by ‘‘ such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle ;”’ while others excelled in the mechanic 
arts. ‘The name of Lamech is connected with the men- 
tion of polygamy, and we have a poetic fragment of 
which he was the author, that has greatly tried the skill 
of commentators. After considering various explana- 
tions that have been given of this only remnant of an- 
tediluvian literature, which the waves of the past have 
thrown on our shores as if to tempt an unprofitable curi- 
osity, I am inclined to believe that any exposition of its 
meaning must be so far conjectural that we can only 
waste time in the inquiry. So long as it is uncertain 
even whether Lamech meant to assert his innocence or 
to palliate his guilt, it is vain to hope that criticism can 
unfold the import of this dark passage, (Gen. iv. 23, 24.) 

We return to that branch of the human family in 
which we as well as Moses are more immediately inter- 


ested, since through it we trace our connexion with the — 


progenitor of our race. Adam doubtless had other sons 
besides the three whose names have been preserved, and 
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his descendants, other children than the first-born through 
whom the genealogy is traced. It was not the purpose, if 
it was within the ability, of the historian to give anything 
more than a barren list of names and dates. Yet one can- 
not but be affected by the character of the record. ‘ This 
was his name, at such an age he welcomed his first-born 
son, at such an age he died.” What a lesson to humble 
pride is this brief record! They whose life ran through 
many centuries, and whose influence must have been great 
and extensive, are known to have existed only by the regis- 
ter of their birth and death. One exception however fixes 
our notice. ‘‘ Enoch walked with God; and he was not, 
for God took him.” How beautifully are the religious 
character and the immortal reward of this ancient servant 
of God here described. A single line is sufficient to 
present both ideas with wonderful accuracy and vivid- 
ness. ‘‘ He walked with God;’”—the image brings 
before our minds one whose daily life was an offering of 
piety to the Infinite Spirit. ‘‘ He was not, for God took 
him ;” — this language must denote something more than 
sudden death, and to me it seems one of the least ambig- 
uous intimations of immortality that can be found in the 
Old Testament. I discover with inexpressible delight 
this testimony to the doctrine of another life saved from 
the wreck of the old world. 

You may be anxious to learn how the facts which 
compose the annals of the antediluvian history, few 
though they be, could have been known by Moses. What 
reason have we for supposing they are not fictions of his 
imagination? Putting aside for the present the question 
of inspiration, which is too broad and deep a question 
for us now to examine, I may remark that the character 
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of this portion of the sacred history contradicts the idea 
of imposture. No one can doubt that the writer believed 
what he wrote. What then were his sources of informa- 
tion? Unquestionably one was tradition, which would 
present just such facts as he has recorded. Doubtless 
Noah had ascertained, as he might with perfect ease, 
the line of his ancestors up to Adam. Where only nine 
generations filled the interval, it could not be difficult to 
determine the dates which marked the commencement 
and close of each. Noah delivered his knowledge of 
former times to his sons and their children, and when 
we consider how direct was the line from Noah to 
Moses, our wonder will be rather that no more than that 
so much reached the latter. It is almost certain that he 
had also the use of certain documents of an age anterior 
to his own, from which he prepared, perhaps by adopt- 
ing them as parts of his work, the earlier portions of his 
history. The evidence for this fact is furnished by a 
highly curious exercise of criticism, of which I may at 
some future time be enabled by the kindness of a friend 
to give you some idea. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that he to whom we are indebted for ‘the record 
of the very first developement of the human mind’ had 
ample authority for the narrative which he has compiled. 
The wickedness of man grew and spread, till the pos- 
terity of Seth were corrupted, and ‘ the earth was filled 
with violence.’ Of this state of the world and of the 
judgment which it brought down from Heaven I will 
speak in another letter. THE EDITOR, 
18 
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EXPLANATION OF I JOHN 111. 9. 


‘ Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin; for his seed 
remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.’ 


These words contain such an important assertion, and 
have at the same time such a paradoxical air, that a few 
pages may be well spent in attempting to explain their 
precise meaning. ‘The first impression on reading them 
is, that they directly contradict both our own experience 
and other passages of Scripture. Christians certainly 
commit occasional sins, and are constantly liable to sin. 
Men of the most eminent religious attainments, in some 
respects and on some occasions transgress. The Scrip- 
tures declare, that not a just man lives on earth who 
does not sin, and they record the transgressions of dis- 
tinguished saints. How then is it, that the Apostle can 
make the assertion of the passage before us? By what 
construction can these apparent oppositions be recon- 
ciled ? 

In order to answer this question, we must examine the 
meaning of each of the phrases. 

Whosoever is born of God, undoubtedly means every 
true Christian. 

The true Christian does not sin, because his seed 
remaineth in him. By ‘ seed’ we are doubtless to un- 
derstand the word of God, for this it is by influence of 
which men are born again ; as Peter says, (1 Ep. i. 23,) 
‘ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, even the word of God.’ ‘ His seed remaineth 
in him;’ i. e. God’s word abides in him, maintains an 
influence and control over him. Being the child of God, 
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his Father’s law habitually rules him. As the Psalmist 
says, ‘I have hid thy law in my heart, that I sin not 
against thee.’ ‘Thus, ‘the law of the Lord is perfect, 
CONVERTING the soul.’ 


This man doth not commit sin; i. e. does not commit 
sin habitually and intentionally, it is not his character to 
sin.—It is very evident that the expression cannot mean 
anything less than this. Thus where our Lord says, 
‘He that committeth sin is the slave of sin,’ he must 
mean he that commits sin habitually and intentionally ; 
for he who is guilty of only an occasional sin cannot be 
said to be enslaved to sin. By being its slave, we under- 
stand that he serves it as his master, always, wholly, 
devotedly. 

This is rendered further evident from a corresponding 
phrase in the context. ‘Whosoever doth not righteous- 
ness is not of God.’ Doth not righteousness ; — how? 
Occasionally, sometimes? No, but customarily, habit- 
ually. It is the habit, the character, of righteousness 
which is here intended ; and therefore it must be the 
habit, the character, of sin, which is intended in the pas- 
sage we are examining.—Further ; in a preceding verse 
we read, ‘ He that committeth sin, is of the devil;’— 
undoubtedly, he that commits sin habitually, customarily. 
So also in the case before us. And then we have the 
simple intelligible sense, that the Christian believer in 
whom the principle of filial faith abides is preserved by it 
from intentional, habitual sin. It is not asserted, that he 
may not occasionally sin; but he cannot be said to com- 
mit sin, in the apostolic sense, any more than the trav- 
eller pressing forward on his journey can be said to have 
turned away from his purpose, because he sometimes 
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unadvisedly steps aside into a by-path, and immediately 
returns again. The traveller toward heaven, the pil- 
grim toa better country, may be sometimes lured aside 
for a moment by the syren songs of pleasure, or tempted 
by the enchantments of sense or passion ; but if he per- 
ceive his folly and immediately retrace his steps, who 
will charge him with having forsaken his purpose? It 
cannot be such a temporary dereliction that the Apostle 
means, when he says that the Christian does not sin. 

But he uses a still stronger expression: he cannot 
sin.— This at first view seems to be an assertion, that it 
is impossible for him to sin at all. And it has actually 
happened, that men have understood the Apostle strictly, 
according to the letter, and thus have been led to embrace 
notions which need only be stated, to show how impor- 
tant it is that we study the spirit rather than the letter of 
holy writ. 

Thus, for example, from the words of this passage it 
has been inferred, that a single sin proves a man not to 
be the child of God. Hence what an interminable 
source of anxiety and fear has been opened to the hum- 
ble and earnest disciple! For if he is absolutely to 
believe, that any casual deviation from duty however 
unintentional is a demonstration of the falsity of his 
Christian pretensions, he has nothing to do but abandon 
himself to despair. 

But worse still has been the literal interpretation of 
others who reason thus: If the saints cannot sin, then 
whatever they do is right; they cannot do wrong. An 
act which in other men would be sinful] is not so in 
them, for they cannot sin.— Now if we will argue from 
the letter only, we shall let in this dreadful perversion ; 
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and the children of God may do, as they have done, the 
works of the devil, and yet maintain them to be no sins, 


because they are born of God and cannot sin! 

So true is it, that ‘the letter killeth.’ Let us seek 
therefore for ‘ the spirit’ of this passage. 

We observe then, that in the common well-known use 
of language there are two senses, quite distinct from 
each other, in which it is said that a man can or cannot 
do a thing ; so that while in one sense it may be impos- 
sible, in another it may be very easy. ‘Thus I invite a 
friend to visit me, and he sends word that he cannot. 
What does he mean? Perhaps he is confined to his 
bed by illness, and then he means that there is a physi- 
cal impossibility. Perhaps he is detained by engage- 
ments of business, and then he means that a sense of 
duty, i. e. the state of his own mind, forbids him. 

When Nehemiah was rebuilding the city walls, the 
enemy by an insidious message of invitation sought to 
interrupt his undertaking. He replied to them, ‘I 
cannot come down.’ What did he mean? Not that 
there was any absolute physical obstruction, but that his 
sense of duty restrained him. ‘I am doing a great 
work ; therefore I cannot come down.’ 

Thus a man may be controlled either by external 
causes, or by his own will; and the control is equally 
complete in each case. Hence the common expression, 
I cannot go against my conscience, I cannot break my 
promise, I cannot pay this extravagant price. It is not 
physically impossible ; there is no impediment but what 
lies in the mind. We in the same manner familiarly 
say of a brave man, He cannot fly in battle; —of a 


benevolent man, He cannot be guilty of an oppressive 
18* 
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action ; — of a devout man, He cannot speak blasphemy ; 
—of an honest man, You may trust him with sums 
untold, for he cannot defraud you. 

This mode of speech is perpetually occurring in the 
Scriptures, and in a manner, if possible, still more popu- 
lar and accommodating. Thus: ‘'They that are evil 
cannot speak good things ;’—not that it is strictly 
impossible, but it is not their character io do so, their 
state of mind is such as to prevent them. So in the 
following examples. ‘A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit.’ ‘The world cannot hate its own.’ ‘Ye 
cannot hear my word.’ ‘ Ye cannot believe.’ ‘ They 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.’ ‘The natural 
man cannot know the things of the spiritof God.’ And 
numerous instances besides. 

It is evidently then common, both in ordinary speech 
and in the Scriptures, to use this phraseology to 
signify, not absolute intrinsic impossibility, but the 
hindrance erected by the mind. If one’s state of mind, 
principles, or passions, be such as resolutely to resist the 
act, or if the doing of it would be wholly inconsistent 
with his character, it is said, he cannot do it. 

Apply this now to the language of the Apostle: he 
cannot sin. ‘There is no absolute and universal impossi- 
bility, that he should sin; but the state of his mind,— 
his principles, his feelings —is such as to present an 
insurmountable impediment. ‘To sin would be contrary 
to his character, contrary to his habits, inconsistent with 
all his purposes, pleasures and tastes; as much so as 
evil fruit on a good tree. ‘That in such a state of mind 
he should commit sin, is morally impossible. We rely 
with perfect confidence on his virtue. 
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Interpreting the passage thus, its air of paradox disap- 
pears, and it asserts a plain truth of invaluable import, 
—a truth coincident with what we familiarly remark of 
the worth of principles and the power of habit; which, 
as we well know, upon many subjects and in many crises 
of life give to the character and mind an unquestioned 
dominion over all outward accident, and enable us to 
foretell that, come what may, the veteran saint cannot 
blaspheme his Lord or trample on the law of his God. 

At the same time it is easily explained, how notwith- 
standing religious men do sometimes sin. ‘The state of 
their mind is not always such as to offer an impediment 
to wrong doing. ‘They are not at every moment swayed 
by the principles and motives of their faith. A sudden 
temptation assails them, the fear of God is asleep, the 
animal nature is awake,— and they sin. But if that 
holy fear had been waking, it would have presented such 
an impediment that they could not have fallen. Their 
citadel was insecure, not because the guard was insuf- 
ficient, but because it was asleep. Hence the solemnity 
of the warning, ‘Watch and pray.’ The Christian 
watchful, and the Christian thoughtless, are two different 
beings. The one is strong, like Samson when he bore 
away the gates of the hostile city; the other is weak, 
like Samson when he slept in the lap of the seducer 
and became the sport of his destroyers. ‘The one 
‘treads on serpents and scorpions and all the power of 
the enemy, and nothing doth by any means burt him.’ 
The other lies at the mercy of every seductive circum- 
stance, and is overcome, like Eve, by the first wily bland- 
ishment of the tempter. H. WARE, JR. 
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ON APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 


PART I.— OF DOCTRINES. 
[From Whately’s Essays.] 


Dr Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin, is best 
known in this country by his works on Logic and 
Rhetoric, which have been introduced into some of our 
Colleges. A few years ago he published a small volume 
of ‘ Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings 
of St Paul, and in other parts of the New Testament,’ 
which was reprinted in New York in 1831. From this 
volume I copy a few pages, which contain, with some 
remarks with which I cannot concur, so much that is 
sound and ingenious that I am glad to bring it before 
the readers.of the Interpreter. ED. 

That the apparent contradictions of Scripture are 
numerous,— that the instruction conveyed by them, if 
they be indeed designed for such a purpose, is furnished 
in abundance,— is too notorious to need being much 
insisted on. 

We are told that God ‘ repented of having made man 
upon the earth,’ that He ‘repented of having made 
Saul king over Israel,’ that ‘He repenteth him of 
the evil;’ and again, that ‘ He is not the son of man 
that he should repent,’ and that ‘in Him is no varia- 
bleness nor shadow of turning. We are told that 
‘whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ;’ yet 
again by the very same author, that ‘if we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.’ We read in 
St Paul, that Abraham was justified by faith, and in St 
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James, that he was justified by works. One discourse 
of our Lord’s, in which he makes mention of the day 
of judzment and describes the blessing and the curse 
respectively pronounced on those who have performed 
or neglected such charitable offices as feeding the hum- 
gry, clothing the naked, and ministering to the sick, 
might seem to favor the conclusion that our final doom 
is to depend exclusively on our care or neglect of our 
distressed brethren, without any regard to our faith, or 
to the purity or the integrity of our lives; in his final 
charge to his disciples again, it might seem that every- 
thing is made to depend on right belief alone,— ‘he that 
believeth and is baptized shal] be saved.’ We are told 
again by our Lord, to pray and to give alms secretly; 
and again, to let our ‘light so shine before men that 
they may see our pood works;’ and by the Apostle, 
‘not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together’ 
for the purpose of worship. We are told by our Lord, 
‘he that is not with me is agamst me;’ and again, 
‘he that is not against us is with us;’ that ‘he who 
hateth not his father and mother, and wife and children, 
and all that he hath, cannot be his disciple ;’ and again 
by his Apostle, that ‘ he who provideth not for his own 
house, is worse than an infidel.’ ‘he same again who 
tells his disciples, ‘the Fatler hath sent me,’ ‘I go 
to the Father,’ ‘the Father is greater than 1,’ ‘I can 
of mine own self do nothing ;’ tells them also, ‘he 
that hath seen me hath seen the [T’ather,’ ‘I am in 
the Father, and the Father in me,’ ‘[ and the Father 
are one.’ The sime who tells them, that he ‘ will not 
leave them comfortless, but will come unto them,’ and 
‘lo, Iam with you always, even unto the end of the 
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world;’ tells them also, ‘if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you, but if I depart I will 
send Him unto you;’ yet again he tells them of ‘the 
Comforter whom the Father will send in his (Christ’s) 
name ;’ and again in another place, ‘if any man keep 
my saying, my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.’* And in- 
stances of a similar character might be multiplied toa 
great extent. 

I am well aware what copious and satisfactory expla- 
nations have been given of a multitude of such seeming 
discrepancies es these: the only point that pertains to 
the present question, and which we ought, I think, 
stronzly to dwell upon, is, that they are not to be re- 
garded merely in the light of difficulties, but rather as 
belonging to the mode of instruction employed in Scrip- 
ture. In teaching moral duties there are good reasons 
for introducing, as we find is occasionally done, some 
maxims which taken separately and interpreted with 
literal strictness are at variance with each other, but 
which when taken in connexion serve to explain and 
modify each other. Instructions thus conveyed are 
evidently more striking and more likely to arouse the 
attention; and also, from the very circumstance that 
they call for careful reflection, more likely to make a 
Jasting impression. But there are additional reasons 
for adopting this mode of conveying to us the requisite 
knowledge concerning mysteries which are not directly 


comprehensible by our understandin Since no lan- 
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guage could convey to man with his present faculties, 


*I omit another example given by the author, but founded on 
an erroneous construction of a passage, EDITOR, 
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in proper terms, a clear and just notion of those attri- 
butes and acts of the Supreme Being which revelation 
designed to impart, it was necessary for this purpose to 
resort to analogical expressions, which may convey to 
us in faint shadows and figures such a knowledge of 
divine mysteries as is requisite, and is alone within the 
reach of our capacity. 

Now the disadvantage attending the use of such Jan- 
guage is, that men are sometimes apt to understand it 
too literally, and to interpret what is said more strictly 
than was intended. And the best remedy against this 
mistake is, to vary the figures employed as much as 
possible, to illustrate the same thing by several dif- 
ferent analogies; by which means these several ex- 
pressions, being inconsistent when understood literally, 
will serve to limit and correct each other, and thus 
together to convey more clearly the real meaning 
designed. 

What has been just said may be illustrated by the 
language we employ in speaking of the human mind 
and its operations; respecting which we have few or 
no terms which are not, originally at least, borrowed 
from the material world. For instance, it is very com- 
mon to speak of the memory as a kind of store-house 
or repository ;— we speak of treasuring up things in 
the memory, of having the memory well stored, and 
the like. Now there might be a danger that by the 
long and familiar use of such figurative expressions 
we should at length come to forget that they q@re figura- 
tive, —to imagine the brain to be literally a kind of 
store-house, and ideas or notions to be some real things 
actually laid up within it: but this mistake is guarded 
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against by another and quite different set of figurative 
expressions for descriving the same thing ; for we often 
again speak of the memory as a kind of writing tab- 
let; we speak of things being written, imprinted, 
engraved, on the memory; or again, of their being 
erased from the memory. Now these expressions again 
would mislead men, if understood literally; but this is 
prevented by those other modes of expression before 
mentioned ; which in their turn are limited and explained 
by these. [or by considering that the two when taken 
literally contradict each other, —that the memory can- 
not be literally at once a store-house and a writing-tablet, 
we are habitually reminded that it is literally neither, 
but is so called only by analogy. 

Now as we are thus unable to speak even of the work- 
ings of the human mind without using such figurative 
expressions, much less can we expect that all which is to 
be taught us of the things relating to the Most High can 
be conveyed to us in any other way. And in each case 
it is requisite that the figures employed should be several 
and various, in order the better to guard us against un- 
derstanding any one of them more literally than was 
intended. It was designed therefore, that many of the 
expressions employed should be such as would if strictly 
and literally interpreted contradict each other, and such 
as may when reconciled together lead us as near the truth 
as our minds are capable of approaching. The mariner 
who has to steer his passage through the untracked 
ocean, when it happens that he cannot have the exact 
line of his course pointed out, is often enabled to avoid 
any important deviation from it by being acquainted with 
certain boundaries on each side of it, and by keeping 
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his vessel between them. Certain rocks and landmarks 
may serve to furnish to his eye a kind of line, which will 
secure him, as long as he keeps within them, from cer- 


tain shoals or currents which he is to avoid on one side 
of his destined course: but this is of no service in 
guarding wim against the dangers which may beset him 
on the opposite quarter; for this purpose another line 
must be pointed out to him, in the same manner, on the 
contrary side; and though neither of these lines is pre- 
cisely that of the course he is to steer, yet an attention 
to both of them will enable him to proceed midway in 
safety and in the direction required. Even thus it will 
often happen, that two apparently opposite passages of 
Scripture may together enable us to direct our faith or 
our practice aright; one shall be caleulated to guard us 
against certain errors on one side, and the other, on the 
other side; neither taken alone shall convey the exact 
and entire truth, but both taken in conjunction may 
enable us sufficiently to ascertain it. Perplexity there- 
fore and error must be the result of an undue preference 
and an over strict interpretation of one or two such ex- 
pressions, to the neglect of the others. For we have in 
many instances (to use another illustration) something 
corresponding to the composition of forces in mechanics ; 
several different texts will be analogous to several impul« 
ses in various directions acting on a body which is to be 
set in motion, and whose combined effect will propel it 
in the direction required ; though nq one of the impulses 
taken singly is acting precisely in that direction. 

After all indeed the notions conveyed to us in this 
way can be but very faint and indistinct ; but for that 
very reason they are the less likely to be incorrect; for 
19 
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if we obtain a full and clear notion of things beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, it cannot fail to be an 
erroneous notion. The main object of revelation being 
to represent to us, not so much what God is in himself, 
as what he is relatively to us, with a view to our practical 
benefit, this object may be sufficiently accomplished by 
dim and faint pictures of things which could not other- 
wise be revealed at all. The ‘ light which no man can 
approach unto,’ if presented in unmitigated blaze to eyes 
too weak to endure it, would blind, instead of enlighten- 
ing; we now ‘see through a darkened glass’ what we 
could not otherwise see at all. 

Meanwhile our care must be during our state of trial 
here below, not to imagine our knowledge more complete 
than it is, nor to expect from the Scriptures such in- 
formation as they were not meant tosupply. We must not 
study them as designed to convey, as it were, in terms of 
art the speculative truths of philosophy ; but must seek, 
in the first instance at least and with the greatest dili- 
gence, such truths as are relative to man, and practical ; 
not the ‘ secret things which belong unto the Lord our 
God, but the things which are revealed, which belong 
unto us, that we may do them.’ Nor must we allow our- 
selves in any case to interpret strongly all the texts which 
seem to offer themselves on one side, while we explain 
away all that are on the other side ; as if, on the ground 
that they are not to be taken literally, we were thence 
authorized to affix to them any signification whatever 
that may chance to suit our views; but we must en- 
deavor honestly to reconcile Scripture with itself, and 
thus to avail ourselves of that mode of instruction which 
our Divine Teacher has thought best for us. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





MISTRANSLATIONS OF 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE COMMON VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 


In the course of remarks on the Received Version of 
the New Testament which have been given in some pre- 
vious pages it was intimated that they would be followed 
by examples of the errors with which we consider this 
Version chargeable. The present article contains a 
list of mistranslations in one book only, the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Matt. i. 22. That it might be fulfilled, &c. Properly, 
as is now generally admitted, so that the word of the 
Lord by the prophet was fulfilled, &c. This amendment 
is equally required in fifteen or sixteen passages, (all in 
Matthew or John,) where the same words occur in the 
original. The present version is encumbered with the 
insuperable difficulty of supposing that the passages thus 
quoted were in all cases express predictions of the 
events to which they are applied. Few, if any, contend 
forthis. We must suppose them introduced by the Evan- 
gelists from their appositeness or pertinency to the case in 
point; they were reminded, as we say in common dis- 
course, by the one, of language used on a different, oc- 
casion. ‘This is what is meant by the doctrine of accom- 
modation ;—viz. the application of passages from the 
Olid Testament to resembling cases in the New 
Testament ;—on which theologians have Jargely writ- 
ten. 

u. 7. Engquired of them diligently. Rather, got exact 
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information ; as Bishop Pearce, Newcome, Wakefield 
and D. Scott render, either verbatim or in effect. 

li. Ll. Worshipped him. But the true sense of the 
Greek is; did him homage or prostrated before him, as 
all intelligent critics without respect of party now ac- 
knowledge ; for example, Adam Clarke, Newcome, Jabn, 
D. Scott, and Campbell. Our translators, though inclined 
enough to this error by their doctrinal prejudices, might 
plead in their behalf the current use of Janguage in their 
age. Jo worship, in the sense of merely civil respect, 
was a universally admitted use of that word in the 





seventeenth century. Your worship, the reader may 
have seen as an epithet applied even to humble magis- 
trates. ‘The Greek word here used expresses in its most 
general signification, ‘to prostrate’ or ‘incline the 
body,’ says Schleusner; the homage, in other words, 
paid to kings and human superiors, as well as that of 
religious adoration. See very clear examples of this 
former sense, 1 Chron. xxix. 20, Dan. ii. 46, Matt. xviii. 
26, (see note,) Acts x. 25. [The error now noticed oc- 
curs, either in the verb or the substantive form, in Matt. 
ii. 8, viii. 2, ix. 18, xiv. 33, xv. 25, xxvii. 9,17; Mark 
v. 6, xv. 19; Luke xxiv. 52; John ix. 38.] 

ii. 16. All the children. It should be, all the male 
children; as Newcome, Wakefield, D. Scott, the Genevan 
English, Worsley, Schleusner and Professor Symonds 





have it. The Vulgate, Castalio, and Beza render, pueres 
! (boys). ‘ Does it not seem extraordimary,’ asks Symonds, 
‘i ‘that any versions should omit the word male, when the . 
| Greek expressly points it out? Herod had no occasion . 
for extending his cruel order to the female children.’ 

ii. 8. Fruits meet for repentance. 





The meaning of 
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this is not readily apprehended. Not so, as given by 
Campbell, —‘ the proper fruit of reformation ;’ or by New- 
come and Doddridge,— ‘ fruit worthy of repentance ;’ 
or by Adam Clarke and Castalio, — ‘ fruit answerable to 
amendment of life.’ All these express the same sense, 
and express it clearly. 

iii. 15. To fulfil all righteousness. This is certain- 
ly not very clear. Campbell affords an_ intelligible 
meaning — to satisfy every institution; and Schleusner 
justifies this version of the noun,of which he gives as 
one sense —‘ the circle of obligations devolving upon any 
one. Wakefield translates, to perform every righteous 
ordinance. This is well, though not perhaps equally so 
as Campbell. 

ili. 16. Went up straightway. This adverb straight- 
way is very evidently transposed, as Le Cene in his‘ Es- 
say for anew Translation’ remarks. Its true place is 
in the next clause, — and lo, straightway the heavens were 
opened, &c. Le Cene inquires, ‘Why should Matthew 
indeed have observed, that Jesus came straightway out of 
the water after he was baptized; for what should he 
have done there after? This reflection were altogether 
useless; but it was very much to the purpose and even 
necessary to take notice, that as soon as he had come out 
of the water, the heavens were opened to him at the 
same instant, &c.’ Wakefield’s version is in the spirit 
of this correction, — And as soon as Jesus was baptized 
and gone up out of the water, lo! the heavens, &c. 

iv. 24. Possessed with devils. It is not worth while 
to touch the question as to the soundness of the popular 
Jewish faith in regard to this malady, correct interpreta- 
tion not coming within my plan. But it may be safely 
19* 
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? 


said, that on any view of the subject ‘ devils, 
fallen spirits of celestial rank, is wide of the sacred 
writer’s meaning. All will unite in this. Demons, i.e. 
the spirits of men departed, is the true version; and 


meaning 


possession by these, (not by ‘ devils,’) was in the current 
belief of the Jews the cause of madness in a variety of 
forms, epilepsy, lunacy, &c. Demoniacs is therefore the 
term which respectable translators, as Castalio, Wakefield, 
Newcome, Farmer, Adam Clarke, &c. substitute for that 
of King James’s version. It should be added, that the 
Greek word used in the above cases, and that denoting a 
great superhuman adversary, are not the same, but dis- 
tinct; although rendered in precisely the same manner 
in our present version. [Of the mistranslation exposed 
above, there are many examples in the Evangelists. 
Matt. ix. 32, xi. 18, xii. 22, xv. 22, xvii. 18; Mark v. 15, 
vii. 29, xvi. 17; Luke iv. 33, vii. 33, vill. 27, ix. 42, xi. 
14,15; John vii. 20, viii. 48, 49, 52, x. 20, 21.] 

v. 21, 27, 33. Said by them of old time. Properly 
speaking, said to the ancients, i. e. to the contemporaries 
of Moses, to whom the Law was announced. It is not 
easy tosay whom our translators had in view in the phrase 
‘by them.’ Who were he speakers meant? Almost 
all translators render éo. 

v. 29,30. Offendthee. 'Thisis obsolete and obscure. 
Rather, be leading thee to sin, as Wakefield. The French 
translator has it, correctly enough, — cause thee to stum- 
ble. But perhaps the better version still is thet of the 
Genevan English, Worsley, Newcome, D. Scott, and 
Beza — cause thze to offend. 

vi. 25. Take nothought. This is a false rendering, 
as all admit, and practically adopted would be of mis- 
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chievous tendency. - Be not anxiously careful, is the pre- 
vailing version. ‘This objection applies of course also to 
verses 31, and 34. 

vi.27. Add one cubit unto his stature. More properly, 
prolong his life one hour; thus Bishop Pearce, Adam 
Clarke, Hammond, Macknight, Campbell and others. 
The Greek word does indeed sometimes represent stature 
as well as age, but it is well observed, that the connexion 
seems to require the word to be taken in the latter sense 
here, the discourse being about food for preserving life, 
the consequence of which is always an increase of age, 
not of stature, except in very young persons. 

ix. 32. They brought to him. ‘One might ima- 
gine that the blind men who had just recovered their 
sight had brought the demoniac; whereas it was the 
people who brought him.’ Prof. Symonds; who cites 
from Castalio, Diodati and Tyndal, showing that their 
versions were unexceptionable in this point. — A dumb 
man was brought to him; so Worsley and Wakefield. 
See note on Matt. xii. 10. 

x. 29. One of them shall not fall, &c. Here, as 
Prof. Symonds remarks, ‘King James’s translators 
have rendered badly from being too servilely literal. 
They did not reflect, that to say one does not fall, &c. 
was the same as to affirm, that both fall on it.’ All this 
is obviated by saying with Wakefield, — even one of 
them shall not fall. Castalio has, — neither of them shall 
fall, &c. 

xii. 10. And they asked him, saying. As the text 
stands in King James’s version, the question is not put to 
Jesus, but to the infirm man. Beausobre and Diodati 
(as well as Newcome and Wakefield) have avoided this 
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fault. [This negligence as to the antecedents, this pro- 
pensity to use the pronoun where by so doing the gram- 
matical construction would lead to mistake, is an error of 
constant recurrence in the public version. | 

xii. 20. Judgment unto victory. This is literal 
enough ; but altogether obscure, so that few readers, we 
conceive, have apy distinct notion what it means. 
Schleusner gives as one of the meanings of the Greek 
rendered ‘ judgment,’ — doctrine or divine commandment, 
i. e. till he have prepared the triumph of his doctrine, as 
Schleusner. But even a defensible version without the 
help of commentary admits of more light than our trans- 
lators have given the words, assuming the sense given 
above by Schleusner. Thus Newcome,— until he send 
forth his cause to victory. Campbell renders, though 
somewhat freely, — till he render his laws victorious. 
Dodson, gives the original passage in Isaiah, (xl. 4.) 
until he establish true religion forever. 

xii. 24. This fellow. But other translators think it 
enough to say, this man. Campbell pertinently asks, 
‘Why did not our translators say in the verse preceding, 
since the pronoun is in both the same, Js not this fellow,’ 
&c.? He adds, ‘ such freedoms in giving contemptuous 
epithets which the Greek does not convey is one of the 
greatest injuries to the sacred writers.’ 

xvi. 26. Lose his own soul 





in exchange for his 
soul? But the Greek word is the same with that trans- 
lated life in verse 25; and the connexion of the reason- 
ing demands that it should be retained here. This 
assertion is confirmed by the almost universal example of 
translators on this place; as Campbell, Tillotson, Bishop 
Pearce, Adam Clarke, Wakefield, Kuinoel, D. Scott, &c. 
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xviii. 12. And gocth into the mountains. This dis- 
position of the words is very palpably faulty. The true 
order is, — Will he not leave the ninety and nine upon the 
mountains and go, &c. So Le Clerc, Castalio, Adam 
Clarke, Campbell and Newcome. The parallel passage 
in Luke (xv. 4.) establishes this conclusion, as Clarke 
observes. 

xviii. 23. Which would take account of his servants. 
Prof. Symonds observes here, ‘ that according to King 
James’s version, he seems to have had no other view than 
to compute the number of his servants.’ Newcome cor- 
rectly renders — who chose to reckon with his servants. 
Most translators are similar. ‘ Even the old versions of 
Wickliffe and Coverdale,’ says Prof. S. ‘avoid the above 
blunder.’ Coverdale translates — which wolde reken with 
his servaunts. 

xvill. 26. And worshipped him. How much more 
properly rendered by the earlier English versions! 
Wickliffe has it, — But thilke (this) servaunt fell down — 
and preide (prayed) him; the Genevan, — besoughé 
him; expressions which King James’s translators, with 
their usual judgment, chose to insert in the margin rather 
than in the text. This may well create suspicion that 
worshipped had become even prior to James’s time a 
word of very equivocal meaning, or of doubtful propriety 
in the sense which our translators here manifestly intend. 
Had they, as Professor Symonds observes, been more 
sparing in its use, it would have been no detriment to 
their version. The most preposterous application of it 
mentioned by the above critic is in Luke xiv. 10.— 
then shalt thou have worship — meaning palpably ‘ es- 
teem,’ —in the presence of them that sit at meat with 
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thee. Bishop Pearce notices that in this ancient sense 
of ‘ worship,’ — reverence or respect —‘ our form of mat- 
rimony (Book of Common Prayer) says — With my body 
I thee worship.’ 

xviii. 23. An hundred pence. This gives a very er- 
roneous notion of the sum that was due. The Greek 
word, as all critics agree, answers to the Roman denarius, 
which was equal to seven pence half perny. Newcome, 
Campbell and D. Scott translate, — an hundred denarii ; 
Waketie!ld 
pence. 

xix.4. Made them male and female. This version 


, with the same meaning,— seven hundred 


shows strikingly how defective were our translators in 
nice discernment. The drift of the Saviour’s argument 
is hereby utterly obscured. ‘ To assert,’ says Campbell, 
‘what was so evident to all the world,—that the 
human race was from the beginning composed of two 
sexes, would have seemed too much like trifling. His 
reasouing aims to show that the marriage-tie is indisso- 
luble : to this end he tells them that God created at first 
but a single pair, whom he united together, and in so do- 
ing gave a pattern of that union to all generations : — 
made them a male anda female.’ So too Newcome and 
Wakefield. 

xxl. 25. The baptism of John, whence was it? Crit- 
ics have justly remarked that a totally false sense is given 


to the unlearned reader by this version ; ‘as if the ques-° 


tion had been, Was John baptized by an angel sent from 
heaven on purpose, or by an ordinary man? Whereas 
it relates not to John’s partaking of that ordinance, but 
to his right to confer it... Newcome, by a change of 
the preposition only, points out the true meaning —‘ The 
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baptism by John, whence was it?’ Campbell’s version 
to the same effect is rather free, — Whence had John 
authority to baptize, &c. 

xxi. 36. More than the first. But this translation 
conveys no meaning at all, as Adam Clarke well observes. 
The Greek will bear and requires, more honorable, &c. ; 
and thus Clarke, Markland, Wakefield and other trans- 
lators. 

xxi. 43. Given to a nation. The true rendering 
would be, — given to the Gentiles, who will bring forth, 
§c. Prof. Symonds says, that ‘an unlettered English- 
man would naturally consider the word in our version as 
applied to a particular people.’ Tyndal properly renders 
it — to the Gentyles ; and Coverdale — to the heythen. 

xxii. 2. A marriage for his son. Properly a mar- 
riage feast; and this is sanctioned by the practice of 
translators generally. 

xxii. 6. Entreated them spitefully. This phraseolo- 
gyisobsolete. Treated them shamefully, or insulted them, 
conveys the meaning, as Newcome, Adam Clarke, D. 
Scott. 

xxiii. 24. Strain at a gnat. This error, as is well 
known, has been the subject of frequent comment even 
in familiar discourse. ‘ It is likely indeed,’ says Adam 
Clarke, ‘to have been at first an error of the press (at 
for out) which on examination I find escaped in the edi- 
tion of 1611, the first of King James’s version; and has 
been regularly continued since.’ This is confirmed, as 
he shows by the ‘ Englished’ copy of Erasmus’s version. 
Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and Bishops’ Bible also read, 
out. Modern translators have it, without exception 
perhaps, in the same manner. 
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xxiv. 3. End of the world. But end of the age, or 
of this state, is deemed by the majority of critics the 
true version ; very few of them considering this prophe- 
cy of the Saviour to have any reference to the end of the 
world. Rendered as above, it is applied to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; i. e. the end of the Jewish age, state, 
or economy ; this being superseded by a new age, that 
of the Messiah. The same phrase, Matt. xxviii. 20, is 
supposed, though not so universally, to require the same 
amendment. 

xxiv. 39. And knew not §&c. The meaning is much 
obscured by the verb used. Campbell’s translation is far 
better — and suspected nothing until, &c. So Harwood 
in his very free translation — and never once suspected 
the impending inundation. 

xxiv. 43. Good man of the house. ‘This antique 
and homely phrase is scarcely intelligible. The house- 
holder or master of the family, it should be, with all re- 
spectable translators. 

xxv. 9. Not so; lest, &c. King James’s version is 
beyond any other English translation perhaps, ancient or 
modern, overloaded with words in the Italic character ; 
and in many cases where the sense does not require them. 
The present is an example in point. Campbell, Wake- 
field, Worsley, and others drop these words, yet give 
grammar and sense complete, thus — Lest there be not 
enough for us and you, go rather, &c. Wynne is the 
same, except only in transposing the clauses— Go ye 
rather to them, &c., lest there be not. Castalio renders— 
What if there may not be enough for us and for you? 
Go rather therefore, &c. 

xxv. 14. For the kingdom of heaven is as. Here, 
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divine person, a hero; Campbell—the son of a god; 
and Newcome and Bishop Pearce —a son of a god. 
‘Since they were Romans who said this,’ says Grotius, 
‘it is likely they had the same opinion of Jesus, as of 
Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, Ausculapius, &c.; and it is 
especially probable they had in mind that celebrated fable 
of Quirinus, at whose death an eclipse attended with an 
earthquake was said to have happened.’ 

xxvili. 14. And if this comes to the governor’s ears, 
&c. ‘ Here are three objectionable points,’ says Prof. 
Symonds, ‘ within a narrow compass. The first mem- 
ber of this compounded sentence [that quoted above] is 
both vulgarly expressed and ill-translated; the second 
[we will persuade him] is ill-translated ; the third [and se- 
cure you] isambiguous. Perhaps it would be better thus: 
and if this come to a hearing before the governor, we 
will appease him and bear you harmless.’ Scott dif- 
fers but slightly — and if this thing be heard of by the 
governor, we will prevail upon him, and will make you 
easy. Newcome, Wakefield, Worsley, Pearce and Camp- 
bell are very nearly with one or other of these versions. 

xxvill. 19. Teach all nations. How defectively 
King James’s translation gives the force of the original 
appears from comparison with other versions, which, 
however verbally differing, all agree in a larger sense. 


Thus, convert all the nations, Campbell; proselyte 
all nations, Doddridge; disciple all nations, Scott and 
Wesley ; make disciples of all nations, Newcome, A. 
Clarke, Wakefield and Pearce. 


J. P. DABNEY. 
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MATTHEW xin. 24—53. 
Various Comparisons of the Christian Dispensation. 


24 Another parable put he forth to them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven may be likened to a man 
95 who sowed good seed in his field. But while 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
26 among the wheat and went away. And when 
the plant grew up and brought forth fruit, then 
97 the tares also appeared. And the servants of the 
householder came and said to him, Master, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy field? Whence 
98 then has it tares? He said to them, An enemy 
has done this. Then said the servants to him, 
Wouldst thou then that we go and gather them 
29 up? But he said, No; lest in gathering up the 
30 tares you pull up the wheat with them. Let 
both grow together till the harvest; and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather 
up first the tares and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them, but gather the wheat into my 
granary. 

31. He put forth another parable to them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mus- 
tard, which a man took and sowed in his field; 

32 which is the smallest of all seeds, but when it is 

grown up, it is the largest of herbs, even be- 
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comes a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and rest among its branches. 

33 He spake another parable tothem. The king- 
dom of heaven is like leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, until the 
whole was leavened. 

34 Jesus spake all these things to the multitudes 
in parables, and without a parable he did not 

35 speak to them. Thus were fulfilled the words of 
the prophet, ‘I will open my mouth in parables, 
I will utter things hidden from the foundation of 
the world.’ 

36 Then dismissing the multitudes, Jesus went 
into the house. And his disciples came to him, 
saying, Explain to us the parable of the tares 

37 of the field. And he said to them in reply, 
He who sowed the good seed is the Son of man; 

38 the field is the world; the good seed is the child- 
ren of the kingdom ; the tares are the children of 

39 the evil one ; the enemy who sowed them is the 
devil; the harvest is the end of the time ; the reap- 

40 ers are te angels. As therefore the tares are gath- 
ered up and burned in the fire, so will it be in 

41 the end of the time; the Son of man will send his 
angels, and they will gather up out of his king- 
dom all causes of offence and them who work 

42 wickedness, and will cast them into the fiery fur- 
nace; there will be weeping and gnashing of 

43 teeth. Then will the righteous shine forth as the 
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sun, in the kingdom of their Father. Let him 
who -has ears to hear, hear. 

44 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like treasure 
hidden in a field, which a man having found con- 
cealed his knowledge, and in joy for it goes and 
sells all that he has, and buys that field, 

45 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a mer- 

46 chant seeking valuable pearls; who having found 
one of great price, went and sold everything that 
he had, and bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a net, 
which was cast into the sea and gathered [fishes} 

43 of every kind; which, when it was full, they 
drew to the shore, and sitting down collected the 
good into vessels, but threw the worthless away. 

49 So will it be in the end of the time. The angels 
will go forth, and select the wicked from among 

50 the righteous, and cast them into the fiery fur- 
nace; there will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

51 Jesus says to them, Have ye understood all 
these things? They say to him, Yes, Master. 

52 Then said he to them, Every teacher well in- 
structed concerning the kingdom of heaven is 
like a householder who brings forth from his store- 
house things new and old. 

53 And when Jesus had ended these parables, he 
departed thence. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 24—30. The meaning of this parable is quite plain. 
By some commentators indeed it is supposed to represent-the 
appearance and spread of error together with truth in the 
Christian church, but the explanation given by our Lord 
(vs. 37—43) seems to require us to adopt the more common 
interpretation ; according to which Jesus meant to teach, that 
in his church, or among those who should call themselves his 
disciples, would be found both good and bad men, but that 
the violent expulsion of the latter should not be attempted, as 
an accurate discrimination of character in this world would 
be impossible, and a righteous judgiaent would hereafter 
take place. He wished by means of the parable to guard the 
minds of his Apostles against disappointment, when they 
should discover hypocrites and unworthy members within 
the communities which they should gather, and also to pre- 
vent the disastrous impatience that might lead them to 
think they could exclude all such and preserve an immacu- 
late church. 

V.24. Thekingdom of heaven may be likened to a man who 
sowed good seed in his field. ‘The sentence is in both its parts 
very elliptical. ‘The meaning is, that the spread of Christian- 
ity will be attended with results which may be illustrated by 
the condition of a field in which the owner has sowed good 
seed, but an enemy has scattered seed of a different kind. 
The ‘kingdom of heaven’ in what follows is not compared to 
the man, but to the field. The Evangelists, who were unskill- 
ed in composition, frequently commit such inaccuracies, 
Compare Mark iv. 26. 

V. 25. Whale men slept,i.e.in the night. See Job xxxiii. 15. 

Tares. ‘The precise import of the original word is un- 
known. Dr Campbell translates it ‘darnel. Travellers in- 
form us of a weed or plant which is often found in the wheat 
fields of the East, and to which doubtless our Lord alluded, 
One of the old Jewish books describes a kind of spurious 
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wheat which resembled the genuine in appearance, and which 
the reply in the 29th verse makes it very probable was intend- 
ed here. 

V. 27. And the servants** came, &c. “This circumstance 
gives vivacity to the parable, and may be taken to denote the 
surprise of the Apostles at finding hypocrites among those 
who professed themselves disciples of Christ. 

V. 28 The first impulse of the Apostles on the discovery 
of unworthy members in the Christian church might be to 
expel them by violent means. 

V. 29. The resemblance of the tares to the wheat might 
deceive the most cautious, while others in their eagerness to 
eradicate the spurious plant might remove much that was 
genuine. The teachers of Christianity, if they attempted to 
expel from the Christian community all the insincere, would 
be in danger of mistaking character, and might do great harm 
as well as injustice. Such must be the meaning of these 
verses (27—29), though they are not noticed in our Lord’s 
explanation of the parable. 

Vs. 31, 32. The parallel passage is Mark iv. 31,32. The 
design of this parable is obvious. Our Lord wished to signify 
the spread of his religion, which beginning in the teaching of 
himself and his Apostles amidst cireumstances of humble 
life in the subjugated province of Judea, would lift itself up 
into the view of the world and spread itself abroad till multi- 
tudes should rejoice under its influences. 

V. 32. The language is hyperbolical ; but the seed of the 
mustard-plant is very small, and it grows to a great size. In 
the Rabbinical writings the mustard-seed appears as a pro- 
verbial expression for an extremely small quantity, (as in Matt, 
xvii. 20); and we find there stories which represent the plant 
as approaching a tree both in height and firmness. 

V. 33. This parable had probably a double purpose —to 
describe both the extensive and the silent operation of Chris- 
tian truth. It may have been meant to convey the same idea 
— of the rapid diffusion of Christianity in the world, which is 
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signified in the parable of the mustard-seed ; or it may be un- 
derstood to point out the influence of the religion of Jesus 
within the soul of the believer, where it works with an unseen 
but mighty action till it has pervaded and sanctified his whole 
nature. 

Three measures. This was probably the quantity usually 
leavened at once. The measure here intended is computed to 
have been equal to a peck and a half English. 

V. 34. Without a parable he did not speak to them; i. e. his 
instruction at this time was wholly given in parables, Com- 
pare Mark iv, 33, 34. 

V. 35. The words of the prophet, &c. The quotation is 
from Psalm Ixxviii.-2. This psalm is ascribed to Asaph, 
who was the chief of the sacred musicians in the reign of 
David, 1 Chron. xvi. 5. That he composed hymus appears 
from 2 Chron. xxix. 30; and in what sense he was a prophet 
may be learned from 1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2, where we read that 
the sons of Asaph ‘ prophesied with harps, with psalteries 
and with cymbals, under the hands of Asaph, according to 
the order of the king.’ This is one of the most remarkable 
citations of the Old Testament in the New, inasmuch as it 
shows what latitude was allowed in adapting the words of the 
Scriptures to the circumstances of the Messiah’s time. The 
bard of Israel introduces his narrative of God’s providence 
over the chosen people in those periods of their history which 
preceded his own age with the words, ‘I will open my mouth 
in a parable, [or poem,] I will utter dark sayings of old, i.e. I 
will recount the facts of past times. The Evangelist applies 
this language to our Lord’s parables concerning the future 
progress of his religion. By the ‘ fulfilment of the words of 
the prophet’ nothing more therefore can be meant, than that 
the declaration of the devout Psalmist respecting himself 
might be used to describe the teaching of Jesus; to which 
however it could be accommodated only by giving to the last 
expression in the sentence a different meaning from that 
which it bore in the original passage.—F or a similar use of the 
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phrase, from the foundation of the world, see Rom. xvi. 25, 
Eph. iii. 9; compare also | Cor. ii. 7, Col, i. 26. 

V. 38. The children of the kingdom,—those who exhibit 
the Christian charecter, who possess the dispositions which 
belong to ‘the kingdom of heaven.’ See the note on Matt, 
v. 9, in Script. Interp. I. 149. ‘The phrase is used in a differ- 
ent sense in Matt. viii. 12. 

The children of the evil one, — those whose dispositions are 
such as we impute to the being who is supposed to be the 
author of sin—the patron and inspirer of wickedness, who 
especially delights in falsehood. See John viii. 44, 1 John 
iii. 8, 10. 

V. 39. The devil. Our Lord marks the baseness of hypo- 
crisy by ascribing it to the immediate suggestion of the re- 
puted author of all wickedness. 

The end of the time. The Greek word which I have ren- 
dered time is universally allowed to be one of indefinite 
signification. The term ‘world’ seldom, if ever, expresses 
its meaning. Some commentators have been fond of trans- 
lating it ‘age’; but it is necessary to explain the sense im 
which they use this word, or it is liable to be misunderstood, 
‘The time’ seems a preferable rendering, because it has the 
same want of precision with ihe original, and is often used in 
our language, I apprehend, in the same way with «wv in the 
Greek. Nor is it important to determine its exact meaning 
in this passage. The general idea of a judgment to which 
every one will be subjected, when the hypecrite shall be 
exposed and punished, is the truth which the parable should 
impress upon our minds. Hereafter, when all who have hon- 
estly or dishonestly borne the name of Christ shall appear in 
their true character, the false disciple shall be separated from 
those with whom he is unworthy to associate and be given 
over to the shame and wretchednese of his own condition. 

The reapers are the angels. The Jews were accustomed to 
represent the Deity as employing the ministry of angels alike 
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in his special and in his ordinary operations. ‘Thus the Law 
is said to have been ‘ received by the disposition of angels, 
(Acts vii. 53, Galat. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2,) and God is said to ‘ give 
his angels charge over his servant,’ (Psalm xci. 11,) and to 
have punished his ungrateful people by ‘ sending evil angels 
among them,’ (Psalm Ixxviii. 49). In accordance with this 
usage the meaning here is, that Divine judgment will surely 
be passed upon the members of the Christian church, when 
the principles which Jesus Christ promulgated will be en- 
forced, and the truths which he revealed will be verified 
in the experience of all who have heard his instructions — 
in the sufferings of the bad no less than in the recompense of 
the good. 

V.41. The Son of man will send his angels, &c. I have 
given what 1 suppose to be the import of this verse in the 
preceding note. Compare Matt. xvi. 27. 

All causes of offence. These are the same with them who 
work wickedness, who bring scandal on the Christian name 
and cause the downfal of believers. Compare Matt. xviii. 7, 
Rom. xvi. 17. 

V.42. The fiery furnace. The punishment of the hypo- 
crites is described under the figure suggested by the language 
of the parable (ver. 30), which is besides a frequent mode in 
Scripture of representing the dreadful sufferings of the wicked, 
as, e. g. Ezek. xxii. 20, Matt. v.22. Compare Matt. viii. 
12, xxii. 13. 

V. 43. Then will the righteous shine forth as the sun. This 
comparison may have been borrowed from Daniel xii. 3. 

V.44. The design of this parable doubtless was, to teach 
the inestimable value of Christian truth, or the religion which 
Jesus Christ delivered. A man should be willing to part with 
everything else, to secure this. Such a parable was particu- 
larly suited to the case of the Apostles, who would be called 
to give up everything for Christ. 

Vs. 45, 46. This parable presents the same idea as the last, 
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viz. the unspeakable worth of the gospel. This difference 
however may be.remarked between them, that in the former 
the treasure was found unexpectedly, while in the latter the 
merchant spent his time in seeking pearls; whence we are 
led, and probably our Lord meant we should be led, to observe 
that Christianity is the supreme good alike to the poor or the 
ignorant to whom it comes as an unsought possession and 
to the thoughtful whose days are spent in the search after 
truth. — The comparison of truth to pearls (rendered in our 
Version ‘ rubies’) is familiar to the reader of the book of 
Proverbs, as e. g. iii. 15, viii. 11. 

Vs. 47—50. This parable inculeates the same general 
truth as the parable of the tares, vs. 24—30, viz. that the 
Christian church would include both bad and good men, who 
would remain together till the judgment through which they 
must all pass hereafter would distinguish between them and 
consign the sinful to merited punishment, But as the former 
parable had particular reference to the entrance of hypocrites 
into the Christian community, this seems rather to have been 
intended to prepare the Apostles to meet among the receivers 
of their doctrine men whose unworthiness to bear the Chris- 
tian name would be manifest. Among those who should call 
Christ Master would be found persons ‘of every kind’ of 
character. 

V.52. The words which in the Common Version are 
rendered ‘ Therefore’ — at the beginning of our Lord’s reply 
—are here pleonastic, or redundant. 

Every teacher, The word is the same with that commonly 
rendered ‘ Scribe’, and was the name given to the expounders 
of the Law. It is here applied to the Christian teachers. 

Is like a householder, &c. i. e. he has variety of instruction 
and illustration. He sometimes reiterates truth, and some- 
times brings forward new doctrine — now in plain language, 
and now under the garb of parable or metaphor; even as 
Jesus himself taught. 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. These parables-of Jesus are prophetic, and afford 
proof of his Divine inspiration. They describe the con- 
dition of his church, the progress of his religion, and the 
eagerness with which the truth which he taught would 
be, as well as ought to be, embraced. ‘The exact fulfil- 
ment of these descriptions is an evidence of his super- 
natural knowledge, for so clear an anticipation of the 
future could not have been the fruit of conjecture. 
There is a tone both of calmness and of confidence char- 
acteristic of one who spake of things which he saw and 
knew. 

2. The parable of the tares conveys important in- 
struction to our times. There are hypocrites and bad 
men in the Christian church now. Shall violent meas- 
ures be taken to exclude them from the company of 
believers? Shall an attempt be made to restore and 
preserve the purity of the church by rejecting all who 
are not worthy to bear the name of Christ? No. Our 
Master has furnished a reply to the question. Restore 
the purity of the church! There never was a time when 
the meaning of his parable was not seen in the unwor- 
thiness of many who called themselves his disciples. 
Preserve it men cannot, until they possess Divine accu- 
racy of judgment. The folds of hypocrisy may be too 
close for them to penetrate ; or mistaking the silence of 
humility for indifference, they may handle ‘ the planting 
of the Lord’ with fatal severity. Besides, so intimate 
are the connexions between men of different characters 
in this life, that the effects of injudicious zeal are seldom 
confined to its objects. 
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3. Christianity grew silently, but it grew rapidly. It 
was of God; therefore it flourished. Beginning in an 
origin so obscure that the world looked with contempt 


upon its pretensions, coming forth from a mechanic’s 
abode in the despised city of Nazareth in the rude 
province of Galilee in the conquered land of Palestine, 
and borne to other countries by men whose nation were 
the scoff of other nations and who themselves held the 
lowest places of society among their countrymen, it 
spread, it prevailed, it won attention, admiration, obe- 
dience, till it became ‘ the greatest’ of the religions of 
the earth. How can such facts be explained except on 
the supposition that they by whom it was taught were 
sent and were attended by a Divine influence ? 

4. In the daysof its first teachers Christianity was like 
a precious jewel or a rich treasure, which a man would 
be justified in parting with all that he had to obtain. It 
has not lost its value by time. It is still the inestimable 
possession, for which we should account everything else 
a small sacrifice. But such is not its value in the eyes 
of Christians. They often seem to regard almost every- 
thing else as worth more than this. The pearl has 
ceased to be precious, because it has always been in our 
hands ; the treasure is no longer hidden, and without 
the joy of discovery we do not think of the worth of 
possession. Still it is God’s ‘ unspeakable gift,’ it de- 
serves our warmest gratitude, and its value must be 
learned by careful examination. Insensibility to its 
worth shows that our hearts are wrong. Our judgment 
could not be so false, if it were not perverted by evil 
dispositions. 
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MATTHEW xl. 54—58. 
Our Lord’s Reception at Nazareth. 


54 And coming into his own town, he taught 
them in their synagogue, so that they were filled 
with astonishment and said, Whence has he this 

55 wisdom and these powers? Is not this the car- 
penter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary? 
And his brothers James, and Joses, and Simon, 

56 and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with 
us? Whence then has he all these things? 

57 And they were offended with him. But Jesus 
said to them, A teacher is not without honor ex- 
cept in his own town and in his own family. 

58 And he did not many miracles there, because of 
their unbelief. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 54—58. Mark gives an account of the same visit, vi. 
1—6. On a previous visit to Nazareth after assuming his 
public ministry Jesus had met with a similar reception, see 
Luke iv. 16—30. 

V. 54. His owntown. The original word may be render- 
ed by a broader or narrower term according to the connexion. 
It may mean one’s own country, or part of the land, or city, 
(or town,) — one’s own, i.e. either the place of one’s nativity 
or of one’s usual residence. Here there can be no doubt 
that it means Nazareth, where Jesus spent his childhood and 
youth, Matt. ii. 23, Luke ii. 39, 51. iv. 16, John i. 45, Acts x. 
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38. In Luke iv. 23, the same word is used to distinguish 
Nazareth from Capernaum, which was not {er distant. 

They were filled with astonishment. They could not deny 
the excellence and authority of his instructions or the won- 
derful nature of his miracles, but as he had passed his years 
under their own observation, engaged in the common em- 
ployments of life, and had never studied in any school of the 
Scribes, they could not explain his possession of such powers 
of discourse and action. 

V.55. Is not this the carpenter’s son? In Mark the ques- 
tion concerns our Lord’s own employment — ‘ Is not this the 
carpenter ?’ From these passages it appears that Joseph with 
Jesus worked at the trade of a carpenter, which was an hum- 
ble but not a disreputable occupation. It was common 
among the Jews, for the sons of their most eminent men to 
be taught some mechanical business. It could not therefore 
have been an objection to Jesus that he had at one time fol- 
lowed this kind of life, but the incredulity of the people of 
Nazareth arose from their never having known him in any 
other capacity than as a member of one of the obscure fami- 
lies of the place. We may presume that he had never 
undertaken the office of teacher before his baptism, and prob- 
ably had not held much intercourse with the citizens. — The 
people of Capernaum and its neighborhood once urged the 
same objection against the claim of Jesus to a divine 
mission, John vi. 42. 

His brothers. See note on Matt. xii. 46, in Seript. In- 
terp. IV. 144. Compare also Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark 
xv. 40. There are three opinions respecting these rela- 
tives of our Lord; some commentators maintaining that 
they were the children of Joseph and Mary, others, that they 
were the children of the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and others, that they were the children of Josepli by a former 
marriage. It would be a vain attempt to determine, as it is a 
useless inquiry, Which of these opinions is correct. 
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V. 57. They were offended with him. It is the same word 
which is used in Matt. xi. 6, and in other passages. The 
Nazarenes were unwilling to receive Jesus as a divine mes- 
senger, and therefore were displeased at the character of 
superiority which marked all that he said and did. They do 
not appear to have satisfied themselves concerning the origin 
of his remarkable gifts, but in the recollection of his early 
life to have considered this a sufficient ground for treating 
him as an impostor. 

1 teacher is not without honor, &c. See John iv. 44.— 
This seems to have been a proverb, which Jesus quoted 
as being applicable to his own case; and, like all pro- 
verbs, it must be understood as conveying a general truth, viz. 
that one who professes to give divine instruction will be heard 
with least respect by those who have had previous acquaint- 
ance with him. The reason is obvious. Those who have 
been accustomed to know one in the common relations of 
life find it difficult so far to change their habits or feelings of 
familiarity as to regard him with peculiar reverence, while 
strangers who have no associations to overcome can perceive 
and acknowledge the justice of his claims.—In interpreting 
proverbs, we must not insist closely on the form of expres- 
sion. 

V.58. He did not many miracles there, because of their un- 
belief. Probably their want of faith prevented their bringing 
many of their sick to him, and Jesus never forced his mira- 
cles upon those who did not seek them. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. We obtain a glimpse of the early life of our Lord, 
which may afford us instruction. It seems that he was 
known at Nazareth only as the member of an humble 
family, pursuing theemployment of a mechanic! This 
single circumstance is worth more than the most elabo- 
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rate description. What an example of modesty does it 
present. What a sanction does it give to industry. No 
one can think of Jesus, the chosen messenger of Heaven, 
conscious as he showed himself even at the age of twelve 
years of his high office, yet passing his youth under his 
father’s roof assisting him in a laborious occupation, 
without admiring the humility, the reverence for domes- 
tic duties, and the sense of social order which must have 
induced the Saviour of the world to live in such retire- 
ment till ‘ his hour’ of manifestation ‘came’. Let both 
the proud and the idle stand rebuked before this picture 
of the youth and early manhood of Jesus Christ. 

2. The question of the Nazarenes was certainly 
pertinent, and it opens the way to important conclu- 
sions. For to the inquiry,—whence had one who 
previously appeared only as a Jewish mechanic and 
dwelt apart from human institutions of learning, that 
wisdom and that power which were seen in Jesus after 
he began his ministry, but one answer can be returned 
in candor or justice. They were from above. ‘ The 
words that I speak unto you,’ said Jesus, ‘I speak not 
of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works.’ 

3. In the conduct of the men of Nazareth we have 
an example of the power of prejudice. Their unwil- 
lingness to receive as a divine messenger one whom 
they had looked upon as an equal, if not as an inferior, 
was stronger than the evidence of their senses. The 
same disposition is betrayed whenever men judge of 
others by their previous habits and opinions, and un- 
der such bias refuse to admit the force of facts which 
they cannot contradict. 
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MATTHEW xiv. 1—13. 


The Death of John the Baptist. 


1 At that time Herod the Tetrarch heard of the 
2 fame of Jesus. And he said to his servants, This 
is John the Baptist ; he has been raised from the 
dead, and therefore do wonderful powers work 
3 through him. For Herod having seized John, 
had bound him and cast him into prison, on ac- 
count of Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip. 
4 For John had said to him, It is not lawful for 
5 thee to take her as thy wife. And he would 
have put him to death, but he feared the populace ; 
6 for they regarded him as a prophet. But when 
Herod’s birth-day was celebrated, the daugh- 
ter of Herodias danced before the company, 
7and so much pleased Herod, that he promised 
with an oath to give her whatever she should ask. 
s And she having been instructed by her mother 
said, Give me here on a dish the head of John the 
9 Baptist. And the king was sorry; but for the 
sake of the oaths and of the company, he com- 
10 manded it to be given. And he sent to have 
11 John beheaded in the prison? And his head was 
brought on a dish, and was given to the girl, who 
12 carried it to her mother. And his disciples came 
and took away the body and buried it, and went 
13 and told Jesus. When Jesus heard of it, he de- 
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parted thence in a vessel to a desert place by him- 
self; but the multitudes having heard of it followed 
him on foot from the cities. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Vs. 1—13. Mark relates the same events, vi. 14—33. 
Luke touches upon them, but does not go into detail, iii. 19, 
20, and ix. 7—11. 

V.1. Herod the Tetrarch. This was Herod Antipas, son 
of Herod the Great. He reigned over Galilee and Perea, 
under the title of Tetrarch, which originally meant, according 
to the etymology, — ruler of a fourth part — of a kingdom or 
province, but was given by the Romans without regard to its 
derivation to one from whom, while he exercised sovereignty, 
they chose to withhold the name of king.— This Herod 
should not be confounded with others of the same name. 
See the next Article. 

At that time *** heard. Herod may have been absent or 
occupied by public cares, that he did not sooner hear of Jesus. 
The immediate occasion of his fame’s reaching him may have 
been the celebrity which Jesus must have acquired through 
the mission of his Apostles, whom it appears from Mark and 
Luke he had just before sent into different parts of the coun- 
try to teach and exercise miraculous gifts. 

V.2. He said to his servants, &c. Luke says, that Herod 
was ‘ perplexed,’ and asked, ‘Who is this?’ It is not there- 
fore as the language of conviction, but of guilty fear, that we 
should understand the assertion that John had risen. If 
Herod was a Sadducee, as has been supposed, the power of 

conscience in suspending his unbelief is the more remarkable. 
— His servants, — members of his household, or courtiers. 

Wonderful powers work through him. 'This sentence should 
unquestionably be rendered in the active voice. Herod 
thought that John having been raised from the dead had been 
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endowed with miraculous powers, which he did not possess 
before, John x. 41, and probably feared that he would use 
them to avenge himself upon bis murderer. 

Vs. 3—12. These verses make a parenthesis. They de- 
scribe a transaction of a previous date, of which the Evange- 
list was reminded by his mention of Herod’s conjecture 
respecting Jesus. 

V.3. On account of Herodias. Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 
V. 2, ascribes the imprisonment and death of John to Herod’s 
jealousy of his influence over the people, whom he might 
excite to rebellion. This may have been a motive for the 
perpetration of these acts, but as Mark tells us that Herod 
entertained a high respect for John, vi. 20, and as the Evan- 
gelists had far better opportunities of ascertaining the truth 
than Josephus who was not born till after the Baptist’s 
death, their explanation of his conduct should be preferred.— 
Herodias was a grand-daughter of Herod the Great, niece 
therefore to both her husbands, Philip and Herod Antipas 
being half-brothers. ‘Philip’ was a private man, not the 
Philip mentioned Luke iii. 1, who was yet another son of 
Herod the Great. Herodias, who was a woman of restless 
ambition, listened to the solicitations of Antipas, and divorced 
her husband, that she might become the wife of a tetrarch; 
Antipas at the same time repudiating bis wife, the daughter 
of Aretas, king of Arabia. The marriage of Herod and He- 
rodias was therefore on the part of each both adulterous and 
incestuous, — a flagrant outrage upon the laws of Moses and 
of nature. 

V.4. it ws not lawful. Herod professed himself a Jew: 
he was therefore bound to observe the laws of Moses, which 
forbade such a connexion, Levit. xviii. 6, xx. 21. By a spe- 
cial exception it was made a duty to marry a brother’s widow, 
if he died childless, Deut. xxv. 5; but in this case Philip, the 
first husband of Herodias, was living, and moreover Salome 
was the daughter of Philip and Herodias. 
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V.5. He would have put him to death—at the instigation 
of Herodias, Mark vi. 19. 

They regarded him as a prophet. The sane dread of the 
estimation in which John was held by the people, was shown 
by the Pharisees, Matt. xxi. 26. 

V. 6. Herod’s birth-day was celebrated. He gave a great 
entertainment to his officers and other members of his court, 
see Mark vi. 21. 

The daughter of Herodias ; — whose name was Salome, as 
we learn from Josephus. She is supposed at this time to 
have been quite young. There was therefore less impropriety 
in her dancing in public ; but it was esteemed highly indec- 
orous for a lady to present herself on such occasions, and one 
who had a proper sense of delicacy would not only avoid, but 
refuse to make her appearance, as in the memorable instance 
of Vashti, who forfeited her crown by observing what was 
due alike to her sex and her station, Esther i. 12, 19. 

V.8. She having been instructed. Mark, whose whole narra- 
tion is more particular, says that she consulted her mother after 
receiving the king’s promise, but this may have been done 
for appearance’s sake. There can be no doubt that the whole 
was a preconcerted plan between her mother and herself, by 
which the infamous Herodias hoped to gain the means of 
wreaking her vengeance on the Baptist. 

V.9. The king was sorry. Though only allowed the title of 
‘tetrarch ’ by the Romars, it was customary to speak of him 
as ‘king’.—He was sorry that she had made a request, a 
compliance with which might be followed by a popular com- 
motion, and we may also presume, was repugnant to his 
personal feelings. 

For the sake of the oaths and of the company. As his delight 
in the dancing increased, he may have repeated his oath. — 
He felt that he bad rashly committed himself in the presence 
of his court, and he imagined that he could not honorably 
retract his promise, however shameful the use to which it 
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was turned. The guests too, heated with wine and careless 
of injustice, ready to flatter th® queen, whose desire was 
known to them, or even to offer incense to Salome, and per- 
haps glad to remove one who rebuked their vices, may have 
added their persuasions, which Herod might not. think it 
prudent to resist. 

V.11. And his head was brought. Josephus says that John was 
imprisoned at Machzerus, a place on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, near its discharge into the Dead Sea. If his state- 
ment is correct, the feast, unless it continued several days, 
must have been held there, as Tiberias, the usual residence of 
the court, was at a considerable distance, and a messenger 
could not have gone and returned in the same day. — John 
must have lain in prison some months, compare Matt. iv. 12, 
xi. 2. 

V.13. He departed thence. Jesus had been preaching in 
Galilee, Matt. xiii. 54, which was within the jurisdiction of 
Herod, but learning that Herod alarmed and curious at the 
reports which he heard wished to see him, he crossed the 
Lake of Tiberias into the dominions of Philip. 

A desert place,— belonging to the city of Bethsaida, says 
Luke, ix. 10. See note on Matt. iii. 1, in Script. Interp. I. 39. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. In the alarm of Herod we have a proof of the 
power of conscience. Haunted by the sense of his guilt, 
no sooner did he learn that one had appeared in his 
neighborhood exercising miraculous gifts, than his 
fears led him tothe apprehension that it was John re- 
stored to life and armed with the means of vengeance 
upon the author of his death. His imagination seized 
on the idea, and held it before his disturbed mind. Such 
is always the tendency of guilt — to become a source of 
anxiety and terror, raising up images of horror, and ma- 
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king the past and the future alike dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

2. The conduct of Herodias shows us how one sin 
begets another. Her career of wickedness began in the 
indulgence of an unscrupulous ambition. That she 
might hold a higher rank in the world, she set aside the 
laws of chastity, and having gone thus far in sin was 
ready to save herself from the unwelcome voice of reproof 
by trampling on the principles of humanity. So does 
vice harden the heart and dispose oné to any degree of 
wickedness. 

3. In contrast with the characters of Herod and his 
infamous wife appears that of John the Baptist, the 
fearless reprover of sin, a martyr to his sense of duty. 
John in prison, and his murderer on a throne, who can 
doubt which was the more enviable man? The Evan- 
gelists have shown singular respect for the memory of 
John by introducing this account of his death, interrupt- 
ing the thread of their narrative and suspending the 
history of their Master, that they might record the cir- 
cumstances of the Baptist’s death. 

4. Behoid the mischiefs and temptations of excess. 
Herod flushed with wine takes a rash oath, and then 
when reason was blinded and conscience stupified com- 
mits an atrocious crime, Jest he should be charged with 
pusillanimity or discourtesy by his drunken courtiers. A 
pitiful, but an instructive example. — Mark too the so- 
phistry by which he persuaded himself that he was 
bound to sacrifice an innocent man to the vengeance of 
a wicked woman ; as if an oath under any circumstances, 
much more under the circumstances of the present case, 
could bind one to the commission of crime ! 
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THE FAMILY OF HEROD. 


Tue name of Herod occurs so often in the New Tes- 
tament and was given to so many individuals, that some 
knowledge of the family is almost necessary to a reader 
of the Scriptures. Few names are more conspicuous in 
the Jewish annals. It is not with exact truth that Herod 
the Great is called by Milman ‘the last independent 
sovereign of Palestine,’ for independence had passed 
away from the land before he ascended the throne, and 
Palestine was virtually in vassalage to Rome. Still 
without doubt the magnificence of bis reign rivalled the 
fame of the days of David and Solomon. The family 
was of Idumzan origin. Idumza had been conquered 
by John Hyrcanus, one of the Maccabees, about one 
hundred and twentyfive years before the birth of Christ, 
and the inhabitants compelled to adopt the Jewish re- 
ligion ; and so complete was their subjugation, that we 
hear no more of them as a distinct people. Herod 
therefore, though descended from a heathen race, was 
in regard to his religion by birth a Jew. His grand- 
father Antipas was governor of Idumza under one of 
the successors of Hyrcanus, and his father Antipater, 
having connected himself with one of the Jewish fac- 
tions when the divided and enfeebled kingdom fell a 
prey to the rapacity of Rome, was entrusted by Cesar 
with the administration of Judea. His son now appears 
in history, having received from his father the government 
of Galilee ; and after a variety of fortunes, such as be- 
long to times of anarchy, he finally with the consent and 
assistance of Rome seated himself on the Jewish throne, 
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bringing not only Judea, but Idumza, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the country on the eastern side of the Jordan under 
his sway. He is known by the name of Herod the 
Great. 

Passion and energy marked the character of Herod 
the Great, policy and cruelty distinguished his adminis- 
tration. He was unequalled in his munificence, and un- 
surpassed in his barbarities. His wife and his children fell 
victims to his jealous rage, and the land was filled with 
terror, while it was covered with the buildings which he 
erected at a vast expense. He was in the amplest sense 
of the word a tyrant. It was he who put the male 
children of Bethlehem to death, and it was he who re- 
built the temple at Jerusalem in a style of magnificence 
that drew universal admiration.* He died an old man, 
after enduring the greatest sufferings from disease, and 
committing the greatest excesses of cruelty. 

By his will, Herod the Great divided his dominions 
among three surviving sons. After some delay this will 
was confirmed by Augustus, and its provisions were car- 
ried into effect. Archelaus was set over Idum@a, Judea 
and Samaria, with the title of Ethnarch; Antipas over 
Galilee and Perwa, which lay on the eastern side of the 
Jordan ; and Philip over three other districts on the far- 
ther side of the Jordan, — Batanwa, Iturwa or Auranitis, 
and Trachonitis, including the city of Panwas or Ce- 
sarea Philippi. ‘The two last brothers received the title 
of Tetrarch. This distribution of the late king’s terri- 
tories agrees with the first verse of Luke’s third chapter, 
Archelaus having been deposed and a Roman governor 


*See Matt. xxiv. 1, Mark xiii. 1, Luke xxi. 5, John ii. 20. 
99 
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appointed in his place many years previous to the time 
of which he there speaks. Archelaus retained his gov- 
ernment but nine years, having shown such cruelty that 
his subjects complained of him to the Emperor, by 
whom he was banished to Gaul, where he died. - 
Antipas had also the name of Herod, by which he is 
mentioned in the New Testament. He was tetrarch of 
Galilee during the life of Jesus. His first wife was a 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia, but being after- 
wards enamoured of Herodias the wife of his brother 
Philip, he persuaded her to forsake her husband and 
with her daughter Salome to take up her residence with 
him, while he dismissed his former wife. <A war with 
Aretas was the consequence, in which Herod having 
met with defeat solicited and obtained the interference 
of the Emperor Tiberius; after which he remained in 
his dominions till his wife, envious at the better fortune 
of her brother Agrippa who bad been permitted to as- 
sume the title of King, persuaded him to go up to Rome 
and sue for the same privilege. Agrippa, having learned 
his design anticipated him by sending to the Emperor 
a false accusation against his uncle, who instead of ob- 
taining the object of his visit, was deprived of his 
tetrarchy, and sent into banishment to Lyons, whither 
his wife chose to accompany him; whence he is sup- 
posed to have been farther exiled to Spain, where he 
died. Jt was this Herod by whom John the Baptist was 
imprisoned and put to death, as related by the tbree first 
Evangelists; and who being at Jerusalem when our 
Lord was betrayed, had the opportunity which he had 
long desired of seeing Jesus, who was sent to him by 
Pilate in the hope that he would consider the case one 
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belonging to his jurisdiction. His character is suffi- 
ciently apparent from what we read of him in the Evan- 
gelists, and from the term which our Lord applied to 
him — ‘ that fox,’ Luke xiii. 32. 

Herod Philip, who is mentioned once in Scripture, 
under the name of Philip, (Luke iii. 1,) after receiving 
the tetrarchy which was left him by his fathei’s will, 
remained quietly within his government, over which he 
ruled for many years with moderation and justice. Jo- 
sephus gives him an excellent character, making him 
appear in strong contrast with the rest of the family. 
He died at Bethsaida, which he had greatly enlarged and 
to which in honor of the Emperor he gave the name of 
Julias. He also built or raised into importance Cesarza, 
which is known in the New Testament by the name of 
Cesarea Philippi.* Into his dominions our Saviour some- 
times retired from the territories of his brother, (Matt. 
xiv. 13, compare John vi. 1.) 

Philip, the first husband of Herodias, ( Matt. xiv. 3,) 
was not the same person with Herod Philip, though 
they were children of the same father, and bore 
the same name. His mother having fallen under her 
husband’s displeasure, Philip was deprived of his hope 
of succession to princely honors, and lived and died a 
private man. 

Herod Agrippa is the person whose cruelty and pride 
and miserable death are related in the xiith chapter of the 
Acts. Under him the Apostle James suffered martyrdom. 
He was a grandson of Herod the Great, and passed 
through singular vicissitudes of fortune. Having been 


* Matthew xvi. 13, Mark viii. 27. 
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educated at Rome, he formed intimacies with the royal 
family that were of essential service to him. By bis 
extravagance he involved himself in embarrassment and 
disgrace, was obliged to leave Rome, afterwards returned 
thither, was well received by the Emperor Tiberius, then 
fell under suspicion and was imprisoned, upon the death 
of Tiberius was released, and received from Caligula the 
late tetrarchy of his uncle Philip with the regal title. Af 
ter the banishment of his uncle Antipas Galilee and Pe- 
rea were added to his dominions, and upon the accession 
of Claudius to the throne Agrippa, who was at Rome at 
the time and had rendered good service in reéstablishing 
order, was rewarded with the southern portion of Pales- 
tine, which had constituted the government of Arche- 
laus. ‘To these was also added the district of Abilene, 
which lay to the northeast of Palestine, and had been a 
few years previous under the administration of Lysanias, 
of whom Luke speaks, but of whom little is known, 
(Luke i. 1). Agrippa thus came into possession of all 
his grandfather’s territories, and rivalled him in mag- 
nificence, as he resembled him in the traits of his 
character. Selfish and urprincipled, profuse and tyran- 
nical, he won the appellation of ‘ the Great,’ while he 
betrayed the most pitiable vanity. In the midst of an 
entertainment which he gave at Cesarea on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, and in the presence of those who 
were proffering him divine honors, he was attacked with 
a loathsome disease which soon caused his death in the 
seventh year of his reign. 

Agrippa the Great left a son who was the king Agrippa 
before whom the Apostle Paul made his defence. Being 
a youth at the time of his father’s death, he was not 
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thought fit to be entrusted with so difficult a government ; 
but four years after was appointed successor of his uncle,* 
king of Chalcis, a part of Syria, north of Palestine; 
which however the Emperor soon took from him, and 
in exchange gave him the former tetrarchy of his great 
uncle Philip, together with Abilene, to which Nero 
added some cities on the western side of the Jordan. 
Upon the entrance of the Roman governor Festus on 
his administration of Judea Agrippa went to Cesarwa 
to make him a visit of ceremony, upon which occasion 
the Apostle extorted from the king the memorable 
confession, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” When affairs between the Jews and Romans 
were approaching the crisis which terminated in the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, Herod earnestly dissuaded his 
countrymen from war, but his counsels had little effect, 
and he was compelled to witness the destruction of the 
city ; upon which he retired to Rome, where he died 
some years afterwards. 

Herodias, who is infamous for her connexion with the 
murder of John the Baptist, was an unprincipled woman, 
who forsook her first husband and involved her second 
in ruin, (as was just shown in speaking of Antipas,) that 
she might gratify an envious ambition. She was the 
daughter of Aristobulus, a son of Herod the Great, who 
was put to death by his father’s command for an alleged 
conspiracy against his life. 

Salome, her daughter, is reported by some -writers to 
have followed her mother into exile, and to have lost 


*He was a brother of Herod Agrippa and bore the name of 
Herod. He is not mentioned in the New Testament, and must 
not be mistaken for either of those named in this article. 
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her life in attempting to cross a river on the ice. But 
Josephus ought rather to be credited, who says that she 
was married first to her uncle Philip the tetrarch, and 
after his death to her cousin, son of the king of Chalecis. 

Bernice, the only other member of the Herod family 
whose name occurs in Scripture, was the daughter of 
Herod Agrippa, and was given by her father in marriage 
to her uncle the king of Chalcis, after whose death she 
became the wife of Polemon a king of Cilicia, whom 
she persuaded to profess Judaism that she might marry 
him. After a time however she left him, and went to 
live with her brother Agrippa, in company with whom 
she visited Cesarea and heard Paul. Her connexion 
with her brother was considered improper, and was so 
notorious that the Roman Satirist alludes to it.* 

It is impossible to speak of this family and exclude all 
notice of their vices. ‘They are preéminent in history for 
their scandalous intermarriages. The diversity of fortunes 
through which the several members passed, the favor 
with which they were generally regarded by the Roman 
Emperors, the various governments which they held, the 
splendor of the reign of Herod the Great, the magnifi- 
cence of Herod Agrippa, their profession of Judaism 
and agency in delaying the ruin of the Jewish people, 
and above all their connexion with our sacred history, 
create for them an interest, which a knowledge of their 
cruelties and their profligacy cannot extinguish. 

The following table exhibits the passages of Scripture 
in which any one of this family is mentioned, and shows 
in each instance which of two or more bearing the same 
name is intended. 


* Juvenal vi. 155-159. 
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Herod the Great; who reigned over all Pal- 


Lake}. 8, estine. 


Acts xxiii. 35, 
Matt. xiv.1—l1, ) 
Mark vi. 14—28, 
Mark viii. 15, 
Luke iii. 1, 19, 20, 
“viii. 3, , Herod Antipas, son of the former ; tetrarch 
“ ix. 7—9, of Galilee and Perea. 
“ xiii. 31, 32, 
“xxiii. 7—15, 


Matt. ii. 1—22, \ 





Acts iv. 27, 
“ xii. 1, 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great: who 
Matt. ii. 22, after his father’s death ruled over Idumea, 
Judea, and Samaria. 


Philip ; son of Herod the Great, and tetrarch 
of the districts which lay in the northern 
part of the country east of the Jordan. 


Luke iii. 1. 


Matt. xiv. 3, 
Mark vi. 17, 
Luke iii. 19, 


Philip ; son of Herod the Great, but never 
put in possession of any principality. 


Herod Agrippa, or Agrippa the Great, grand- 
Acts xii. 1—23, son of Herod the Great; king of the whole 


of Palestine. 


Agrippa the younger, son of the former; 

Acts xxv. 13—xxvi. king of the northeastern parts of Pales- 

32, tine — Trachonitis, Batanewa, &c., with 
J some portions of Galilee. 


Matt. xiv. 3—I1, 
Mark vi. 17—28, 
Luke iii. 19, 


Herodias ; grand-daughter of Herod the 
Great, sister of Herod Agrippa, and wife 
of her uncles, Philip and Antipas. 


‘ The daughter of Herodias ’ ; Salome, whose 
father was Philip, the second of those 
above named. 


Matt. xiv.6—11, 
Mark vi. 22—2z, 


Bernice, sister of Agrippa the younger ; 

Acts xxv. 13, 23, . married first to her uncle, king of Chal- 

* xxvi. 30, cis, then to Polemon, king of Cilicia, 
whom she forsook. 


The authorities most easily consulted for farther de- 
tails respecting the Herodian family are Josephus, Cal- 
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met, Prideaux, and Milman. Calmet however, it should 
be remarked, in his articles on members of this family 
is a less safe guide than usual. Several of his statements 
are inaccurate. EDITOR. 


POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE MOSAIC AND 
THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS. 


The Bible presents to our study two systems of reli- 
gion. One, instituted by Moses, forms the subject or 
was the occasion of almost every part of the Old Tes- 
tament. The other, of which Jesus Christ was the 
founder, was both the occasion and the subject of all the 
writings that compose the New Testament. For the 
Christian both volumes possess a great, though not an 
equal, interest. Accustomed from childhoood to see 
them together and to regard them with a common feel- 
ing of reverence, they are inseparably associated in his 
mind, and the two systems which compose respectively 
their groundwork but seldom undergo such examination 
and comparison as alone can produce a just sense of 
their relative merits. Every one indeed must have ob- 
served that they have points of resemblance and points 
of contrast; and every one but the Jew acknowledges 
the superiority of the Christian to the Mosaic reve- 
lation. Still few have given such attention to the points 
either of agreement or of difference, that they have more 
than an indistinct idea of their nature or value. A 
more careful discrimination of them must be useful. 

. And first let us notice the marks of resemblance. 
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1. The religions of the Old and the New Testament 
resemble each other in this, the most obvious and impor- 
tant circumstance — that they both ,lay claim to a divine 
origin. They assert and maintain this distinction over 
other religious systems throughout their whole character 
and history. They concur in refusing to other systems a 
right to hold the same ground. The authors of the old 
idolatries abused the popular credulity with the pretence 
of divine communication ; but Moses expressed alike to- 
wards the superstition of Egypt and the cruel rites of 
Canaan the abhorrence due to a wicked imposture. 
Mohammed allowed the divine authority of both Moses 
and Christ ; but neither Moses nor Christ accorded to any 
other teacher the authority which they assumed for 
themselves. ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ was the continued 
cry of the Jewish dispensation from its first call through 
the lips of its founder to the last warning of prophetic 
inspiration. ‘I speak not of myself, but asthe Father 
hath given me commandment,’ was the sentiment of the 
Christian revelation, as it was promulgated whether by 
Jesus or by his Apostles. Both these systems claimed 
the faith and obedience of those whom they addressed, 
not on the ground of intrinsic merit, which they left it 
to time to exhibit, much less on that of earthly policy, 
but op the sole ground of a supernatural origin. 

2. They farther coincided in establishing their right 
to take this ground by similar proofs. Moses wrought 
miracles to secure the admission of his claims by his 
people, and miracle was the constant attendant of the 
Israelites till their religion found its abiding-place in the 
land of promise ; and at intervals afterwards they who 
spake in the name of Jehovah did wonders that his ser- 
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vants only could do. Jesus Christ wrought miracles in 
the sight of the men of his age, and his religion was 
planted in the countries to which it was borne by his 
Apostles through the means of the miraculous power 
which they exhibited, and it is still a question at what 
time miraculous gifts ceased in the Church. Moses de- 
livered prophecies, some of which, as the promise of 
the departure from Egypt and of the food in the wil- 
derness, were almost immediately fulfilled ; while others, 
as the predictions respecting the settlement of the people 
in Canaan, received their accomplishment many years 
after their delivery ; and yet others, as those which de- 
scribed the future fortunes of the nation according as 
they observed or broke the law of their God, were veri- 
fied through distant ages. Christ uttered prophecies, 
some of which, as for example, his language respecting 
the beast on which he rode into Jerusalem and concern- 
ing his own death, had an almost instant fulfilment; 
while others, as those in which he foretold the destruc- 
tion of the temple and city, came to pass years after- 
wards ; and yet others, as those which described the 
spread of his religion, may be said to be in the course of 
accomplishment even now. in the two great branches 
of external evidence the Mosaic and the Christian dis- 
pensations had therefore a close resemblance. In one 
particular indeed they differed, which may be more con- 
veniently noticed here than in a subsequent part of this 
discussion. Christ appealed to ancient prophecies, 
which described his own character and office. Moses 
had no such previous annunciation. He was the in- 
spired author, but not the subject of prophecy. 

We cannot trace so remarkable a coincidence in re- 
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spect to the internal evidence, but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the Jewish religion is destitute 
of this sort of proof. If we may ask concerning Jesus, 
Whence had he this wisdom, this knowledge of God, 
this idea of a perfect morality, this confidence in the 
truth of his doctrines ? we may likewise ask concerning 
Moses, Whence did he derive the wisdom to construct 
so admirable a system for the people and the purposes 
for which it was given, whence did he obtain ideas of 
the Supreme Being so much more just than those which 
prevailed around him, whence did he draw his ability to 
rise so far above the folly and sin of which every national 
religion on the ea:th was the patron, or whence his con- 
fidence in the authority of his instructions !—And again, 
if the success and establishment and continuance of 
Christianity in the world prove that it did not originate 
in human contrivance, does not the reception of so com- 
plex and severe a system as the Mosaic by the cliildren 
of Israel, and its full establishment among them, with 
its continuance for generations, afford a strong presump- 
tion in favor of its divine origin? Men believed the 
gospel to have come from heaven, or it would not have 
been embraced at the hazard of life. The people of 
Moses believed his Law came from heaven, or they 
would not have submitted their necks to a yoke which 
it was not easy to bear. 

3. As a parallel can be run between the claims 
of these systems to divine authority, and the proofs 
which they advance to substantiate their claims, we 
might expect that they would concur in the doctrines 
which they inculcate ; and this expectation will not be 
disappointed. Moses taught the unity, supremacy, pro- 
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vidence, natural perfection, and moral excellence of 
God ; and Christ taught the same truths. Moses incul- 
cated the worship of Jehovah alone ; and Christ enjoined 
it on his disciples to pray only to the Father. Moses 
required implicit obedience to the commands of the 
Lord ; and Christ forbade the attempt to serve any other 
master. As upon the foundation and duties of piety 
they agree, so in regard to the principles of morality or 
social duty they harmonize. Moses gave to justice and 
benevolence a place which they had held in no other 
system devised for the benefit of social beings ; he made 
them chief if not universal, and though the remark may 
surprise some readers, it is doubtless true that every one 
of the Mosaic precepts had its origin in the sentiment of 
humanity. We need not be told that Christ made jus- 
tice and benevolence the elements of the morality which 
he imposed ; but it may not be useless to observe that he 
quoted the two commandments of love to God and love 
to man as at once an abstract of the Jewish Law, and a 
compend of Christian duty. ‘The institutions of Moses 
were perverted and their spirit misunderstood by the 
Pharisees and by others long before their time, and have 
been misjudged by many Christians ; and so the institu- 
tions of Jesus Christ have been corrupted and their 
spirit mistaken by disciples in every age, and have been 
misapprehended by Jews and Infidels. But the charac- 
ter of each may be learned from records, the genuine- 
ness of which can be almost demonstrated. And one 
who examines these sources of information cannot doubt 
that in respect to the fundamental, alike in faith and in 
practice, Moses and Christ delivered the same instruc- 
tion; while yet each system retained its essential pecu- 
liarities. 
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4. Agreeing in the outlines of truth and duty, the 
religions of the Old and the New ‘Testament farther, and 
lastly, agree in enforcing obedience by sanctions of re- 
ward and punishment. They both proclaim that the 
hand of retributive justice will be seen in the conse- 
quences of faithfulness or unfaithfulness to the instrue- 
tions which they promulgate, inflicting in the one case 
divine judgments, and in the other bestowing divine 
blessings. Peace and happiness are promised to the 
good, direful suffering is threatened to the bad. ‘ Be- 
hold, I set before you this day life and death,’ is the cry 
of each, ‘and he who will may hear,’ and he who will 
not hear must bear the penalty of his negligence or per- 
versity. Neither compels obedience by the force of an 
edict without the promise of recompense, and neither 
allures from disobedience by the charm of reward with- 
out the contrast of penalty. The eye of Him who in- 
spired his messengers of the old and the new covenant, 
it is announced, will be upon those to whom they are 
respectively communicated, and his power is pledged for 
the integrity of those methods by which the honor of 
his law may be preserved or redeemed. The sinner 
shall not go unpunished ; the righteous shall not be for- 
gotten. 

These are not the only topics of similarity between 
the religions of Moses and Christ; but they are the most 
evident and important. Others will occur to the atten- 
tive reader of the Scriptures. The same reader will 
however observe that in other respects the two religions 
differ from one another. The next article will present 
some of the points of contrast. EDITOR. 
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ON THE POINTS OF CONTRAST BETWEEN THE MOSAIC 
AND THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS. 


In the last few pages the principal points of resem- 
blance between the two dispensations of the Bible have 
been noticed. In what respects do they differ ? 

1. The most obvious contrast appears in the local 
character of one religion, and the universal adapta- 
tion of the other. Judaism was meant for a certain 
people in a certain part of the world. ‘To them it was 
suited, with an accuracy of correspondence to their cir- 
cumstances which shows a more than human skill in its 
preparation. But we cannot imagine it extended over the 
globe. The slightest inspection satisfies us that it was 
intended for a nation who should occupy a small territory 
in a warm climate of the earth, and should be separated 
by the habits which their institutions would generate 
from the rest of mankind. Let a colony of Jews be 
planted on the hills of New England, and they could 
not observe the rules of their lawgiver. Or let his 
religion have attempted to throw its arms around the 
oman empire, and it would have destroyed itself in the 
effort. ‘The disciples of Moses, driven from the land 
which the Lord their God gave them for an everlasting 
inheritance on the condition of their obedience, have 
indeed carried the faith of their forefathers to distant 
regions ; but they have been compelled to leave be- 
hind them large parts of the structure which was fash- 
ioned in the wilderness, and to substitute regret for 
observance ; and by the aspect of singularity which they 
have everywhere worn and their incapacity of amalga- 
mation with those about them they have furnished the 
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most conclusive proof, that their religion could never 
become the general faith of mankind. 

This characteristic of their system has even affected 
the doctrines which it teaches in common with Chris- 
tianity. It has given to them a peculiar complexion, 
making them appear more narrow and exclusive than 
when seen under the light of the gospel. It cannot be 
denied that the Jehovah of the Old Testament is often 
represented rather as a national deity than as the Father 
of the human race. The bonds of brotherhood are 
closer between the descendants of the patriarchs than 
between them and their fellow-men. In reading the 
Hebrew Scriptures we feel, that though everything 
which God has made be good, yet the Paradise on which 
he has lavished his bounty and in which he communes 
with men is the abode of his chosen people. But as we 
read the Christian Scriptures, the boundaries of this 
earthly Paradise seem to be enlarged till they inelude 
every spot in which dwells man, the child of God and 
the creature of his bounty. ‘The Divine presence may be 
felt, and the voice of truth and love be heard, wherever 
man chooses to make himself one of God’s people. 
Christianity is a religion for the earth, for every nation 
and every clime. We see, we feel that it is such, as its 
character unfolds itself to our knowledge in our perusal 
of the life of its Author and the writings of his Apostles, 
It was meant for all mankind, we cannot doubt; and 
we have as little doubt that it will become universal, so 
plainly is this destiny written upon its broad truths and 
requisitions. There is nothing exclusive or national. 
It was a world which Christ came to save, and the means 
were adapted to the end. Judaism, if it live, must be 
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professed by a very small part of the human family ; 
while Christianity must extend itself till the continents 
and the islands of every ocean come under its dominion. 

2. Judaism cannot however be perpetual ; and hence 
arises a second point of dissimilarity between this system 
and that contained in the New Testament. Judaism is 
unchangeable, it has no capacity of adaptation to a 
highly improved state of society. What it was at first, 
such in every respect must it always be. It contained 
no provision for its own perpetuity, except in the inflex- 
ible nature alike of its doctrines and its forms. Now 
any one who will consider the number and severity of 
these forms or the partial developement of truth in these 
doctrines, must perceive that they would be inade- 
quate to the wants of a people who had made much 
progress in intellectual culture or social refinement. 
Even in the East, the home of hereditary opinions and 
unalterable usages, the lights of improvement must ex- 
pose parts of such a system so manifestly adapted to a 
rude age, that they could not harmonize with the larger 
views and more liberal feelings which distinguish a period 
of growth. Judaism must in the course of time have 
become obsolete. The Jewish mind has already out- 
grown that to which it clings with a fond but unwise 
reverence. Moses enjoined fidelity to the letter of his 
institutions. One change indeed he anticipated, and in 
the laws respecting the future conversion of the Israel- 
itish republic into a monarchy provided for that which 
could not be prevented But this exception makes the 
usual fixedness of the system more conspicuous. 

In Christianity we at once discover a capacity of 
adaptation to every state of society, from that of unlet- 
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tered ignorance to the highest advancement of which we 
can conceive. When first taught it was equally suited 
for the peasant of Galilee and the courtier of Rome, for 
intellectual Athens and barbarous Spain. Ever since 
it has shown itself able to meet the demands of progres- 
sive conditions of the world, or of a community; and 
even more than this, has evinced a greater fitness for an 
age of general improvement than for the previous eras 
of less accurate or less extensive knowledge. So strong 
is this characteristic, that instead of holding down soci- 
ety or being left behind in its progress, Christianity has 
been a principal means of the progress which society has 
made, and offers encouragement and assistance to farther 
and continual advancement. The religion of Jesus 
therefore may be cherished in the old age of the world, 
when the religion of Moses must have been long dis- 
carded. The one can accommodate itself to different 
periods as well as to different climates ; the other can do 
neither. ‘The one must be perpetual, the other cannot 
be. 

3. The origin of this difference of capacity for an 
extensive and permanent sway may be found in the third 
point of contrast under which the two systems may be 
examined. Judaism is a collection of ordinances ; Chris- 
tianity a revelation of principles. Moses left specific 
instructions for every case which his religion was intended 
to control; Christ taught a few general truths which 
would be sufficient as a guide of conduct in all possible 
cases of human experience. In reading the books of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy we are reminded of the 
precision of a legal instrument; in the Gospels we dis- 
cover the elements of a heaven-born philosophy. The 
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predominant impression derived from a perusal of the 
Old Testament, is the importance of the letter; the 
New Testament continually directs us to the spirit, 
of which the letter is but the outward and perishable 
form. Moses gave a religion of ordinances— it was a 
law from beginning to end; ‘this must be done, this 
must be avoided,’ was the style of its teaching. ‘ Chris- 
tianity,’ it has been well observed, ‘ was not a code,’ 
but a revelation ; it was truth, elementary and spiritual 
truth, by allowing which an authority over their senti- 
ments men might secure good characters and virtuous 
lives. So prevailingly do the literal and the specific 
distinguish the Mosaic dispensation, that even its uni- 
versal truths are either thrown into the form of particular 
commandment or fill up only an occasional interval be- 
tween its literal injunctions. So much does Christianity 
prefer the general and the spiritual, that even its clearest 
precepts seem but to be forms in which right sentiment 
was taught to exhibit itself during a particular period. 
4. To this difference between the two systems may 
in part be attributed another distinction of the Christian 
over the Mosaic economy, which is noticed by John 
in the beginning of his Gospel. ‘ The Law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth,’ or gracious truth, ‘ came by 
Jesus Christ.’ Judaism was a legal, stern, imperative 
dispensation ; Christianity is a dispensation of mercy. 
The contrast may be traced through many illustrations, 
at one or two of which only we will glance. The 
Supreme Being, the object of worship, of fear and of 
love in both systems, is presented in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures rather in the character of majesty than of benig- 
nity; in the New Testament the latter exhibition pre- 
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vails. The impartial justice and boundless mercy of 
God were inculeated by the holy mex of Judea, but 
such displays of the Divine excellence are overpow- 
ered by the views of unapproachable glory in which 
they were more accustomed to enshrine him. Jesus and 
his Apostles also taught in the plainest terms the infinite 
holiness of God and the integrity of his government, but 
they delighted to dwell on his paternal love and compas- 
sion for sinners. No one who has compared the two 
parts of the Bible can have failed to perceive, that under 
the light of the old covenant God appears as a Sovereign, 
but under that of the new as a Father. Again, obe- 
dience is the requisition of the Mosaic law, a neglect of 
which must involve penal consequences ; justice must 
go on its way almost with the constancy of a blind in- 
stinct. How different the revelation of Christ. As re- 
pentance is the first duty, pardon is almost the first doc- 
trine on which it insists. Man cannot indeed sin with 
impunity, and by impenitence he will draw upon himself 
all the woes which are threatened against disregard of 
the Divine commandments.. But he is not placed by 
his first, or by his second, or by any act of disobedience 
in a remediless condition. Nor is this the whole advan- 
tage which we enjoy in the new over them who lived under 
the severity of the old dispensation ; for once more, the 
latter was formed to secure an exact obedience, the 
former was designed to humble and purify the sinner, 
Moses was a lawgiver, Christ was a Saviour. He who 
spake to the Jews deterred, he who spake to the world 
reclaimed. Moses was the head of the faithful, Jesus 
the friend of the lost. 
5. ‘The contemplation of the offices sustained by our 
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Lord leads us to observe another circumstance in which 
Christianity possesses a singular preéminence over the 
religion of the Old Testament. It was confirmed, ex- 
plained and exemplified in the character of its Teacher. 
Jesus Christ at once proved the truth and illustrated the 
nature of the gospel by his own life and death. Every- 
thing that he did had a value through its connexion with 
this end. We cannot separate him from his religion, or 
rather we cannot separate the religion from him. We 
cannot think of it without thinking of him, who lived 
that he might present it to the view and died that he might 
establish it in the faith of mankind. When we would 
know the teaching of Christianity on any point of duty, 
we examine the history or study the character of Jesus. 
He is in his religion, and his religion in him, from first 
to last. Of Moses we cannot speak in this way. He 
neither proved nor illustrated his religion by his charac- 
. ter. We can withdraw his system from its connexion 
with him, and view it independently of what he was 
and even of what hedid. Moses is an object of interest 
to us, because he was the legislator of the Jews ; Christ, 
because he was the ‘image of God.’ Moses promulgated 
truth, Christ was the truth. 

6. One other topic of comparison should not be 
omitted, as it marks the superiority of the Christian dis- 
pensation in an essential and impressive respect. The 
sanctions of the Jewish Law were temporal. Both its 
punishments and its rewards fel] within the experience 
of the present life. Its warnings and its promises 
touched not on the other side of the grave. In the 
later portions of the Hebrew Scriptures we find strong 
intimations of faith in immortality, but Moses the founder 
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of the Jewish polity, sacred and civil, took none of 
his arguments thence. A visible providence was the 
source whence he drew the persuasions and the dissua- 
sives, by which he bound his people to Jehovah and 
guarded them against the idolatries by which they were 
surrounded. Whether it was a blessing or a curse that 
he announced, it would be realized onearth. Individual, 
like national, retribution took place here. Christ drew 
the sanctions of his gospel from another life. He re- 
vealed a future existence, and thither directed the fears 
and the hopes of men. Obedience and repentance 
may secure here a peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away, but his disciples must look for their 
recompense in a better world than this. Sin is a hard 
service and a calamitous course on earth, but its full 
retribution belongs to another state of being, where the 
guilty must endure the fires which their own will has 
kindled. What a weight of motive was Christ enabled 
to bring to the support of his religion, of which Moses, 
if not ignorant, was not permitted in any degree to avail 
himself for the same purpose ! 

We have compared the two systems of faith and duty 
which are contained in the Bible in certain points of 
coincidence and in some points of contrast; and we 
have seen enough, as every one, I think, must acknow- 
ledge, to satisfy us on the one hand, that each of these 
systems is entitled to our devout and patient examina- 
tion, for each came from God and each embodies sacred 
truth and solemn force; but, on the other hand, that 
Christianity is far superior to the religion of Moses in 
its purposes, its doctrines, its character and its sanctions. 

EDITOR, 
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ON APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 


PART II.— OF MORAL PRECEPTS. 


[From Whately’s Essays.] 


There are not a few directly practical passages in 
different parts of the New Testament, which if taken 
literally and in their full force would contradict each 
other; and such apparent discrepancies there are not 
only between the writings of the Evangelists and the 
Apostolic Epistles, but also between different portions of 
our Lord’s own discourses. Many instances might be 
adduced which plainly show that the system of instruct- 
ing by apparent contradictions is not confined to doc- 
trinal, but extends to practical points; and that in both 
cases it is requisite to compare and balance, as it were, 
against each other different parts of Scripture, if we 
would gain a correct view of what it is intended to 
convey. 

For what purpose, it may be asked, did our Lord and 
his inspired followers resort to this method of instruction 
in respect of those practical duties which are not, like 
the more abstruse doctrines of Christianity, beyond the 
reach of man’s faculties ? 

Let it be observed in the first place, that it was no 
part of the scheme of the gospel revelation to lay down 
anything approaching to a complete system of moral 
precepts, — to enumerate everything that is enjoined or 
forbidden by our religion; nor again to give a detailed 
general description of Christian duty, —or to delineate, 
after the manner of systematic ethical writers, each 
separate habit of virtue or of vice. When the Mosaic 
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Law was brought to a close, — (a Law, of which we have 
no Scripture warrant for supposing that any part was 
intended to continue in force under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, or to be extended to the Gentiles ;) when this Law, 
Isay, was brought to a close, no other set of precise 
rules was substituted in its place. New, and higher 
motives were implanted, a more exalted and perfect 
example was proposed for imitation, a loftier standard 
of morality was established, rewards more glorious 
and punishments more appalling were held out, and 
supernatural aid was bestowed; and the Christian with 
these incentives and these advantages is left to apply 
for himself, in each case, the principles of the gospel ; 
he is left to act at his own discretion, according to the 
dictates of his conscience, —to cultivate christian dis- 
positions, — and thus to be ‘ a law unto himself.’ 

The system then according to which the Christian’s 
life is to be regulated is one under which not a less, but 
a greater degree of moral perfection is expected of him; 
but which substitutes sublime principles for exact rules. 
It is this system that St Paul sometimes calls ‘ faith,’ 
sometimes ‘ the law of faith,’ to distinguish it, not from 
good works, but from the Law of Moses. It is called the 
‘law of faith,’ not because Christians are not (for he 
assures us they are) to stand before Christ’s tribunal ‘to 
give an account of the things done in the body,’ but 
because their moral conduct is required to spring from 
faith ; — from faith in the redeeming mercy of God who 
‘was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,’ and 
the devout gratitude which is the natural result of this; 
from faith in the divine holiness and purity of the 
Saviour, and the consequent desire to tread in his steps 
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whose life is our example; from that faith in his prom- 
ised rewards, which leads to the endeavor after such 
a preparation of ourselves as may qualify us to dwell 
‘forever with the Lord;’ from faith in his promised 
presence with us, even unto the end of the world, by 
his spirit ‘ which worketh in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’ 

Such a system then it was necessary so to develope 
that its true character might not be mistaken. Since 
Christians were not to be guided by a precise code of 
laws, it was necessary to guard them carefully against 
expecting one. And even during our Lord’s own min- 
istry, before the ‘ law of faith’ was perfectly laid down, 
(the objects of that faith being but faintly and partially 
revealed,) still it was needful, even at the very outset, 
that men should not be led or left to suppose that either 
a collection of exact rules or a system of moral philoso- 
phy was about to be proposed to their acceptance ; — 
that either the Mosaic Law was to remain in force as to 
the literal observance of its several precepts extended 
by the addition of others, or that any corresponding 
system — any fresh enumeration of specific acts forbid- 
den and enjoined — was to be introduced in the room of 
it. And care was the more necessary on this point, both 
because man in general is more ready to receive even a 
burdensome Jaw of this character, than to be left to his 
own watchful and responsible discretion in acting up to 
certain principles, and also because the Jews in particu- 
lar had been accustomed to precise regulations and nice 
distinctions as to specific acts, even far beyond what the 
written Law of Moses had Jaid down. 

And yet our Lord’s hearers had need of some moral 
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instruction. It was important that illustrations should 
be afforded them of the application of the general prin- 
ciples of the new religion to each particular point ; it was 
desirable to enforce such duties as were especially 
neglected, and to point out the comparative degrees of 
importance of such as had been unduly estimated ; 
many prevailing faults and prejudices called for correc- 
tion; and it was needful, universally, to guard against 
the supposition that the new covenant was designed to 
substitute faith for virtuous practice, and to save those 
who should ‘call Jesus Lord’ while they continued 
‘workers of iniquity.’ And as all this was to be ae- 
complished in the course of a short ministry and the 
instruction was to be conveyed to men for the most part 
of untutored and unreflective minds, it was the more 
important that the mode of conveying it should be as 
striking and permanently impressive as possible; with 
a constant caution at the same time against the mistake 
into which the hearers were ever liable to fall ; — that of 
imagining that they were to receive certain definite pre- 
cepts, and satisfying themselves with a literal obedience 
to each. 

Something peculiar then may be expected in the mode 
of conveying moral instructions, when the object pro- 
posed comprehended all the circumstances just men- 
tioned ; when it required that, besides being suited to 
the capacity and to the moral condition of the hearer, 
the precepts should at the same time be both forcibly 
impressive, and also such as to exclude the idea of any 
intention to lay down. a complete moral code. 

In the moral lessons of the gospel accordingly three 


peculiarities especially may be observed, which have a 
24 
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reference to the circumstances I have noticed and which 
may. be explained by them. 

First, The precepts are often apparently contradictory 
to each other : 

- Secondly, They are often such that a literal compli- 
ance with them would be in many cases either imposs 
ble, or at least extravagant and irrational : 

And thirdly, This literal compliance would in many 
instances amount to so insignificant and unimportant a 
point of duty, as tould not be supposed deserving of a 
distinct inculcation for its own sake. And two, or all 
three, of these characters may sometimes be found to 
meet in one single precept. 

The reason of aii this is clear from the principles 
that have been already laid down. Every mode is em- 
ployed of warning the hearers against satisfying them- 
selves with an observance of these precepis according 
to the letter, in doing or abstaining from some particular 
action. For a literal compliance with precepts which 
literally taken are inconsistent, would be impossible ; 
where that literal compliance would be wrong or absurd, 
it is manifest it could not be intended ; where it would 
be trifling, it is manifest that it cannot be all that is 
tended. And thus the disciples were driven, if they 
were sincerely desirous to learn and would interpret 
rationally and candidly what they heard, to perceive that 
such precepts as I am speaking of were designed to 
explain and enforce those general principles on which 
men are to regulate their conduct; while the very cir- 
cumstance that such instructions excite some degree of 
surprise and evidently call for careful reflection, renders 
them the more likely to make a lasting impression. 
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Many instances of each description will readily occur to 
most persons ; I will advert to a very few. 

When Jesus tells his disciples to pray and to give alms 
in secret and not to let their ‘ left hand know what their 
right hand doeth,’ and yet exhorts them to ‘ let their light 
shine before men,’ it is plain from these precepts taken 
in conjunction and explained by each other that his de- 
sign was to discountenance an ostentatious motive, but 
to leave to our own conscientious discretion the mode 
of performing each action on each occasion. When the 
publicity of our alms and of our devotions appears likely 
to ‘glorify God’ and to benefit men by the influence of 
a good example, the principles of the gospel prescribe 
that publicity ; in cases where it tends only to the grati- 
fication of our own vanity, and especially when we have 
reason to fear that we may be too much actuated by the 
desire of men’s praise, then concealment is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Again, when men’s future destiny is described in one 
place as determined by their performance or omission of 
the social duties, —in another, by the government of 
the tongue, — in another, by belief and baptism alone, — 
in another, (the parable of the rich man and Lazarus) 
apparently by the luxuries enjoyed or privations under- 
gone in the present life, — we may easily learn by com- 
paring and balancing together all these passages, that no 
good works of man not springing from belief in the 
gospel can tend to salvation, yet that professions of 
faith in Christ are but a mockery of him when unac- 
companied with active benevolence towards those whom 
he calls his brethren; that we shall be condemned or 
justified by our words as well as by our actions; and 
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that those who set their hearts on the good things of this 
world and lay up no treasures in heaven, can have no 
reasonable expectation of heavenly rewards. 

Again, the injunction to ‘hate father and mother, 
and wife and children,’ and all that we have, if we 
would be Christ’s disciples, is not only if taken literally 
at variance with the exhortation to universal benevolence 
and with St Paul’s command to provide for our families, 
but also with the plainest dictates of conscience and of 
common sense. This then is an instance which illus- 
trates at once two of the principles above laid down. It 
is plain’therefore, that such a precept could not be meant 
to be understood and obeyed literally; and if there 
could be any doubt in what manner Christ intended it 
should be obeyed, he himself has given us in another 
place an explanation of it; ‘he that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me, and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me.’ It is evident therefore, that what is intended by 
the command to ‘ hate ’ the objects of our strongest regard 
is, that the things of the greatest importance to our 
happiness and which have the strongest hold on our 
affections must be accounted by us as nothing in com- 
parison with our devotedness to Christ; and that when- 
ever any of these objects shall chance to stand in the 
way of our obedience to him, we must be ready to resign 
it without a murmur. This he in another place very 
strongly enforces in a figurative form of expression ; 
(which alsocommon sense teaches us, it would be absurd 
to understand literally ;) saying, ‘ If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee ;’ meaning thereby, 
that whatever offends us as Christians, that is, stands in 
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our way and obstructs our progress in following our 
Master's steps, though it may be as dear to us as an eye 
ora right hand, must be renounced thoroughly and 
heartily and cheerfully for his sake, if we expect that he 
should own us as his disciples. 

Now this precept of plucking out an eye or cutting 
off a right hand is by no means hard to be understood, 
as to the spirit and intention of it and the disposition 
meant to be recommended ; and when it is understood, 
its effect will be on those who sincerely study to comply 
with it exactly what our Lord designed. They cannot 
in this case satisfy their conscience by a literal compli- 
ance with it in the performance of any specific act; and 
consequently, will the more naturally be led to cultivate 
that frame of mind and study to adopt that principle of 
thorough devotedness to Christ which he meant to re- 
commend. 

Again, in inculcating the duty of gentleness and pa- 
tience under provocation he says, ‘If any man smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the left also; if any 
man will take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also ; if any man compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain :’ in which it is evident, that his meaning was not 
the mere literal performance of those specific actions 
mentioned, but the cultivation of a mild and long-suffer- 
ing temper. The strong way in which he delivered 
those precepts—the striking and often paradoxical 
illustrations which he gave of them —had the effect of 
making a more lively impression on the hearers’ minds, 
and at the same time guarded them (as I have just before 
observed) against supposing that it was enough to per- 


form literally the particular actions mentioned, witheut 
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adopting the principle of action which he was illustrat- 
ing. 

The same observations will apply to our Lord’s pre- 
cept against choosing ‘the most honorable seats at feasts,’ 
and his exhortation to men to occupy a lower place than 
they have a just title to. He did indeed intend that this 
rule respecting good manners should be literally observed, 
since good manners are a part of good morals ; but it is 
evident that this literal compliance was the least part of 
what he designed, and that he took this method of 
inculcating generally a caution against arrogance and 
self-exaltation. 

Universally indeed he was accustomed to illustrate 
whatever principle he had in view by some particular 
instance ; knowing that this would take better hold on 
men’s attention and be more surely fixed in their mem- 
ory, than if he had confined himself to the mere general 
maxim; and that it would be very easy for any one, 
after being by this exemplification put in possession of 
the general maxim, to extend and apply it for himself to 
every case that might occur, — supposing him to have 
the sincere disposition to do so, without which no in- 
struction can avail. 

Thus, when he was called upon to explain what kind 
of neighborly love we ought to show and towards whom, 
he illustrates his meaning by relating the parable of a 
man who ‘fell among thieves,’ and he concludes his 
instruction by saying, ‘Go and do thou likewise ;’ which 
exhortation no one can be so stupid, if he be not also 
perverse, as to interpret by the letter, as meaning merely 
that when he might chance to meet with a traveller thus 
circumstanced he should relieve him, and that precisely 
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such a case as that in the parable was all that was con- 
templated. The interpretation of ‘ Go and do thou like- 
wise’ was clear enough to any one who wished to 
understand it, as signifying that we are to regard every 
one as a neighbor to whom we have an opportunity of 
doing service, and be ready to perform the kind offices 
of a neighbor towards him. 

But, as I have said, our Lord chose not only to illus- 
trate his general maxim by some particular exemplifica- 
tion, but also in order to make it the more clear to his 
hearers that this was his object, — that the instances 
adduced were for the purpose of illustrating the general 
rule, —it happened very frequently, as in the case of 
some of the illustrations just mentioned, that he selected 
by choice such as were in themselves the smallest and 
most insignificant instances of the rule. Thus, when 
he wished to impress on his disciples in the most forcible 
manner the duty of being ready to serve and perform 
kind offices for one another, he taught them by an 
action — by himself condescending to wash their feet, 
and afterwards telling them, ‘ Ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet.’ This, it is well known, was from the 
peculiar circumstances of the age and country one of 
the chief refreshments to travellers. This particular 
instance consequently was chosen, as affording an easy 
and familiar illustration of the general disposition he 
designed to inculcate — a readiness to perform all man- 
ner of kind offices for one another. Now if the partic- 
ular office of kindness selected by him had been one of 
the more important services of life, there might have béen 
the more danger of their supposing that his precept was 
meant to extend only to that particular service mentioned ; 
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whereas this was guarded against by his particularizing 
one of the smallest. When he said to them, ‘ Ye ought 
to wash one another’s feet,’ they could not have a doubt 
that the precept was meant to extend to more than that 
one point of hospitality, and to comprehend a general 
disposition to befriend one another. 

To those then who are sincerely desirous of instruc- 
tion, and willing to use care and diligence in seeking it 
and in practically applying what they learn, it will in 
most cases be no difficult task to ascertain what princi- 
ples those are which our Lord and his Apostles intended 
on each occasion to inculcate, and in what manner 
Christians are required to exemplify them in their lives. 

If we first examine the whole of each passage, so as 
to understand the occasion on which any precept was 
delivered, and to what persons, and under what circum- 
stances ; and if we are also careful to compare different 
(and especially, apparently inconsistent) passages to- 
gether, so interpreting each as it is explained, or limited, 
or confirmed, or extended, or otherwise modified, by the 
rest ; we shall be employing those means for ascertain- 
ing aright the sense of God’s word which common pru- 
dence would prescribe, which doubtless were intended 
to be employed in such an inquiry, and which we may 
trust by God’s grace will not be employed in vain. 
Only let us not seek in it for what we shall not find 
there ;— precise and minute directions for every case 
that can occur; or a set of insulated maxims which 
admit of being taken away, as it were, from the context, 
and interpreted and applied without any reference to 
the rest of Scripture; or for a general detailed descrip- 
tion of moral duties. 
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But we shall find there the most pure and sublime 
motives inculcated, the noblest principles instilled, the 
most bold and uncompromising, yet sober and rational 
tone of morality maintained, the most animating ex- 
amples proposed, and above all, the most effectual 
guidance and assistance and defence, provided; even 
that of the Spirit of truth, who will enable us duly to 
profit by the teaching of his inspired servants, that we 
‘ may have our fruit unto holiness, and the end everlast- 
ing life.’ 


ON A REPRINT OF THE EARLY ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


Among the desiderata to our sacred or biblical litera- 
ture there are in sober truth few works that would be 
more welcome than a reprint of the principal of the early 
vernacular versions of the Bible, or at least of the New 
Testament. Welcome both to the learned and the un- 
learned reader; for it would be of the nature of a crit- 
ical help, and to the latter the ‘ critical helps’ which can 
be made serviceable, or which are not discouraging by 
the intermixture more or less of a foreign tongue and 
even foreign character, are few indeed. It is not there- 
fore as a curiosity only, like so much of the literature of 
the same period, that such a work would be valued. 

The scheme here adverted to has indeed been begun ; 
but on the other side of the Atlantic, and not under cir- 
cumstances calculated to benefit any but scholars. I 
refer here to the reprint (in 1810) of Wycliff's New 
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Testament, (prompted doubtless by the great celebrity 
of his name); but which was issued in an expensive 
quarto, and seems clearly to have been designed only as 
an entertainment to literary and biblical virtuosi. It 
was not published indeed, as at the first, in black-letter ; 
but it may be doubtful if it had not have been better thus. 
It would certainly have been in best keeping with its 
ancient diction and the tastes of that class to whom it 
was almost sure to be confined ; for may it not be safely 
taken for granted, that all could decypher the obscure 
character who were equal to mastering the extinct dia- 
lect?’ When it is remembered that the age of Wycliff’s 
work is considerably more than four centuries, and 
that its great author was contemporary with Chaucer, it 
may well be supposed that to a reader a glossary was as 
needful as in the case of the father of poetry, and that 
even with this help he could only creep at a snail-pace 
through its pages. Norman-French, and I had almost 
said the French of Versailles, could have hardly aggrava- 
ted the difficulty. Published therefore even in a cheap 
form and in the Roman letter, the utility of Wycliff in 
the study of the New Testament would still be very cir- 
cumscribed, 

My thoughts did not run so far back when using the 
phrase ‘ early versions,’ but had reference to those only 
which began with Tyndal in 1526, from which time the 
progress of the Reformation and its effects in the revived 
and increasing study of the Scriptures produced an al- 
most continuous succession down to that which has 
proved to all its predecessors as Aaron’s rod,—the pub- 
lic and authorized version of James. Even in this short 
period comparatively (but three-fourths of a century,) 
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slight differences in orthography may be traced between 
the works of Tyndal and Coverdale and those* about the 
date of Elizabeth’s accession, a generation only later ; 
and again between these and that of her successor, less 
thas half a century between. Occasionally words oc- 
curring in the earlier of these versions had apparently 
got to be esteemed obsolete and quaint by. the time of 
the latter. Yet the general unity between them is re- 
markable, and at first sight obvious. The coincidence 
in language is in truth so close, that it would admit of 
their reprint in a very sententious and economical man- 
ner, with which my own fancy is so taken that | am 
willing to think it may commend itself equally to the 
fanciesof many. ‘Take one of these works as a text,— 
and the general eulogy bestowed on Tyndal, in connex- 
ion with its being the first-born, points it out perhaps for 
this distinction; let the variations of Cranmer’s (or 
‘the Great,’) the Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible be 
thrown into the margin, denoted by their respective suf- 
fixes, C, G and B;— it is at once seen, that we have 
thus in effect four works presented to us at little, if any- 
thing, more than the expense of one of them. Were 
this experiment confined to the New Testament in the 
outset, a very moderate sized duodecimo would doubtless 
comprehend the whole; for the marginal additions (in 
numerous cases but a single word) would not exceed the 
average of half-a-dozen lines to the page. The plan 
here proposed is exemplified, as is well known to many, 
in the Improved Version of the New Testament, which, 
made as it is on the basis of Newcome’s, incorporates of 


* The Genevan and Bishops’ Bibles. 
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course the whole of that translation either in its text 
or its margin. 

Since what was begun im the mother-land in the re- 
publication of Wycliff has not been thus followed up, 
one cannot forbear the earnest wish that the credit of 
such an enterprise might be ours. ‘There is still among 
us one now venerable in years, who has devoted with 
exclusive fondness and singular zeal 2 long life to this 
particular study, and has brought to the ‘ast state of pre- 
paration precisely such a work as is above described. 
What should discourage the completion of his labor? 
As a product of the press it would not be so formidable 
in extent, still less of so doubtful reception, as to justify 
contemplating it in that light with timidity or misgivings. 
He will not, it is to be hoped, always continue to defer 
‘to a more convenient season,’ until the fruits of such pa- 
tience and diligence shall be irrecoverably lost to others. 
Whenever this shall be executed, it especially pleases 
me to think, the true character and deserts of the 
common version will be better understood by the Chris- 
tian public at large, than any words of mine would be 
likely to make them by expatiating often and long upon 
this theme. Praise has never been scattered on any vol- 
ume with a more lavish or a more carelesshand. Every 
student well knows that all this belongs purely to its 
rhetorical merits, — its solitary ground of boast; and 
after such a comparison as is now supposed even as to 
this he would naturally enough be led to think, it is as 
if the dead were to reappear among the living to reclaim 
their own. J. P. DABNEY. 








